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Now that you've seen ¢ 
dale 8 of MO) atelal here)ce, ; ree) 


please look at your shoes 


a 
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\ 
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y in \ 


Yesterday's shoes aren't all bad. To- 
day's are just better/different. You 
for-1ak-1-1-M alle bal 0] ce)-(o Mi (ol: Mel =1-] ohele) (0) a 
rich calfskin; newest of the metal-on- 
leather slip-ons. They'll add something 
to your life. Like a new friend. You can 
see it here. That's the way it is today. 


With new Florsheim Shoes. Try a pair! 


Most regular styles $ 1995 0 $9795 / Most Imper 
of") ] 


Shown: The CORONADO, 30138 teak olympic calf; 30137 chestnut; 20166 black 








A blade Is straight. 
Your face isn't. 


If you're like most men, you want a 


good, close 


is with a blade 


( 
Ib 


omes 


And 





out 


get the kink 


But 


'* 


shave 





} of shave 


the prot 


your face 


yu think the bes 


You change 


ades. And you wonder why y 








snt your t 


t way to get it 


new razor that 
your brand of 
u still don't 


lade. 





blade, it has rotary t nsidenew, Tripleheader shaved as close or 
Microgro “ heads that ‘float.’ 


Si your face, to shave 


like a 
thin 





2 out of 3 shave: 
You 





also get a pop-up tr 








you closer handy, coiled cord. Anda 110 O voltage 
Ina endentlabc ad selector 
some very independent men s In fact, there’s really only one 
fa t eading f t en witha T 
An e other half with a header: It n't pull or nick or cu 
A ¢ t n ( 4 he Nore pleheade or 
Cord mode! and a Rechargeable n 
And either one of them can 
shaving a whole lot ¢ ier to face 


norning 


Norelco 


you can’t get any closer 


New York NY 10017. Other Products st Souare L 4 Auts Ros 


Commerc! S : sit Tv, Tv St Motion Pict yor 





Sold on the telephone 





(Inland Manufacturing sells almost 100° by WATS.) 


WATS (Wide Area Telephone Service with a flat 
monthly charge for each WATS line, regardless of the 
number or duration of calls) has been instrumental in 
the success of Inland Manufacturing Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska—makers of radiator repair and abrasive 
cleaning equipment, and screws and valves. The famed 
Danby Farm is also a division of Inland. 


As Mr. Daniel Langfeld, Sr., President, puts it, “The 
day we discovered that a telephone salesman could sell 
more radiator repair equipment in ninety days than a 
direct salesman could sell in one year, we began selling 
by telephone.” 


Make the most of your telephone. That’s what it’s 
there for. Call in an expert, your Bell System Com- 
munications Consultant. A phone is just a phone until 
you learn how to use it. 
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When an tna policyholder is at fault, we think the 
“other guy" is entitled to fast action. So if our policy 
holder is responsible for damaging your car, we'll help get 
you back on the road fast. If you have medical expenses, 
we'll help pay them right away. If you can't work, 
we'll help continue your income right away 


fEtna's Fast Action Settlement Treatment (FAST) 


is anew concept designed to put money into a claimant's 
hands within 24 hours. Without waiting until all the bills 
are in. It’s new ideas like FAST that made us one 

of the world’s largest companies handling all kinds 

of insurance— business and personal. 
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LIFE & CASUALTY 












Auld Lang’s sign 


In auld lang syne, old acquaintances 
Hatibed a cup 0’ kindness. A drink 
of good Scotch whisky. In Scotland, 
men of good will and good taste have 
been drinking Lang’s since 1861. 
Lang's, blended with choice Scotch 
barley malts and grains. With pure 
clear water from the Scottish hills. 


Every drop of whisky mellowed for 


SCOTCH 84 
YEARS 


Holiday wrapped 


at no extra cos 


WHISKY 


OLD < 


t 


einere 


y Hil 


OTCH @ WHISK! 


me Stee HCOTLN remnant 






Calif, Sole U.S porter 


} 
boils! 


" 


‘ 
* 


8 years in oak casks to make Lang’s 
bonnie as the thistledown on the 
braes. When next ye tak a cup 0’ 
kindness, make it Lang’s, che Scotch 
in the pentadexagonal bottle. 8 years 
old. Bottled in Scotland. 


Lang's 8 Scotch 








The electric radio? But wasn’t that 
invented 50 years ago? 

Maybe yours was. 

Panasonic wasn’t ready to call a 
radio electric until we made it all- 
electric. And that’s just what we 
did with our Model RE-6250. A new 
kind of radio that you program like 
a computer. 

Once you feed this set information 
about your favorite FM and AM stations— 
that’s it. From then on, you just touch 
the levers that look like push buttons. 
(They're actually part of an electronic 





PANASONIC. 


200 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 10017 
For your nearest Panasonic dealer, call (800) 243-0355. In Conn., 853-3600. We pay for the cal 


P 
ANASONIGC FM-4t WAcTacme pay 
. AT Tune 


Introducing _ 
the electric radio. 


sensory system.) And the stations 
change and tune electronically. With 
such accuracy, that you'll never hear 
two stations for the price of one. 

Instead of an ordinary tuning 
dial, an un-ordinary electric tuning 
meter zeros in on your stations with 
super accuracy. Lights up to tell you 
what station you're on. Then pulls a 
disappearing act behind a glass 
black-out panel when you turn the 
set off. 

(If you’re the kind that likes to 
do things by yourself, there’s a tuning 





dial you can operate by hand.) 

There are no tubes to loosen, 
wear out or burn out in this set. It’s all 
Solid State. To assure you of maximum 
efficiency and reliability. 

All of this may sound kind of out 
of tomorrow. But you haven't heard 
anything until you've listened to the set. 
Its sound is just out of this century. 

Stop in at any dealer we permit to 
carry the Panasonic line to take a close 
look at Model RE-6250. See if it doesn’t 
make your old electric radio seem like 
an old electric radio. 









Take that nice, quiet 
young assistant of yours to Europe 
First Class on Lufthansa...and 
you might have a restless Young Turk 
on your hands. 


Chances are he might not be satisfied with the 
salary youre paying him...after we pay our respects 
to him in Lufthansa’s Senator Service. 

Maybe he won’t be happy asa second lieutenant... 
after sitting next to the captains of industry. 


And maybe that cubicle he calls his office 
will seem to shrink a little...after the comfort and space 
of our First Class Cabin. 

Yes, Lufthansa may turn that nice, quiet young 
assistant of yours into an ambitious, confident 
Young Turk. 

So after the promotion, the raise and the new office, 
Senator Service in First Class will probably end up costing 
you more than your Travel Agent told you it would. 

But one look at what that Young Turk 
is doing for your business will tell 
you our price was right. 
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Braggi. 


A gentleman way ~ 
to smell damn good.” 


eee 


Braggi Cologne - After Shave Lotion - After Shave Balm + Sauna Splash. The distinguished scent of BRAGGI is the focal 
point of a complete collection of 20 grooming essentials, conceived and created for men by Charles Revson of Revion. 




















Those words are, “I’m doing all right.” 

Chey could cost you plenty. 

Mavbe you think you’re doing the best you 
can with what you've got without knowing 
what you've really got 

The fact is there are few persons who can't 
do more, carn more and enjoy more—using 
nothing else but the basic abilities almost every- 
one has 


Perhaps all you need is an opportunity to dis- 


cover and develop your natural abilities—simply 
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to tune up those ordinary human capabilities for 
speaking effectively, understanding other peo- 
ple, making decisions and giving directions. 
That is the opportunity the Dale Carnegie 
Course has provided for more than a million 
men and women 

Take the Dale Carnegie Course next chance 
you get. And don’t be surprised, next time you're 
faced with a challenge, to find yourself saying 


four great new words—"I can do it!” 
DALE CARNEGIE COURSE 
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scotch drinkers 
switch to I 


FINE 


pel nisK is 
PELic scorcH vv 


TE AND VERY F* 


Py “~ 


Oo; Scorcse wr exsKie? 
LENDED SCOTCH WHIS, sKy 


ENDED anpD BOTT 
IN aca An”. 





It was bound to happen. All it took was 
a scotch whisky light and smooth enough to HATIN DISTILLERS exponts i? 


£ 
r auAF 
drink neat. . ER. PROOF 
t iad xs or peace ® 


Big T. The dry premium scotch that doesn’t 
need water or fizz or fruit to give it support. 





Just a shot glass. 
It could be just your cup of T. 
BIG T the smooth scotch in the black barrel 





86° BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND : IMPORTED BY HAROLD S. LADEN COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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AN UNRETOUCHED TV PICTURE. 


Who else dares to show one? 


Most TV ads use simulated pictures. Not us. Ours is a Sharp actually performing 


We dare show it because its omy, i £ a r -* 


Turn on any Sharp. Compare it. You'll instantly see and enjoy better performance. Greater value, too. 
In all Sharp portables —11” to 19” (diag.).¥€ Sharp's repair rate is much lower than the indus- 
try’s. Based on Dept. of Commerce repair-rate figures. Sharp Electronics Corp., Carlstadt, N.J. 07072. 


To those of you 
who threw out 
Grandma’ 

Tiffany lamp: 


)MPORTE, 








a 





This time be the first to spot a good thing. 
Try Bengal Gin. It’s a shade better. 


WINE & F NY. INDON ORY GIN 











TIME LISTINGS 


TELEVISION 


Wednesday, November 13 

A SENSE OF WONDER (ABC 7:30-8:30 
p.m.).” Helen Hayes narrates a documen 
tary based on the works of the late Ra- 
chel Carson (The Sea Around Us, Silent 
Spring). Miss Hayes also reads excerpts 
from The Sense of Wonder and Edge of 
the Sea as cameras range from the rocky 
coast of Maine to California’s Big Sur 

KRAFT MUSIC HALL (NBC, 9-10 p.m.) 
‘Comedy 2001—Give or Take a Couple 
of Weeks.” Julie Harris, Bill Dana, Shel 
ley Berman and Lynn Kellogg join Host 
Steve Allen in a series of skittery sketch- 


es about the lighter side of life in the 
21 





st century 


Friday, November 15 
THE UNDERSEA WORLD OF JACQUES COUS 
TEAU (ABC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). “Whales.” The 
world-famed French oceanographer ex 
plores the depths off the coast of Mad- 
agascar in search of finback, sperm and 
killer whales 


Saturday, November 16 

N.C.A.A, FOOTBALL (ABC, 8:30-11:30 
p.m.). Alabama v. Miami at Miami in the 
Orange Bowl 

TENNESSEE ERNIE FORD SPECIAL (NBC, 9- 
10 p.m.). Guests: Lucille Ball, Andy Grif- 
fith, Wayne Newton and the Golddiggers 

JACK BENNY’S BAG (NBC, 10-11 p.m.) 
Musical variety special, with Eddie Fish- 
er, Phyllis Diller, Lou Rawls and Fddie 
(Rochester) Anderson 


Sunday, November 17 

A.F.L. DOUBLEHEADER (NBC, 1:30 p.m. to 
conclusion), San Diego Chargers v. Bul- 
falo Bills at War Memorial Stadium, Buf- 
falo. Second game: New York Jets 
Oakland Raiders at) Oakland-Alameda 
County Coliseum 

N.F.L. FOOTBALL (CBS, 4 p.m. to con 
clusion). Minnesota Vikings vy. Detroit 
Lions at Detroit 

HEIDI (NBC. 7-9 p.m.). A TV adaptation 
of Johanna Spyri’s classic children’s story, 
filmed in the Swiss Alps and Germany, star 
ring Maximilian Schell, Jean Simmons, 
Sir Michael Redgrave, Walter Slezak, and 
Jennifer Edwards as Heidi. Oscar Winner 
(Marty) Delbert Mann directs 

MISSION IMPOSSIBLE (CBS, 10-11) p.m.) 
An army commander (Theodore  Bikel) 
plots to overthrow his country by im- 
prisoning un influential cardinal, The Im 
possible Missions Force takes it from there 


Monday. November 18 
THE CAROL BURNETT SHOW (CRBS, 10-11 
p.m.). Guests: Songstress Ella Fitzgerald 
and Comedian Sid Caesar 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


THE APA REPERTORY COMPANY whizzes 
through Moliére’s The Misanthrope with 
a light touch and airy style but gets 
down by the heavily symbolic, psy 
chological poetry of T. S. Eliot's The Cock- 
tail Party 

THE GREAT WHITE HOPE, by Howard Sack 
ler. attempts to re-create the fight world 
that existed in the 1900s, using the dra 





All times E.S.1 
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CHAPTER TWO: 


THE RENAULT 16 
SEDAN-WAGON 





add anti-freeze. Itcanmilk 28 Renault 10. And the seats in 
miles out of a gallon of gas, the Renault 10 have been stack 
and still manages a top speed ed up against the seats in the 
of 93 mph. It is so well put to- Rolls-Royce. 


Our story opened with the The front-wheel drive.Quite 
t10. And that chapter is logical. The engir 
r written every day. At last get! 


count, there were over 35,000 the rear. The drive w 

































Renault 10's on the road up front to get maximum trac- gether that you could roll up The road manners. The sus 
And so the stage is nicely set tion fron ’s weight. 30,000 continuous miles at 85, pension is soft, without being 


ur latest installment: The rhe ¢ ssure cast as wedid,backand forthand mushy. E ‘heel moves up 


Renault 16 Sedan-Wagon alumint 
The Sedan-Wagon. Besides ings. And 





1inbear- backandforthbetweenRome and down independently, con 


and Milan. trolled by long torsion bars. 








being anew chapter for us,the ing syster The seats. They're every bit The price. The Sedan-Wag- 
Sedan-Wagon represents anew inates the both as comfortable as those in the _ on sells for $2,445.* The price 
hapter in the industry sedan-sedans 
Until now, even if you only 


needed a station w 





sionally, you had to drive one 
around all th 
Renault 16, y 
a sedan. And when you need a 


station wagon, it turns into a 


RENAULT® 





station wagon 
‘ ; 


+ Cot of = ; 











Isn't it great to get paid 
for working in a year-round 
vacationiand? 


* " 


Mice eae 


tr 
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Arkansas Industrial Development Commission State Capito! Little Rock 72201 AC 501 376-1961 
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Cultivating a genuine enthusiasm for the taste of Scotch can take 
time. So we say don’t rush. We figure we‘re bound to get you eventually. 

For the more you like the taste of Scotch, the more you'll go for Grant's... 

a magnificently tasteful blend of aged whiskies like our splendid 

Glenfiddich and Balvenie...each super-smoothed for 8 unhurried years in 

the barrel. Sooner or later, as long as you’re up it’s got to be Grant's. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86 PROOF IMPORTED BY AUSTIN, NICHOLS & COMPANY, N.Y. BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 









You took the sleek, supersized 

job, didn’t you? 
Well, so does almost everyone else. 

And, like you, they lose. 

| Because the flashy jet doesn't fly to 
Detroit. It flies to—then around and 

around and around—Romulus, 

a charming suburb a mere hours 

cab ride from the city. 


| And, while the giant jets are 
still circling up over the waiting 
| cabs, Commuter’s jet prop ts 


| landing. Downtown 
Which goes to prove that the 
fastest way to fly to Detroit i: 
to fly minus the loops and circles 
all the way. On Commuter Airlines 
From downtown to downtown. 
Now, for two more hours, whats 
the fastest plane to Cleveland? 
fy 


Vowntown to downtown r onstop 
service between: 
Chicago/ Detroit 12 Flights Daily 
Chicago Cleveland 6 Flight Daily 

For reservations, call Commuter Airlines 
or your travel agent 





With daily flights to and from Chicago, we also serve: Madison and Sheboygan, Wisconsin. . . Springfield, Quad City, 
Peoria and Rockford, Illinois . Muncie and Elkhart, Indiana . . . Ames and Marshalltown, lowa. For e complete 
schedule of flights, contact; Commuter Airlines, General Offices: 5315 W. 63rd Street, Chicago, Illinois 60638. 


ldeas 
for 
sale. 





But t Ou! Our ideas are fret be wary. You can probably get the 
Otherwise we operate just like any large ne—or even a better one—from u 
banking i higher f May \ how you some ideas 
even though id i mber 3] 621-5000 
y a lot of money We serve thousands of people 

D0 IT J j j lf erve then e ata time 


American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago - LaSalle at Washington 60690 


> >} 91 ENN 
Phone (312) 500 
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THE 
VALUE LINE 
FUND, INC. 


A diversified investment company 
of the open-end management type. 
Its primary goal is possible capital 
growth. In addition, but 
secondarily, it seeks to provide 
current income. It seeks to achieve 
its goals by investing in common 
stocks, bonds, or other securities, 
in such proportions and at such 
times as in the Manager's judgment 
would be most appropriate to 
achieve the Fund's goals without 
undue risk. 


YES, I am interested in getting 


|~ ered tem eee er 
{ information on 


| The Value Line Fund, Inc 


| NAME 


i Dept.T-2 
es ot 


For prospectus see your securities 
dealer or send coupon: 


VALUE LINE 
SECURITIES, INC. 


MANAGED ANI INSORED BY ARNE NHARD & CO. I 
5 East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 
212-687-3965 





ADDRESS 
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maturey of the 1930s and drawing du- 
bious parallels with events of the 1960s 
James Earl Jones exudes vitality and ego 
energy as the first Negro heavyweight 
champion 

THE MAN IN THE GLASS BOOTH. Donald 


Pleasence displays furious intensity in his 


attack on the role of a Jewish tycoon 
who masquerades us a Nazi SS office! 
But Robert Shaw's insights about victim 
and vicumizer ure transparer his drama 
toys with the terrible reality f Hitle 


final solution instead of illuminating it 
LOVERS AND OTHER STRANGERS pussesses 








iins of truth beneath some p ible 
chaff. The evening's four tales nen 
ind women prove again that while there 


nay sometimes be poetry 


love and marriage, there ts rarely rea 


Off Broadway 


TEA PARTY and THE BASEMENT ‘ pait 
of Pinter puzzlers that amuse | 





muse. The first playlet deals 
cessful businessman whose system short 
circuits when all the forces in his life 
secretary, wife, children, parents—come 
together at an office gathering. In the sec 
ond, two men and a girl try to conquer 
one another and their living space 

HOW TO STEAL AN ELECTION Is i [ree 
wheeling revue, brashly taking to task all 
the U.S. Presidents from Washington to 
Lyndon Johnson. D. R. Allen's portrayal 
of Calvin Coolidge is a particular delight 


RECORDINGS 


Soviet Sounds 

RIMSKI-KORSAKOV; SCHEHERAZADE (and ex 
cerpts from TSAR SALTAN) (RCA Victor) 
RIMSKI-KORSAKOV; “ANTAR” SYMPHONY and 
MIASKOVSKY: SYMPHONY NO. 21 (RCA Vic 
tor). These days it is considered chic to den 
igrate Nikolai Rimski-Korsakov” for his 
love of Oriental fantasy and Slavic leg 





end. Yet there neve wil inyone 
could match the great 
for handling sound 


hestrators gift 
ea in Sch 











erazade, say, or the attack ot nonster 
bird ir fntay In Scheherazade, Con 
ductor Andre Previn produces the best ef 
fort yet in his current series of recordings 


with the London Symphony Orchestra 





low, controlled interpretation that suc 
ceeds in understatement where others fail 
with bluster. In “Anita drawn from the 
same rich compositional vein of color and 
thmic excitement, Conductor Morton 

J nd the Chicago Symphony ire 
every bit as impressive in the first stereo re 
cording of the scor The Miaskovsky. a 
compact, one-movemen work, is one of 
the best ever composed by this 20th cen 
tury conservaliy he has writt 27 sym 
phonies, but is not as well k \ outside 





his homeland us he shoulc 
SHOSTAKOVICH: SYMPHONY NO. 2 TO OC 











TOBER ind SYMPHONY NO MAY 
DAY”) (RCA Victor The 
of two early symphonie he 
dean of Russian ymphonist pertor 
expertly by Morton Gould and the Royal 
Philharmonic. Both end with p otic cho 
rales dedicated to the use of the Oc 
tober Revolution Though h ext for 
ach ts proletarian, the vie of the music 
iivanced, experimental 1 complex 
Svmphon Vo. 2, dating frot 927, is 
the bolde nore Original of the pau in 
titonal, wildly currying ilmos Ivesian 
in passages. The more conser No, 3 
in 1929, is full of false starts and 
ell-organized. While neither is a 





Did you know 
the world’ 
argest-selling brandy 
is imported 
from friendly Italy? 


You'll know why 
when you taste 1 


h} (0) 


FINE BRANDIES, 
MOUTHS AND CORDIALS 
SINCE 1884 
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Imported Swiss. —_ VAAL 





Lucien Piccard 


To receive an illustrated brochure featuring many of our timepieces, write Lucien Piccard, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 10056 
I 





EPHONE 

2) 944-3200 
CABLE: DUNBUILD 
CHICAGO. 


\ng ee f re 
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Scotch for people who know the difference. 


We make Scotch for 
the hard-to-please. 
A Scotch with 

a difference. 

“Black & White?” 
Smooth. Light.The one 
that sets the standards 
for all other Scotches. 
Tonight. 

“Black & White” 


SS BLACK & WHITE” 


wer 


Bs A 


Slack: & White” Scotch. 


ere 

























Rules: } purchase necessary. 2. You must stokes. 5. Entries for 
be 18 yrs. or orator? U.S. carseat Everyone eli- 

gible except Continental Airlines employees, month, 6, All entries 
employees of their arene ogency 
immediote families of both. 
stakes on ize list for November, 1968; De- 
cember, 





oTrererrrt errr re rere roe, 





Please enter my name in the November, 1968 Continental Ski-Stakes, 


_(This entry must be postmarked before midnight, Nov. 30, 1968.) 


Stokes must be post- For list of winners, enclose 
1 doy of that stomped envelope with entry. 


SkiStakes Ofticigh Entry Blak | 
i 

i 

i 

i 

age | 
stote zip | 
i 

i 

i 

i 


3. Separate ski- is all Federal, State and Local r Srowing. 
lected by 


to be 
January, 1969; February, i969. of i edges final. Only one prize to a fa 
4. You Bice enter any one or all four ski- stitutions for prizes. 9. Winners notifie 


‘by mail. PO Box 74427 Los Angeles, Cal. 90004 





self-oddressed, 


No ae To: Continental Airlines, Dept. TI 


OO en pa en nr aT ey 


* 


Colorado is Continental ski Champion Boots”’. 


country. We have more than sixty 4th Prize Montant ski sweater, * 


Proud Bird flights every day in man’s or girl's. 

and out of Denver, jumping-off  *tumines by angio Scondinavion Corp 
point for the best ski slopes any- 
where. So we're holding four 
separate monthly Ski-Stakes 
drawings, with some real great 
skier-type prizes! 

Ist Prize | week's lodging for two 
at the famous Lodge-at-Vail. In- 
cludes room, lift tickets, skischool. 
2nd Prize 2 pairs Yamaha fiber- 
glass skis. Choose according to 
skiers’ skill from 5 models from 
beginner up to racer. 

3rd Prize | pair Koflach ‘World's 


CONTINE 


THE PROUD 





Enter now. Enter every month! 
See your travel agent for details 
on Continental Ski Holiday 
packages to Colorado and New 
Mexico, and for special tour- 
basing fares, plus special fares 
for ski clubs and other groups. 

When you ride a Continental 
Golden FanJet to Denver, you 
get a free ski storage box and a 
special low rate on carrying your 
ski equipment. Only Continental 
offers 5 big seats across instead 
of 6 little ones, for both Coach 
and Economy passengers. Enter 
our Ski-Stakes, and have a ball in 
Colorado! 


VTALS 





Five years ago, Great Western’s winemaker talked the 
managing director into tieing up 500,000 gallons of wine. 





Stage 4 


: 


Stage 3—> 





Our winemaker gathered us all in his 
Jab and stated his case. 

As good as our Great Western sherries 
and ports were, they weren’t as good 
as he thought they could be. 

Without waiting for comments, he 
pulled out his blackboard, picked up 
some chalk and drew a row of casks, 
each one bigger than the one before. 

Imagine this as hundreds of casks of 
oak, he said, and you'll see what they 
call a Solera. It’s one part of the pro- 
cess the Spaniards and Portuguese use 
to make their sherries and ports. It’s the 
way we'll make ours great. 

In the simplest of terms, he went on, 
the Solera process is a mixture of three 
things that will give our sherries and 
ports the tastes the imports have owned 
for years. 

The idea is to blend the wine and let 
it age in oak casks. 

The 
By moving the wines into bigger and 
bigger casks each year, we'll slow down 
and control the wine’s ageing in the 
most natural way we can, and this will 
show in the smoothness of the ports and 
sherries we produce. 

But the most important thing to our 
winemaker wasn’t the casks themselves, 
It was something he and whoever 
helped him would do. 

As he’d move the wine into bigger 
casks each year after the first, he would 
leave half of the wine back in the cask 
to marry and mellow the younger wine 


casks start small and end big. 





Stage 2 





he had put in. And, the more years he 
would run the Soler: the older and 
better each of our Great Western 
sherries and ports would be. 

Then turning to our managing di- 
he told us the hitch. 

In order for us to produce the Solera 
sherries and ports, we would have to 
coop (fit quarter-sawn staves of oak 
by hand to the shape of the cask) hun- 
dreds of casks to add to the casks we had, 
build tiers for them all in several of our 
buildings, press a total of 500,000 gal- 
lons of wine and wait five years before 
we could bottle a drop. 

By the time our winemaker had 
finished his talk, the blackboard was 
white and most of us were ashen. 


rector, 


Now we knew the cooping was no 
problem (we’ve been lucky enough to 





Stage 1— 


Bottle 





have men at Great Western who have 
kept the art alive). 

Getting the buildings ready was just 
a matter of time. 

It was the five year wait and the 
inventory that troubled 
most of all. And understandably so, 

But our managing director tends to 
take more notice of the tastes of our 
wines than the problems involved in 
production, so he gave the nod to our 
winemaker and said he could start the 
Solera. 

Last spring, we were called back to 
our winemaker’s lab. On the table were 
five glasses of wine. The first of our 
Solera sherries and ports. 

There was a rich, mellow fullness. It 
was a longer taste with a soft warmth 
that stayed from its first touch on the 
tongue through the swallow and then 
the exhale. It had all the oak’s nuttiness, 
too, that lives so well in sherries and 
ports. 


staggering 


Because of the way we make them, 
our Solera ports and sherries will get 
better and better the longer we make 
them. 

But even right now, you'll be hard 
put to find at the price, or even at three 
times the price, ports and sherries that 
taste like the ones our winemaker’s just 
finished making. 

Try one tonight. And if you agree 
that the five-year wait has been worth 
it, drop our managing director a note. 
He’ll probably post it for us to read. 


Great Western Solera Sherry, Dry Cocktail Sherry, Cream Sherry, Port and Tawny Port. Five of the family of Great Western New York State wines and champagnes. 
Produced since 1860 by the Pleasant Valley Wine Company of Hammondsport, New York. 
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better pictures 
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Short cut to 


Simply because the Nikkormat 
faster. So you can give all your attention to the 


FIN helps you through th 
picture 
Correct exposure, focus, shutter speed —all are clearly shown in the 


> preliminaries 


> viewt inder 


You're set and ready to shoot while the picture idea is still fresh and alive 


And you have a lot working for you with the FIN: Nikon precision, Nikon sys- 


tem versatility, Nikon optics and the new Nikon “center-weighted” meter system 


Price starts at under $270. See your 
Nikon dealer for details, or write 

Nikon Inc, Garden City, N.Y 11530 
Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical 
Industries, Inc. (In Canada: Anglophoto, 


Ltd PQ) Nikkormat FTN 
by Nikon 
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“We were talking about stockbrokers 
and the name Hentz came up’ 








masterpiece, each supplies a missing and 
necessary chapter in an important career 
and shows how the young Shostakovich ex 
perimented with the advanced musical 
ideas of his time 

STRAVINSKY’S THE RITE OF SPRING: YEV- 
GENY SVETLANOV AND THE U.S.S.R. SYM 
PHONY (Melodiva/Angel): also by SEUI 
OZAWA AND THE CHICAGO SYMPHONY (RCA 














Victor). The Melodiya/Angel dise contains 
the first recorded Ri to have come out 
of the Soviet Union. It has raw power 
that gives an appropriate primitive qual- 
ity to Stray nsky S pagan ballet c SSTC 
For sheer conducting and orchestral vir- 
tuositv, howe the better Rite is the ver- 
sion recorded in Chicago by the brilliant 
young Japanese-born Conductor Seyi Oza- 
wa. Stravinsky himself now prefers to 
hear Rite a concert piece: he would no 
doubt approve the supersymohonic sweep 
that Ozaw ‘rings to the fiendishly dif- 


ficult score 

SHCHEDRIN: THE CARMEN BALLET (Mek 
diva /Angel). Rodion Shchedrin, 35, the cur- 
rent’ Establishment favorite of Russia's 


your 





re generation of composers, wrote 





this ballet for his beautiful wife Maya Pli 
setskaya, the Bolshoi Ballet's prima bal- 
lerina. Hearing the Toreador Sor and 
the rf AGHLING of hy Guard freely uf 


ranged for strings and 47 percussion tn 
struments is pleasant for the first time 
but no more. Shchedrin mistakes brashness 
for cleverness so often that familiarity 
with his work breeds boredom 


CINEMA 

2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. Stanley Kubrick 
explores the history and future of man in 
4 Space-age epic that dazzles the eye with 
its overpowering technical effects 

BULLITT. A violent journey into the crim 
inal underworld, where the crook is a sav 
age and the cop a man alone. Steve 
McQueen, as San Francisco police licu- 
tenant, pr des supercool performance 
that is his best to date 

FUNNY GIRL. Barbra Streisand comes on 
strong maybe too strong in a musical bi 
ography of Fanny Brice, It will appeal 
mainly to those who feel that the leading 
lady can do no wrong 

THE SUBJECT WAS ROSES. The woes of a 
middle-class Irish family in The Bronx 


may be an unlikely subject for drama 
but the performances of Patrician Neal 
Jack Albertson and Martin Sheen kindle 
the spark of real life tn material that 


often seems like lace-curtain O'Neil 
ROMEO AND JULIET. Director Franco Zef 


firelli brin a poignant Immediicy to one 
of Shakespeare’s most familiar play \s 
the star-crossed lovers, Olivia Hussey and 
Leonard Whiting perform with a passion 
oo match tt r youne years 


WARRENDALE. | he 
desperate |i of a group of mentally dis 
turbed childrer portrayed in this mag 


nificent Canadian documentary by Allan 


Kin 


melancholy, sometimes 








BOOKS 
Best Reading 


MOSBY'S MEMOIRS AND OTHER STORIES 
by Saul Bellow. Six stories, balancing sat- 
ire und compassion, are a reminder that 
Bellow is at the very forefront of Amer 
ican writing today 

THE CANCER WARD, by Aleksandr Sol- 
zhenitsyn, The Soviet author uses a can- 
cer ward as a metaphor for Russian so- 
ciety; the doomed patients reveal jagged, 
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Have lunch with your 
wile tonight. Cada 


Martinis at lunch, you know what we're 
talking about. 

There she is (music, please), running 
the house, and the kids, and herself from one 
end of the day to the other. 

And there you are, thinking that com- 
ing home to her is not enough of an “occa- 
sion” for a Beefeater Martini. 

O.K. O.K. All we mean is, listen to your 
heart: 

Beefeater. So dry, so disarming, so— 
Beefeater. 

It’s worth it. 

So’s she. 







A gigantic Xray of an entire tail section. 
An ultrasonic device that can hear a crack in a gasket. 
Gauges kept at 22 centigrade forever. 


And an entire airline actually departs and arrives on time. 





TR renner a tre mnie aati me 





We have an ultrasonic device 
that can examine the very center of 
a solid metal part. 

We have devised a way to 
examine every inch of the 
superstructure of an airplane. With 
X-rays. The way a doctor can 
examine every inch of your elbow. 

We have measuring devices so 
critical that they must be kept in a 
room at precisely 22° centigrade. 
We have such a room. 

Early this year Braniff set out to 
become the number one airline in 
on-time performance. 

In February and in March we 
achieved that goal. 

in April we set new standards 
with a remarkable 92% on-time 
performance. 

We have the key. 

Maintenance. 


Braniff International : 
United States Mexico South America 


Braniff International: 
We set trends. 
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Scotch can be 
beautifu 







Martin's is the world’s first 
beautiful scotch. It's as beautiful 
to look at as it is to drink. 


Its handsome holiday decanter, with the 
look of crystal, comes filled with Scotland's 
finest 8 year old scotch. Martin’s VVO. 





Every drop is a skillful blend of malt and grain 
Scotch whiskies. Blended, at full maturity, 
to produce a scotch that’s pleasing 

to the palate and smooth going down. 


Take the guesswork out of gift-giving; 
give the gift that keeps getting opened. 
Martin’s VVO, the beautiful scotch 

in the beautiful holiday decanter, 
at no extra cost. 


Martin’s VVO Scotch 


86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky. Imported by McKesson Liquor Co., N.Y. 








damning insights into the everyday enor- 
mities of life under Stalin. Not quite so suc 
cessful a book as The First Circle, it is 


sull entless narrative and 








a powerful, 





often 5 novel 

LYRICAL AND CRITICAL ESSAYS, by Albert 
Camus. Camus was a sensualist and hu 
who found inspiration on the sun 
-d shores of his native Algeria. His 
treat poetic perception flavors this new col 
lection of early essays, which are sur- 
prisingly mystical and serene 

THE BOGEY MAN, by George Plimpton 
What happened to George as a bogus tour- 
ww golf pro should not happen to a golf 
but while absorbing his routine ath 
letic humiliations, he man: 











res aguin lo 





write Knowingly and entertainingly from in- 
side a major sport 

THE PUBLIC IMAGE, by Muriel Spark. The 
author is out to tease, tantalize and teach, 
all three in this 
story of a movie star who must decide be 
tween private truth and public life 

EVA TROUT, by Elizabeth Bowen. This is 
t rare commodity on today’s fiction mar 
ket: a novel of sensibility. The story is 

Out a Wandering, capricious heiress who 
leaves many lives bobbing helplessly in 
her wake 

A SMALL TOWN IN GERMANY, by John le 


A missing embassy official 


and she succeeds in doing 


Carre stolen se 
cret files and the illusion-fed machinations 
of the diplomatic life in Bonn are all 
part of the puzzle in this novel of sus 
pense and political intrigue 

A FAN‘S NOTES, by Frederick Exley. A 

sung man, unable to participate in the 
rican myth, uses pro-football heroes 
to uct out his own ineluctable dreams 

STEPS, by Jerzy Kosinski. Acts of cru 
elty and voyeurism unfold in a series of ep 
bound together by the 
author's private vision of inhumanity 

GEORGE ELIOT, by Gordon Haight. An ad 


nirable biography of a writer whose life 








isodes that are 


was us rich in Victorian drama and mo- 
rality as any of her novels 
TIME OUT, by David Ely 


for this secular age. among them a pirate 


Weird stories 


cruise for tired businessmen and a des 
perate church organist’s life-or-death strug 


gle with a musical computer. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
1. Preserve and Protect, 
Drury (2 last week) 
The Salzburg Connection, MacInnes (1) 
3. Airport, Hailey (3) 
4. The Hurricane Years, Hawley ( 
5. The Senator, Pearson (4) 
6. A Small Town in Germany, Le Carre 
Couples, Updike (7) 
8. Testimony of Two Men, Caldwell (6) 
). The First Circle, Solzhenitsyn (8) 
10. Red Sky at Morning, Bradford 


) 


NONFICTION 
Sixty Years on the Firing Line, 
Krock (5) 
The Money Game, ‘Adam Smith’ (1) 
3. The Rich and the Super-Rich, 
Lundberg (4) 
Davies (3) 
5. Soul on Ice, Cleaver (7) 
6. Iberia, Michener (9) 
7. Between Parent and Child, Ginott (8) 
&. The Case Against Congress, 
Pearson and Anderson (6) 
9. The Doctor’s Quick Weight Loss Diet, 
Stillman and Baker 
10. The American Challenge, 
Servan-Schreiber (2) 
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What-in-the-name-of 
_ ., Roquefort 
is this supposed to be? 


Roquefort Cheese. Made 
of sheep’s milk. Ripened in the Roquefort caverns. 


Roquefort means R 


Not “something like it.” Definitely not blue cheese. 
Hereafter, show me Roquefort on the label first. 
Just like the label on a vintage wine. 
Carry on! 





We quit 
when youre 
ahead. 


AA Vir Oliva City cs 


for temporary relief 
Sa 


White Collar provides temporary girls who fill a need, not just 
a space. No matter what the job, every girl is guaranteed to 
succeed or you pay nothing. Now, isn’t that just what you need? 


White Collar Girls of America, Inc. 





OW to get 


~ Wanda Landowska 
to play 


in your Car. 


{ 
! 








Just slip an cight-track cartridge 
into a Lear Jet stereo eight car unit 

. and turn her on, Landowska 
or Lena, whomever your heart 
desires. That's one of the beauties 
ol a Lear Jet stereo eight car unit. 
No news, no noise, no nonsense. 
Just the music you want to hear, 
when you want 
10 hear it, for 





as long as you want to hear it. Un 
interrupted 

Another beauty of the Lear Jet 
stereo eight is the way it works. 
With eight-track cartridges. 
There's no butter-fingering around 
with reels, threading, or rewinding. 

And when you get out of your 
car, the same eight-track cartridge 
will work in our other systems, too. 
The home stereo ¢ ight system, our 
sterco eight portables, o1 our stereo 
eight tape deck that plugs into 
your own home console. 

If you've got the courage ol your 
music convictions, wouldn't a Lear 
Jet stereo eight system be great in 
your car? 

Or your home? 

Or at the beach? 

Wanda would like it. 


Lear Jet 


stereo 8 


You only hea 











We test and test and keep on testing. 
Its Ford Motor Com pany’s s better Silens 
to keep: vou out of trouble. 





F atour Rome o Te z Track 
You'd think we'd be satisfied after we've tested every vital part 
in our 1969 cars, Not us. We keep right on testing. 

We snatch completed cars off our assembly lines and take 
them to our Romeo Test Facility. In a few weeks we give a car as 
much wear as most drivers could give it in its lifetime. 

Then we tear the cars down. Check every vital part again, 
These parts have already passed our pre-production engineering 
tests. The complete automobile is already coming off the assembly 
line. Why keep on testing ? 

Because we want to find trouble, so you don’t. It’s a Better 
Idea that you may not have realized was there. 

We want Better Ideas like our floating caliper power front 
dise brakes to keep working the way they were designed to work. 
So we test their fade resistance, wet resistance and swerve re- 
sistance. Test them with punishment you couldn't dish out in 
50.000 miles. 

That's why we have more test track facilities than anybody 
in the business. Because Ford Motor Company respects the fact 
that when you invest your money in any car of ours, you have 
a right to expect more than good looks. So, when you go out to 
buy a new car remember ... 

EVERY BETTER IDEA COMES WITH ANOTHER 
BETTER IDEA THAT MAKES IT EVEN BETTER 
: ; ae 





.» has a better idea 











No matter 
what shape itis, 

Air Express 
can take it. 
















Only Air Express has the facilities to give priority 
treatment to every package. Whether it’s big and 
bulky or small and tidy. 

We're the only ones with priority on all scheduled 
U.S. airlines. So your package goes aboard the first 
plane out. 

The Air Express advantages cost no more. And 
include pickup and delivery. Even in towns where 
there’s no airport. So why not show your customers 
what you think of your product? And always ship it 
Air Express. 


But it won't go air express 
unless you call Air Express 
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The most astonishing detective 
item Ulatcyclauillile elm Alem MPA 





outlining of muscles and subtle shadings. 


8 








Left, Stone Age ax is used by experimenter to 
study its wear patterns. Right, Cro-Magnon man is 
correctly depicted as being tall and robust. 





Skill of prehistoric cave artists is revealed by precise 





This Magdalenian ivory horse, only three inches long, 
has delicate scratch marks to indicate hair. 


1D HOMO-ERECTUS CARLY HOMO SAPHNS SOLO MAN SHODESN MAN —-NLANOITHAL HAN CRO. MAGNON Mam | MRODLIIN MAN 


Did you know that the famous “Piltdown man” 
was a deliberate hoax that fooled scientists for 
40 years? That the early history of the human 
species has a 10-million-year gap about which 
nothing is known? That modern science can 
diagnose arthritis in a 44,000-year-old 
skeleton? 

Fascinating discoveries like these make the 
development of man the greatest drama the 
world has ever witnessed. Here is the birth 
of all our history, our art, our religion, our 
civilization. Here you see emerging all those 
qualities that made us what we are today... 
that enabled us to descend from the trees and 
reach for the stars. 

The story begins with a handful of men 
who risked their reputations—and sometimes 
their lives—to defy convention and dig out the 
truth. It gathers force with Darwin's On the 
Origin of Species, which challenged man's 
whole conception of himself as being above 
the laws of nature. And it reaches a climax 
today with the introduction of scientific meth- 
ods that can reconstruct a fantastic story mil- 
lions of years old from a few teeth, fragments 
of bone and chipped stones. 


More than 200 illustrations— 
many in full color 


Like all the volumes in the LIFE Nature 
Library, Early Man brings its subject vividly 
alive before your eyes. In realistic artists’ 
renderings—based on the latest archaeological 
evidence—you'll sce what early man looked 
like in the various stages of his long history. 
You'll learn what he ate and wore... what 
sort of shelter he slept in... how he managed 
with the simplest weapons to kill elephants 
and huge bears. You'll see him discovering 
the uses of fire...learning to make tools... 
turning his hand to art...developing social 
and religious awareness. 

You'll see—in their true colors—remarkably 
expressive paintings and sculptures of primi- 
tive man, and the actual skulls that showed 
early man's growing brain. You'll learn how 
a dog discovered the great prehistoric cave 





Follow his progress from tree-dweller to space-traveler 
for 10 days free as a guest of the Nature Library 


paintings of Lascaux and how almost every 
branch of modern science has played a part 
in reconstructing man’s step-by-step advance 
over 25 million years. 

You'll be surprised to see how deeply influ- 
enced we still are by our ancestors... how the 
traits they needed to survive persist in us 
today. You'll understand what scientists mean 
when they say that our technology has outrun 
our biology, leaving us a million years out of 
step with our own inventions. Early Man will 
show you how cholesterol and coronary prob- 
lems may well result from the “wild animal” 
response of our bodies to stress. The book ex- 
plains too what is being done in various fields 
of medicine and sociology to help us deal with 
these ancient carryovers. 

Written by Professor F. Clark Howell, Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and the Editors of Time-Lire Books, 
Early Man is both an authoritative reference 
work and a rousing adventure story. A big, 
handsome, hardbound book—8%”" x 11”—it 
contains more than 200 illustrations, many in 
color. An index, bibliography and appendix 
of the major human fossil sites make it an 
especially useful supplement for school sub- 
jects such as Biology and History. 

Despite all these lavish features, Early Man 
costs much less than you might expect, just 
$3.95 to subscribers, plus postage and han- 
dling...a price made possible by Trme-LIFE 
Books’ large print orders and extensive 
facilities. 


Borrow it before you buy it 


You may borrow Early Man for 10 days free. 
If you decide you don't want it, just send it 
back. If you keep it, we'll send you other vol- 
umes of the LIFE Nature Library — for the 
same 10-day trial —one every two months. 
There is no minimum number you must buy. 

To browse through mankind's original 
family album, spanning 25 million years, mail 
the postpaid order form now. Or write to: 
Time-LirE Books, Dept. 4905, Time & Life 
Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


Among other volumes in the Nature Library: 
The Universe, The Sea, The Earth 





An African Bushman, member of a society that has 
not changed in centuries, pauses during his long hunt. 





Above, ancient elephant bones are jacketed 
with plaster for shipment to a museum. 


+ Written by F. Clark Howell. 
Actual book size: 

842" x 11”. * 200 pages. 
Over 200 illustrations, 
photos and maps, 

many in full color. 











Run-of-the-mill cars got you feel- 
ing grounded? Spread your wings 
and soar in a Cutlass S. Rocket 
350 V-8 (or big 250 Action-Line 
Six), louvered hood, hideaway 
windshield wipers and new GM 
safety features, all standard. 





Want to really send the ordi- 
nary into a tailspin? Order yours 
with bucket seats, center con- 
sole, G.T. stripes! Price? Right 
down your runway. Every Cutlass 
sports an easy-to-take low price. 


from the ordinary. 











LETTERS 


een 


Who Is the Sinner? 


Sir; It is much more than 
that Cardinal Cushing, who made the 
only sensible, truly Christian statement 
concerning the Kennedy-Onassis marriage 
[Nov. 1]. should be subjected to hate 
mail because of his position, Those tra- 
dition-bound theologians would do well 
to restrict the scope of their proclamations 
and arguments to areas more fitted to 
their talents than the question of who is, 
and who is not, a “public sinner.” 
RicHarp C. KEVIN 


unfortunate 


Austin, Texas 


Sir: There is one vital question which 1 
would dearly like to ask Cardinal Cush- 
ing. In the unlikely event of a poor widow 
asking him personally whether she should 
marry a divorced man, and one of a dif- 
ferent church. would he have given the 
same reply as the one to Jackie Onassis? 
Would he have announced to the world 
at large that this poor widow was “free 
to marry whomsoever she likes” and that 
talk of her being a sinner was “nonsense”? 
If he replied no, then he would have been 
guilty of believing in one law for the rich 
and one for the poor. If he replied yes, 
he evidently would not believe in the fun- 
damental tenets of the church in) which 
he holds so eminent a position. 
(Mrs,) P. Wart 

Twickenham, England 


Sir: The greed and viciousness of the 
“great” American public will never cease 
to amaze me. It has devoured the lives of 
two Kennedys and is reacting like a spoiled 
child because it failed to consume a third 
life for its own pleasure, 

My God, Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis 
led this country courageously through some 
of history's darkest moments—and we 
can't even manage to return simple wish- 
es of peace and happiness to her now, Rath- 
er depressing, isn’t it? 

Nancy Warp 
Whitewater, Wis. 


Sir: Hey, we can't wait for the NBC spe- 
cial “Jackie Redecorates the Parthenon.” 

Mary Mona JOHNSON 
Dilley, Texas 


Sir: 1 offer Hughes Rudd one bottle of 
ouzo for each drop of Greek blood that 
he can find in the veins of Prince Philip, 
Duke of Edinburgh, formerly a Prince of 
Greece (Nov. I]. “Phil the Greek” aside, 
the Greek royal family is a junior branch 
of the Danish royal house, which is most- 
ly North German in origin. Ergo, Philip 
is not one of your restaurant Greeks be- 
cause he is not of Greek descent—as Mr. 
Rudd will have it 
STARK CANNING-WHITELEY 

Manhattan 


Big Town Blues 


Sir: “John Lindsay's Ten Plagues” [Nov, 
1] illustrates the tragic fate of honest 
and idealistic men in today’s political struc- 
ture. The mayor has devolved from hero 
to scapegoat for trying to govern with prin- 
ciple. It is sad to see a fickle public turn 
on a man whom they hailed as “the hope 
of the nation” such a short time ago, 
These people cannot realize he has not 
been letting them down, but merely is a vic- 
tim of the system he is so valiantly and un- 
selfishly trying to change. 
Davip J. GaInes 

Stanford, Calif. 
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Sir: Turbulent, seething. and immense dif- 
ficulties have for many years plagued New 
York City. These problems are part ot 
the reason why it is one of the most col- 
orful and most fascinating cities in the 
world. 1 wouldn't trade the cramped, pol- 
luted, noisy and ungovernable city for 
any purified and antiseptic community in 
the U.S. New York is vital. New York is 
exciting, and New York is obviously where 
i's happening, baby. It may be a mess, 
but it’s a beautiful and thrilling mess. 
JEFFREY RICHARDS 

Middletown, Conn. 


Sir; Mr. Shanker is out for power and dis- 
ruption of the school system. We all 
know that the strike is not at all in the in- 
terests of the studerts but to prevent the 
system from decentralizing. Local boards 
might well mean quality education for all 


students in New York City—something 
which hasn't arisen from a slow, cen- 
tralized bureaucracy. | am a senior in 


high school, and if the system) remains 
the way it is, 1 am glad that this is the 
last year that E will be a part of it. 

Ropert Rosorsky 
Brooklyn 


Sir) The frustration of the school crisis 
for me, as a U.F.T. member, reminds me of 
when my brother used to tease me and 
Mommy smacked me for retaliating. Please 
find out who's making whose life miserable 
before you smack the U.F-T. again. 
: SYLVIA KUSHEL 

Manhattan 


Sir: Getting rid of “Jewish Power” in 
the schools of New York will solve but 
one of poor John’s ten plagues. Who will 
the other nine scapegoats be, pray? 

C. M. GLASSER 
Miami Beach 


Sir: Your gloom about New York re- 
minds me of the Londoners who thought 
it was the end when the Hilton appeared 
on the Hyde Park skyline. 

Manhattan looks handsomer, cleaner and 
brighter to me than it did when | was last 
here three years ago, A lot of good work 
seems to have been done on those slums 
along the tracks between 138th and 110th 
streets, and many of the new buildings in 
Midtown are a delight to the eye. 

Rude? Surly? Nasty? I find that people 
on the streets are far more polite and 
friendly than they used to be, and about 
one in 20 is no longer afraid to look you 
in the eye. 














WALTER GRAEBNER 
London 
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Sir: 
erence to Oshkosh. No, we do not have 


Ho-hum. Still another derogatory ref- 


“the electric excitement of New York,” 
hut we do have schools in full operation, 
firemen and policemen doing their duties, 
plus regular garbage collection. Interested 
New Yorkers may contact our Chamber 
of Commerce. 
R. W. RusseLe 

Oshkosh, Wis 


Sir: Thanks for the high-camp comic re- 
lief, “On Running New York” [Nov. 1] 
The counterpoint of describing Lindsay 
laughing over a column on “pseudo in- 
tellectuals”” and then having him quote 
Dickens and Yeats was inspired. For those 
of us who have heard hizzoner try to ar- 
ticulate without a script. this new-found el- 
oquence came as a real surprise. Add a 
wife who sounds the dinner bell in French, 
sherry for lunch, and a picture of our 
boy John in tails at the Met, and you 
have the ingredients for a clever bur- 
lesque of J-F.K. and Jackie. 
Morton Cusack 

Bayside, NY 


Paprika Power 


Sirs Having followed the outcome of the 
Olympic Games since 1936, | conclude 
that the award for overall winner should 
go to Hungary, This small nation has main- 
tained its No. | position, on a number-of- 
medals-per-capita basis, ever since Berlin 
Their lead is usually staggering too: in Mex- 
ico, about one medal per 350,000 popu- 
lation y, the U.S.’s one medal per 1,950,000. 
| wonder: is it the paprika... ? 
Tuomas N. Foris 

Mill Valley, Calif. 


Sir: Although your articles on the Olym- 
pics were frustratingly short, they did pro- 
vide insight as to the thrill and drama of 
the Games. But while you gave credit to 
the dominance of the American swim 
team, the name of Charlie Hickcox was ab- 
sent, Fast becoming the Yanks’ premier 
male swimmer, Hickcox grabbed three 
golds and a silver medal in Mexico. He an- 
nexed the 200- and 400-meter individual 
medley crowns and swam to a second 
place in the 100-meter backstroke. He 
also led off America’s world-record-set- 
ting medley relay team. Hickcox now 
holds world records in the two individual 
medleys and the American record in 
the backstroke. 
L. Witttam Huck Jr. 

Stanford, Calif. 


Pow to the Translator 
Sir: Yasunari Kawabata’s award of the 
Nobel Prize for literature (Oct. 25} could 
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If you still think 


stereo is a phonograph, 
hop in your Edsel and go. 








There’s a much better way to play Or record whatever you like on a We'll give you over $30 worth of 
stereo recordings than on a blank cassette. cassettes when you buy the new way 
phonograph. A newer way. An There are matched oiled-walnut to go stereo, And, we'll give you a 
easier way. A better sounding way. speakers, push-button controls, big full color poster of Herb Alpert 
With the Ampex Micro 85 stereo inputs and outputs, stereo mikes just for getting a Sen at 
cassette tape player/recorder. and VU meter (for perfect your Ampex dealer’ 
Which is a long way of saying a recording), the works. 
complete stereo sound system. So if you still want to buy a 
Our Micro 85 plays and records phonograph, hop in your Edsel 
on cassettes, little tiny tapes and get one. But for a stereo For a color brochure on the 
sealed in plastic cases. system that’s as up-to-date as complete line of Ampex cassette 
A cassette, unlike a record, never tomorrow, see the player(recorders, write Dept. 543, 
warps, scratches or wears out. Ampex Mino 85 Ampex Corp., 205 W. Touhy Ave., 
é ‘ide a Park Ridge, Ill. 60068 


You just snap in a pre-recorded 
cassette, push a button and listen. 








more deserving. His Snow Coun 
try is a book to read, reread and to trea- 
sure. But it can be read only in English 
by most of us, and I strongly suspect 
that the beautiful translation by Edward 
G. Seidensticker, which makes this pos 
sible, may have played a large part in at- 
tracting the attention of the panel, Your 
excellent article is lacking only in that it 
does not quote from his introduction to 
Country ‘In Snow Country we 
come upon the roaring silence of a win 
ter night, for instance. or the round soft 
ness of the sound of running water, or, in 
a somewhat more elaborate figure, the 
sound of a bell, far back in the singing of 
a teakettle, suddenly becomes a woman's 
feet.” 

Beautiful, and Seidensticker at his best 
WaLrTer K. HIGGINS 


not be 


Snow 


Annandale, Va 


Timely Lesson 


Sir The memoirs of the late Senator Rob 
ert Kennedy [Oct. 25] provide a timely les- 
son on the virtues of civilian control 
over the military. Military blunders, mis 
calculations and misjudgments have been 
frequent than history and texts re 
cord. Lucky for us that President John 
F. Kennedy was conscious of military fal 
libility when he so brilliantly resolved 
the Cuban crisis in 1962. With due re- 
spect to our dedicated and loyal mil- 
itary leaders, let us hope that our 
President will never subordinate his judg 
ment to theirs, particularly in this age 
of the bomb 


more 


FRANK A. ZIMANSKI 
Captain, U.S.N. (Ret.) 


Coronado, Calif 
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For Shame 


Sir This is to congratulate you on the ex 
cellent Essay “What If You Don't Vote? 
[Nov. I]. Millions of Czechs, Hungarians 
and Poles are ready to die behind the 
Iron Curtain for that very right of a free 
and unfettered vote, while American 
pseudo-intellectual masochists agitate for 
the boycott of the 1968 presidential elec 
tions. Shame on them 
GeorGE J. LERSKI 

Department of Political Science 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 


Sir: Your defining the vote as a “privi- 
f rather than a “responsibility” ts an 
all too common error. By recommending 
endorsement of mediocre candidates, you 
are relegating your freedom to power-hun 
ery party professionals the next time 
around, The evil man is the one who 
does nothing—nothing to protect this 
country from the “take for grantedness” 
of the cynics. Your complete misunder 
standing of what McCarthy is trying to 
do only indicates that you, by your own 
apathy, not ours, will be a powerful foe 
to the next generation of leaders 

LesLit F 





CARR 
Boston 


Here and Now 
reading your article about the 


Sir: After y 

plight of Negro Scott Damaschke and his 
white father [Nov. 1], Il was incensed by 
Judge Streeter’s attitude. Why hurt an in 
nocent child, living happily with his fam 
ily, by removing him from those he loves 
because they are a different shade? Judge 








Streeter’s reasoning involving “the diffi 
culties for this child when he gets to be 
16 or 17 and begins to date” is the most 
preposterous I have ever heard in my 
life! How can he take himself seriously? 
Does he not realize that the here and 
now, especially for a small child, are 
more important? 

Scott needs the warmth and love that 
his family can give him. Losing them 
would be a far more traumatic experience 
than any he might have 14 or 15 years 
from now, when he starts to date. By 
that time, society may have altered so 
that interracial dating will no longer cause 
problems 

(Mrs.) DoroTHY CHATEAUBRIAND 
Port Washington, N.Y 


The Snake Bit 


Sir: You state that snake handling [Nov 
1] is based on Jesus’ words in Mark: 16 
Modern versions of the Bible do not in 
clude these words in the text. The oldest 


Greek manuscripts do not include “snake 
power.” Modern scholars generally agree 
with James L. Price of Duke University 


that “vocabulary, style, content and manu 
script evidence support the conclusion that 
this ending is no part of the Second Gos 
pel. Later scribes supplied it.” The King 
James translators did not have access to 
these early manuscripts, so the words do 
occur in their version of 1611 

Don’t blame Jesus! Blame people who re 
fuse the results of modern scholarship 
and insist on using an outdated version 
of the Bible 

(THE Rev.) DonaLD R. VROON 

The United Methodist Church 
Hicksville, N.Y 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


Re hhafleay 


HE pictures on this page introduce 

the writers, researchers, reporters 
and editors of Time’s Nation sec- 
tion. The main part of their Elec- 
tion Day job did not begin until 
after the polls started to close. Then, 
as on-the-spot reports were filed by 
TiME correspondents across the coun- 
try, Nation staff members wound up 
the demanding, detailed coverage of 
the campaign by working around the 
clock. On the longest night of their 
year, they were assisted by colleagues 
from other sections, including Senior 
Editors Jesse Birnbaum, Champ 
Clark, Marshall Loeb and Peter Mar- 
tin, and Associate Editors Leon Ja 
roff, Robert Jones and Ed Magnuson. 
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Last week TIME went to press earfier than usual so that a campaign wrap- 
up and a cover story on the Viet Nam bombing halt could be delivered to 


readers before Election Day. This issue, with its report on the election 
results, is also ahead of schedule. Next issue we return to normal publication. 
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New slanted Fliptop and new Jack-in-the-box racks make loading 


faster and easier! Here’s the inside story: 





First, notice how the new slanted 
Fliptop design lowers the front of 
the dishwasher. It's about 4” below 
the top of most top loaders, for 
easier accessibility. 





Open the new slanted Fliptop. Watch 
the new Jack-in-the-box racks gently 
bob up to meet you. Even the bottom 
rack rises... a Frigidaire exc/usive, 
to help save you time and effort! 


— 4 





See how the unique new Frigidaire 
design helps you load and unload with 
a lot less bending and stretching? 
Now that Frigidaire has invented a 
top loader that meets you half 
way, is any other kind of top loader 
worth having? 






Frigidaire 
<8 bothers to 
ieee build in 

more help. 
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Northwestern Mutual 





M. L. ARNOLD, President, Harper and Row, Publishers 


Life Policyowner, Mr. Arnold has purchased NML insurance on five o 


incorporated, New York City 


KARSH. OTTAWA 





‘Are you sure yout life insurance 
is doing what you thinkits doing 2” 


It’s inevitable, of course, that a man’s personal circum- 





stances change 


increases, a home is purchased, children go 
retirement years approach. These are just a 
ordinary changes that affect a man’s life and 


security. (J That's why | feel an annual life 
insurance checkup is almost as vital as a 
medical checkup 
nual review, with the help of a perceptive 
professional agent, | have been able to 
make certain that my life insurance pro- 


Thanks to such an an- 


as the years go by. His family grows, income 


to college, 
few of the 
his family’s 


gram is still doing what | think it’s doing 
insurance planning starts with a good life insurance agent 
And there are no more thoroughly trained agents than 
those of Northwestern Mutual Life. Over half of all estab- 
lished NML agents are Chartered Life Underwriters (CLL 





NML 





Good life 


One out of three is a member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. 1] An NML agent 
is skilled, experienced and, just as impor- 
tant, understanding. His advice costs you 
nothing extra. Northwestern Mutual Life— 
Milwaukee 
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First Savings Building, 425 California Street, San Francisco Architect: John Carl Warnecke and Associates, San Francisco 


San Francisco’s First Savings Building avoids the bright life 
with PPG sunglasses. 


The First Savings Building is one of many new high tion. More demanding climates may require other 


rise buildings reshaping the peninsula skyline. From 
its dramatic columns of bay windows, this 26-story 
office building looks out on bright waters and cable- 
car streets through PPG sunglasses: tinted windows 
that increase comfort by reducing brightness. 

The architects found PPG Sotarsronze™ plate 
glass perfect for this sunny northern California loca 


types of PPG environmental glass. Like coated 
glasses and insulating glasses to keep you cooler in 
summer, warmer in winter. So you can cut air con 
ditioning costs, lower heating bills 

We call this Glass Conditioning.* Ask your arch 
tect about it. Or write: PPG INDUSTRIES, One Gate- 
way Center, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222 
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This superb furniture is also the 
world’s most advanced color TV. Magnavox. 


Aegean Classic, with tambour doors to cover 23" (diag.) screen 


Outside, Magnavox is expertly crafted furniture, hand-rubbed to a lustrous finish. Inside, it’s the world’s most 
advanced color TV. With ingenious features like Automatic Color that fine-tunes your set automatically, perfectly— 
every channel, every time. 

Chromatone,an exclusive feature, adds unusual warmth and depth 
to color. Our remote control includes color intensity, tint, even 
UHF controls. It’s the most complete remote control ever devised. 

The Quick-On feature gives you an instant picture. And 
Magnavox high fidelity speakers assure better listening. 

Magnavoxis sold through selected dealers (see Yellow Pages). 

Prices start at $319.90. ieee 


Magnavox Color TV... beautifully made, inside and out. FM/AM radic y styling ing.) portable 


the magnificent 


Magnavox 
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THE NATION 





NARROW VICTORY, WIDE PROBLEMS 


OLLED and analyzed as never be- 

fore, accused of indifference toward 
the candidates and alarm over the ts 
sues, the nation’s electorate finally got 
its turn. It spoke quietly. It expressed 
no overwhelming preference for a per 
sonality or a party. But it acted coolly, 
picking and choosing among candidates 
for high office and low. And it laid to 
rest some phantoms that had threatened 
to haunt the Republic and the two- 
party system for years. Yet the nation de- 
nied Richard Nixon the really massive 
“mandate to govern” he had pleaded 
for. In fact, the vote was In many ways 
a reflection of the divisions that have 
been tormenting the country all year 

Ironically, in a record turnout of more 
than 72 million, Nixon's victory was 
painfully narrow—though a triumph tn 
personal terms, With 93% of the un 
official count in, Nixon had 29,565,052 
(43%); Hubert Humphrey, 29,539,500 
(43%): and George Wallace, 9,181,466 
(13%). The indicated electoral vote was 
290) for Nixon, 203 for Humphrey and 
45 for Wallace. Contrary to many pre 
dictions, the voters showed no incli 
nation to boycott the election. Nor were 
they so angry or disillusioned as to 
waste inordinate numbers of votes on 
splinter parties 

Wallace’s 13% was impressive in one 
sense: it Was more than twice the com 
bined totals won by Progressive Henry 
Wallace and Dixiecrat Strom Thurmond 
in 1948 and was the largest third-party 
turnout since Robert La Follette gar 
nered nearly 17% in 1924. (Theodore 
Roosevelt's Bull Moose Party ran sec 
ond with 27.4% in 1912.) However, out- 
side the Deep South his showing shrank 
dramatically below his standing in the 
polls through the late summer and ear- 
ly fall. He failed to prove his con- 
tention that the “rednecks” he bragged 
about were sufficiently numerous or 
widely enough distributed to people a na 
tional movement (see following story) 
Thus the prospects of his American In 
dependent Party now seem far less bull- 
ish than they did just a few weeks ago 
Conversely, the future of the two-party 
system seems more secure 

Unfettered Team. Combined with the 
Republican vote, however, Wallace's 
showing underlined the electorate’s big- 
gest message to Washington: Americans 
want a change, although in the absence 


of a figure with a compelling program 
their feelings were ambivalent. Hence 
they belatedly warmed to Humphrey's 
gutsy drive for an upset in such num 
bers as to make Election Night one of 
the most suspenseful in memory. Also, 
they were insufficiently moved by Nix 
on's wary campaign to give him a gen- 
erous plurality. Finally, the candidates’ 
failure to draw the issues very sharply 
does not allow for translation of the out- 
come into cohesive demands for spe 
cific innovations in public policy 

But in broad terms, the differences 
among the three candidates were tan 
gible enough to judge what a majority 
of voters went for—and against. The 
trend was obviously conservative, away 
from the omniscient federalism of the 
Great Society, toward the decentralized 
approach espoused by the Republicans 
and, more vaguely, by Wallace. White 
voters seemed to be attracted by Nix 
on’s relatively tough stand on the law 
and-order issue and leary of Humphrey's 
rather orthodox liberal approach. Be- 
cause so little light showed between 


Nixon and Humphrey on Viet Nam, it 
is unlikely that the war played a large 
part in the presidential vote—or, for 
that matter, in the congressional races. 
The bombing suspension and the pros- 
pect of more significant negotiations may 
well have helped Humphrey's momen- 
tum in the campaign’s last days. On 
the other hand, Nixon’s promise of a 
new team unfettered by the outgoing Ad- 
Mministration’s war policies undoubtedly 
attracted many votes, Wallace's stated in- 
tention to turn the war over to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as a last resort ob 
viously had little appeal 

Smallest Since Wilson. The vote pat 
tern underscored yet again the frag 
mented condition of American politics 
Negroes were almost unanimous for 
Humphrey, showing no faith whatever 
in Nixon’s promise to give blacks “a 
piece of the action.” The Northeast 
was Humphrey country, with the im 
portant exception of New Jersey, where 
Governor Richard Hughes blamed what 
he termed Wallace’s “hate vote” for 
the narrow Democratic defeat. Nixon 





PRESIDENT-ELECT NIXON & FAMILY AT MANHATTAN’S WALDORF-ASTORIA 
The message to Washington: Americans want a change. 
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and Wallace divided the South, except 
for Texas. Nixon dominated most of 
the Midwestern and Western states 
Historically, there is nothing too un 
usual about minority Presidents. In the 
37 elections since the first serious at 
tempt to count the popular vote, this 
was the 15th won with less than a ma 
jority, most often because of third and 
fourth parties. Lincoln, Cleveland, Wil 
Truman all had to make do 
with less than 50%, as did John F. Ken 
nedy, But not since Wilson's first elec- 
tion in 1912 with 41.9% of the vote, 
has a President received so small a 
share as Nixon has. And no other mod 
ern President has been elected to a first 
term to confront a Congress controlled 
by the opposition. Although the G.O.P 
gained Senate strength, its progress to 
ward domination of the House was sur 
prisingly slight. The 91st Congress will 
be in Democratic hands 
The 37th President 
party, could hardly have expected the 
initial bliss that most new White House 
tenants enjoy on Capitol Hill. The po 
litical atmosphere has been too roiled, 
Partly 
partly because he fell 
so far short of a popular majority, Nix 
on will probably attempt to give a non 
partisan patina to his Administration 
Otherwise he cannot hope to rally the 
public support and Democratic 


son and 


regardless of his 


public opinion too combustible 
for this reason 


coop 
eration he will need 

Social Remedies. At the same time 
the Republicans, even with their man 


in the White House, still have a long 


WHERE THEY WON 
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way to go to establish themselves as a 
strong, full partner in the two-party sys- 
tem. This they failed to do even with 
the benefit of two Eisenhower landslides 
in the 1950s. Despite their comeback 
in the congressional and gubernatorial 
elections of 1966, despite their gains at 
the statehouse and Senate levels this 
year, the Republicans must drive their 
roots still deeper. And they must do it 
at a time when the electorate 
more independent than ever 
Ticket splitting this year seemed to be 
come the national norm. Filling offices 
below the national ticket, voters in state 
after state indicated a keen sense of dis 
crimination and a resistance to pre 
dictable patterns. In the House elections, 
incumbents seemed to enjoy the edge. In 
several Senate and gubernatorial con 
tests, the voters reached for new per 
sonalities. In New York, Humphrey 
gained an easy victory, while the Re 
publicans ended Democratic control of 


seems 


the state assembly 

The Democrats, of course, have their 
wn set of problems. They managed to 
achieve a degree of unity in October 
that seemed impossible immediately af 
ter their August convention. Yet in de 
feat they lack a single strong leader 
Lyndon Johnson may achieve an elder 
statesman’s status, but he can hardly ex 
pect to regain the trust of the party’s 
most vital activists. Humphrey, in his 
concession statement, pledged to “ded 
icate myself to a vital Democratic Party 
and to continue to work in the cause 


human rights, of peace and the bet 
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terment of man.” Although his showing 
certainly assures his position in the 
party, his most attentive listeners will 
not be among the younger and more en 
ergetic Democrats 

That the old Democratic coalition Is 
broken has become a political cliche 
The question for the immediate future 
is how the party will attempt to con 
struct a new coalition in view of the 
wholesale defection of the South, the 
disaffection of many middle-income 
families, the revolt of many liberals 
and young voters 

The 1968 election lacked sufficient 
clarity for both parties. The Democrats 
were not beaten so badly as to make thor 
oughgoing internal overhaul 
able. The Republicans did not win eas 
ily or widely enough to be comfortable 
in victory. George Wallace was deflated 
but not totally demolished. Thus the out 
look is for more turbulence, at least 


unavoid- 


until the electorate gets a chance to 
speak more unequivocally in 1970 and 
1972 

Meanwhile, both parties will be seck 
ing new foundations on which to en 
large their strength. They will have a 
common target among the young. Both 
parties must seek to reclaim the Deep 
South and to win back the disenchanted 
on the right and left elsewhere as well 
In the process, the Republicans and 
Democrats might find some of the so 
cial remedies that both major candidates 
promised when they repeatedly pledged 
themselves to lead the nation and re 
store national unity 
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THE SHAPE OF THE VOTE 


HE 1968 presidential race,” Pollster 

George Gallup declared last month, 
“may go into the record books as the 
one that shattered more traditional vot- 
ing patterns than any other election of 
this century.” 

For months, dissidents of the pro-Wal- 
lace right and antiwar left threatened 
to fragment the nation’s two-party align 
ment. The Alabamian, it was feared, 
would sunder the New Deal coalition 
of labor, Negroes and ethnic minorities 
by luring away hundreds of thousands 
of blue-collar workers; disaffected Dem- 
ocrats—and most Negroes—would sit 
out the election in disgust or apathy. 
Richard Nixon predicted confidently 
that a “silent center” would rise up 
with an overwhelming mandate for the 
Republican Party 

It did not turn out quite that way 
and an even greater surprise was the ex- 
tent to which the vote generally fol- 
lowed more traditional party lines. In- 
stead of the convulsive upheaval that 
many had foreseen, the election was un- 
predictably normal in several important 
respects. Up to a point, the voting pat 
terns followed those of 1960; the Dem- 
ocrats drew their strength largely from 
the big industrial states of the North 
east, plus Michigan, West Virginia, Min 
nesota and Texas. Richard Nixon, as 
he had eight years ago, attracted the Re- 
publican faithful of the suburbs, He car- 
ried virtually the same Midwestern states 
that he had won against John Ken- 
nedy, as well as the entire Far West 
and several peripheral Southern states, 
including Florida, Virginia, Tennessee 
and Kentucky 

George Wallace, the dreaded un- 
known factor, proved to be primarily a 
sectional candidate after all. His major 
impact was confined to the Deep South, 
where, as expected, he and his running 
mate, Curtis LeMay, carried Loutsiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas and 
Georgia. Nowhere in the industrial 
Northern states did he wrench away a 
massive blue-collar vote. In Boston's 
working-class districts, for example, 
Humphrey tallied 74% of the vote to 
Wallace’s 24%. In poorer white sec- 
tions of Detroit, pre-election Wallace 
partisans flocked back to the Democratic 
Party, joining Negroes, suburban whites 
and elderly voters to swing Michigan's 
21 electoral votes to Humphrey by 151,- 
000 votes, Many Wallaceites also de- 
fected in Southern and Border states 
upon which he had counted, “They all 
talked hard.” said Republican State 
Chairman Bill Murfin of Florida, “but 
the softness was there, and in the last 
two weeks of the campaign they just 
melted away.” 

Philadelphia Story. One positive et- 
fect that Wallace did exert was to help 
turn out the Negro vote. Throughout 
the campaign, many dissident blacks 
had urged a boycott of the presidential 
elections as a gesture of frustration and 
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contempt for the entire political sys- 
tem. In Newark, Detroit, New York, 
Boston and Los Angeles, the threat of 
Wallace persuaded at least some Negro 
voters to try to neutralize the white back- 
lash vote by supporting Humphrey. In 
Philadelphia, Negroes in the north-side 
ghetto allied with Jewish voters—who 
went in great numbers for Humphrey 
throughout the U.S.—and some upper- 





middle-class whites to give Humphrey 


collar workers were also considerably 
less inclined to vote Republican this 
year, especially those living in urban 
centers. 

In some large Northern cities such 
as Buffalo and Detroit, Middle and East 
ern European ethnic groups surprisingly 
eschewed Wallace and split their votes 
fairly evenly between Humphrey and 
Nixon. They reflected the tug of al- 
legiance between the Democrats’ tra- 
ditional support of the working man 
and the Republicans’ more militant 
stand on the issue of law and order. Mid- 





WALLACE & CHILDREN WITH LeMAY IN MONTGOMERY 
Primarily sectional after all. 


a 270,000 plurality. It was enough to off- 
set Nixon's gains elsewhere in Penn- 
sylvania and carry the state’s 29 elec- 
toral votes for the Democrats. Roughly 
90% of registered Negroes turned out 
in some areas. Throughout the South, 
where one-third of the region’s 3,250,000 
Negro voters were participating In a 
presidential election for the first time, 
balloting was heavy 

In much of the nation, however, the 
Negro turnout fell somewhat below 
the level of 1964, when the fear of a 
Goldwater victory brought a_ record 
6,048,000 to the polls. This year, Hu 
bert Humphrey received some 83% ot 
Cleveland's Negro vote, where L.B.J 
had collected nearly 95% four years 
ago. If Negroes were generally less 
than enthusiastic about Richard Nixon, 
many did not seem to fear him quite 
enough to get to the polls. 

Tug of Allegiance. Expectedly, the 
nation’s suburbs went heavily Repub- 
lican in general, although in the East 
the G.O.P. failed to muster the 60% to 
62% majorities that it customarily re- 
ceives in vintage years. The spread be 
tween the Republicans and Democrats 
in New York’s Nassau County, usually 
one of the Republicans’ biggest plurality 
counties in the nation, was only some 
10%. Young professionals and white- 


dle-class Catholic families that aban 
doned the G.O.P. to vote for John 
Kennedy eight years ago were largely 
back within the Republican fold. The na- 
tion’s women voters, partly because of 
the bombing halt, tended to favor 
Humphrey 

The Democrats, of course, had sub- 
stantial support from numerous dis- 
sidents who had sworn after the Chi 
cago convention that they would never 
vote for Humphrey. As the campaign 
wore on, they evolved a sort of ten- 
tative sympathy and affection for the 
Vice President that was only sharpened 
by their accumulating distaste for Rich 
ard Nixon and Spiro Agnew. In the 
last month of the campaign, former Mc 
Carthy workers, especially those old 
enough to recall Humphrey's earlier. 
fiery days in the Senate, began solic 
iting support and wearing H.H.H. but 
tons. They even became intolerant of 
McCarthyites who refused to join them 
Some question remained of how badly 
Humphrey was hurt by dissident Dem 
ocrats who stayed away from the polls 
us a protest. But the non-vote was not 
the significant factor. If the election 
did not represent a triumph of the 
New Politics, it was still the most mas 
sive single exercise of participatory de 
mocracy in the nation’s history 
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NIXON’S 


I know some of you have been 
through defeats, as 1 have, and had 
your hearts broken, It has been said 


that a great philosophy is not won with- 
out defeat. But a great philosophy is al 
ways won without fear. 


5°, said Richard Nixon to his party 
workers during the campaign. So he 
said again when he appeared before his 
followers to accept and savor his vic- 
tory. Now he could forget the defeats, 
both the hairbreadth miss of 1960 and 
the humiliating rebuff of 1962. Now he 
could put behind him the fear that 
maybe he was, after all, a born loser 
Now he could relish the fruits of un- 


“GOOD LUCK, 


remitting labor for his party, of count- 
less fund-raising dinners and victory ban 
quets and formula speeches in remote 
towns. Now he could demonstrate to 
the nation—and perhaps to himself— 
just what his “great philosophy” is. Now, 
at last, he had achieved a goal that, six 
and eight years ago, seemed to have clud 
ed him forever. 

But Richard Milhous Nixon became 
President-elect of the U.S. by the nar- 
rowest of margins—so narrow that it 
may even impede his conduct of the of 
fice, At the beginning of his campaign, 
Nixon held a seemingly unassailable 
lead. By the time Illinois’ 26 electoral 
votes put him over the 270 mark, it 
was clear that his lead had been whit 
tled almost to the vanishing point, and 
that he had come close to the most bit- 
ter defeat of his career 

What had kept him from the major, 
decisive victory that had been so wide- 
ly (and perhaps too optimistically) ex- 
pected by many of his followers? In 
addition to his choice of Maryland's 
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HARD-WON CHANCE 


inept Governor Spiro Agnew as his run- 
ning mate, it was probably his closed. 
negative campaign. That, and a_per- 
sonality that has simply never come 
close to captivating the U.S. voter, Nix- 
on far in front that his over- 
riding concern was to avoid a serious 
error—hardly the sort of strategy 
signed to fire imaginations, But it can 
also be argued that the De nocrats—the 
majority party—were bound to recover 
from their low point, and that Nixon had 
to play it safe. His aides certainly take 
this view. They insisted even after Nix- 
on’s narrow electoral escape that if they 
had to do it again, they would change 
nothing—including the surely damaging 


was so 


de 





MR. NIXON” 


decision not to debate Democratic Can- 
didate Hubert Humphrey. 

Once the campaign got under way, 
Nixon's standing in the polls froze at 
the mid-40% mark, despite the Dem- 
ocrats’ Job-like troubles, All the while, 
Humphrey was gaining on him, chip- 
ping away at the Wallace vote among 
the blue-collar workers of the big in 
dustrial states, rallying the once indif- 
ferent blacks. bringing antiwar dissidents 
back into the fold after they had sulked 
for a suitable ume. When the vote tal 
lying began, i swiftly became apparent 
that the Vice President had scored 
enough of a comeback to make the elec- 
tion as breathtakingly close as the 1960 
cliffhanger. With more than 92% of 
the total popular vote counted, in fact, 
Nixon’s plurality was fewer than 250,000 
votes out of 68 million (vy. Kennedy's 
119,000 out of 69 million). 

As the first returns began trickling 
in, Nixon supporters crowded the bal- 
conied ballroom of the Waldorf-Asto 
ria to celebrate what they were certain 





TO LEAD 


would be a swift, almost surgical vic 
tory. The great salon was bedecked with 
red, white and blue bunting and eleven 
huge Nixon portraits. Lionel Hampton's 
band belted out dance tunes. Huge post 
ers proclaimed: THis Time. The can- 
didate himself monitored the returns tn 
a 3Sth-floor suite, accompanied by ses 
eral aides. Wife Pat, Daughters Tricia 
and Julie and Julie's fiancé, David Et- 
senhower, watched in a separate suite 
down the hall 


Night-Long Scare 
first returns gave 
early lead—but by no means a 
manding one. The third-party threat 
posed by Alabama's George Wallace 
simply failed to materialize in the Border 
States, and Nixon’s strategy of the “pe- 
riphery’—to nail down those states 
while retaining the ones he had won in 
1960—seemed to be paying off. He 
quickly captured Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Oklahoma, amassed big leads in In- 
diana and Kansas. Wallace, as expected, 
took Alabama and Mississippi in_ the 
Deepest South, later added Louisiana, 
Georgia and Arkansas for a total of 45 
electoral votes, And that was it for the 
feisty lithe demagogue—except, ol 
course, for the damage he did to both 
candidates in the industrial states. Hum- 
phrey’s early victories were expected: the 
District of Columbia, where two-thirds 
of the voters are Negroes; Connecticut, 
West Virginia, the state that had doomed 
his presidential hopes in 1960 by going 
for John F. Kennedy in the primary: 
Massachusetts; Rhode Island. 

Then came the surprises. New York 
was expected to go for Humphrey by a 
narrow margin; it gave him an edge ol 
nearly 480,000 votes. Pennsylvania was 
supposed to be a squeaker; the Negro 
and Jewish wards in Philadelphia went 
so overwhelmingly for Humphrey—by 
more than 90% in several cases—that 
the whole state was his. New Jersey 
was supposed to be safely Nixon's; It 
finally went narrowly to the Republican, 
after proving all night that nobody was 
going to make a cakewalk out of the 
1968 presidential race. An ebullient 
Humphrey left a friend’s home in the 
fashionable Minneapolis suburb of Lake 
Minnetonka at about 10:30 to watch 
the late returns from a 14th floor suite 
of the Leamington Hotel. Exclaimed 
the Vice President: “We're scaring the 
hell out of them!” 

They were indeed. “It is closer than 
we originally expected,” Nixon's Com- 
munications Manager Herb Klein told 
newsmen. “I wouldn't advise any of 
you to go to bed early.” Nixon, for 
one, stayed up, checking by telephone 
with operatives all over the country, oc- 
casionally wandering down the corridor, 
but refusing to make any public ap- 
pearance until the following day. By 
3:45 am., his survey convinced him 


Nixon an 
com- 
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With the elation of anticipated victory, Richard Nixon holds aloft the hand of running mate 
and future Vice President Spiro T. Agnew at a rally in Manhattan’s Madison Square Garden 











A crowd wide as a football field assembled at the Lubbock Airport to cheer Nixon on his last-minute swing through Texas 


Major asset and Nix 





on‘s most loyal claque was wife Pat, daughters Tricia and Julie—and Julie's 


fiancé David Eisenhower 


that he was in, He phoned Agnew in An- 
napolis, Md., and told him not to worry 

“we've got it.” 

The key states proved to be New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, Illinois, Texas and California 
By dawn, it became clear that Hum 
phrey could not win a clear victory, 
but could deadlock the election if he 
could win two or three of those states: 
California was absolutely crucial. New 
Jersey only went to Nixon with a big as- 
sist from Wallace, who drew 250,000 
votes in the Garden State. Ohio, orig- 
inally regarded as safely in Nixon's vault, 
teetered all night, finally fell into the Re- 
publican column. So did California, 
which fell to Nixon by a margin of per 
haps 1%, at least in part thanks to a Wal- 
lace vote of roughly 7% that cut into 
normally Democratic precincts. On 
form, Nixon should have carried his na- 
live state by a far wider margin, Texas 
went narrowly to Humphrey. The state 
that finally sealed Nixon's victory was, 
ironically, [linois, In 1960, Mayor Rich 
ard Daley's magical machine in Cook 
County helped nail down John F, Ken- 
nedy’s presidential victory by delivering 
enough votes to give him a 9,000-vote 
statewide margin. This time, despite an- 
other late flood of Democratic votes 
from Daleyland, Nixon clung to a slen 
der advantage 

Victory assured, Nixon finally ap- 
peared at midday before hardy workers 
who had stayed through the night at 
the Waldorf and informed them that 
he had just been on the phone with Hum 


phrey. One of the things he told the 
Vice President, he said, was that “I 
know how it is to lose a close one.” 


With a pledge to Americans that he 
would seek to “bring us together,” he de 
parted for Key Biscayne, Fla., and three 
days of recuperation from the cam- 
paign’s rigors 


Portents for the Pessimists 

In the final week, the enameled con 
fidence that had marked Nixon's staff 
from the first began to crack. In the 
final hours, it all but collapsed. From a 
virtually unassailable lead of 16 points 
over Hubert Humphrey tn the mid 
August Gallup poll, Nixon had declined 
to a scant two-point edge in both the Gal 
lup and Harris surveys on the last week- 
end of the race. On Election Eve, Har 
ris weighed in with a final poll that 
took into account the impact of the 
Viet Nam bombing pause proclaimed 
by Lyndon Johnson last week. In it—as 





tonishingly—Humphrey led by three 
points 

Were the Democrats about to pull 
off an upset that would dwarf even 


Harry Truman's defeat of Thomas Dew 
ey exactly 20 years earlier? For the pes 
simists in Nixon’s camp, there were 
portents aplenty, The usually reliable 
New York Daily News straw poll gave 
Humphrey a 3.3-point lead in New York 
California, once thought to be so se- 
cure for the G.O.P. that Nixon's strat- 
egists wondered why Humphrey was 
wasting so much time there, suddenly 
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turned into a neck-and-neck race, with 
the Los Angeles Times State Poll giv 
ing Nixon a bare one-point lead on Elec- 
tion Eve. Michigan and Pennsylvania 
seemed to be tipping toward Humphrey. 
Texas’ disputatious Democrats closed 
ranks, assuring a strong showing for 
the Vice President. Then, too, there 
was the complicating factor of Ala- 
bama’s George Wallace, who all along 
seemed to pose a serious threat to Nix- 
on in Southern and Border States that 
might otherwise have been considered 
the G.O.P 


Shucking the Old Image 


A sure 





safe for 


sign of concern was a mas- 
sive last-minute surge of Republican ad 
vertising. Nixon's managers had planned 
all along to spend $10 million to boost 
their man, 70% of it on television 
When Humphrey began gaining with 
alarming rapidity, the budget was in- 


smooth success of his carly campaign 
strategy gave ample reason for optimism. 
Determined to shuck his loser’s image, 
he entered six primaries. won them all- 
frightening off Michigan's Governor 
George Romney before the balloting 
even began in New Hampshire. and force 
ing New York's Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller into fatal blunders of in- 
decision. California's Governor Ronald 
Reagan was never a real threat: be- 
sides, after the 1964 Goldwater disas- 
ter, the G.O.P.’s centrist and progressive 
wings wanted nothing more to do with 
the chimeras of the right. Nixon won al 
most effortlessly in Miami Beach, 
without tearing the party apart 
Looking ahead to the struggle with 
the Democrats, Nixon shrewdly assayed 
before Miami Beach 
“If there’s one thing the American peo 
ple don't want, it's what they've got.” 


Ironically, this familiar veteran of 22 


and 


the contest even 
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HUMPHREY CONCEDING IN MINNEAPOLIS 
Assured of an honored place 


creased to $12 million, including an ad 
ditional $1,700,000 carmarked for TY 
Extra 60-second spots were booked on 
programs in [5 states, including the 
eight so-called “battleground states” that 
account for 227 of the 270 electoral 
votes needed for victory—California, Il- 
linois, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas. In a final 
week electronic blitz, Humphrey spent 
$3,000,000 on TV, and the G.O.P. was 
not far off that figure 

Amidst the mounting unease in the 
Nixon camp, the candidate was one of 
the few who appeared confident, if visi- 
bly strained tn the end, Part of it, per 
haps, was the politician’s fagade. But 
part genuine. This was, after all, 
his last chance and it would hardly do 
to lose control at the very end. Pooh- 
poohing the pollsters, Nixon predicted 
that he would outdraw Humphrey by 
3,000,000 to 5,000,000 votes. 

The final margin was embarrassingly 
short of that estimate. To be sure, the 


was 


years on the U.S. political scene set him 
self up as the candidate who could best 
effect change—and successfully persuad 
ed the voters to accept that image. The 
Democrats, to be sure, made it all the 
easier by nominating a man who, what 
ever his personal credentials, was in- 
dissolubly linked with the Johnson Ad 
ministration’s failures in Viet Nam and 
in the cities 


Marvels of Precision 

In charting his campaign, Nixon nev 
er Jost sight of the fatal flaws that 
marred his 1960 contest with John F 
Kennedy. As he wrote in Six Crises: “I 
spent too much time in the last cam 
paign on substance and too little time 
on appearance. I paid too much at- 
tention to what I was going to say, and 
too little to how I would look.” Slight 
ly cynical, perhaps, but by reversing 
the emphasis, Nixon did, after all, man- 
age to win 

In 1960, he traveled more than 65,000 
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miles, fulfilling a rash promise to visit 
all 50 states, speaking in no fewer than 
188 cities—and wearing himself out in 
the process. This year he reduced his 
travel by a third, flying 44,000 miles, 
touching down in a mere 35 states, and 
speaking in 118 cities. His prop hops 
were marvels of precision and perfect 
timing, managed by an unfailingly ef- 
ficient staff, Gone were the fatigue lines 
and the chalky pallor of 1960; his re- 
laxed appearance was nurtured by reg- 
ularly scheduled periods of regeneration 
in Florida. Gone, too, was the rasping 
voice rubbed raw by too many stump 
speeches; in its place was a buttery bari- 
tone that was rarely called upon to 
shout much more than the “sock-it-to- 
‘em! exhortation that Nixon socked to 
death before he was through. Meanwhile 
Humphrey was running himself ragged 
in his effort to catch up—covering more 
than 98,000 miles, visiting 36 states, 
speaking in 116 cities. 


Holding Action 
Nixon insisted that he took positions 
on 167 issues during the campaign—a 
fact that may come as a surprise even 
to those who followed the whole thing 
faithfully. In one form or another (wide- 


ly unread White Papers, radio shows 
with limited audiences), he did. But the 
fact is that in most elections, two or 
three issues quickly capture the public 
imagination. In 1968, it was Viet Nam 
and above all law and order that dom- 
inated the campaign. Nixon fully ex- 
ploited the latter. In his acceptance 
speech in Miami Beach, he promised 
to heed “the voice of the great major- 
ity of Americans, the forgotten Amer- 
icans, the non-shouters, the non-dem- 
onstrators, that are not racists or sick, 
that are not guilty of the crime that 
plagues the land.” Wallace exploited the 
issue more nakedly (“Y'all know about 
law and order,” said one of his sup- 
porters. “It's spelled n-i-g-g-e-r-s"), but 
Nixon used it skillfully enough himself 
to reduce the Alabamian’s inroads. 
Nixon’s campaign became a holding 
action, designed to preserve his lead by 
appealing to what former Census Bu- 
reau Director Richard Scammon calls 
“the unpoor, the unblack and the 
unyoung.” Nixon rarely ventured into 
the black ghettos, thereby writing off 
one out of every ten Americans of vot- 
ing age—though few of their votes 
would have gone to him in any case. 
Nixon profited from a spate of Hum- 
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WALLACE 


Plagued by the elusive support for George 
Wallace and harried by a remarkably high 
proportion of voters who angrily refused to 
discuss their choice, the nation’s major poll- 
sters went into Election Day under a cloud of 
acrimony. George Gallup and Louis Harris 
had been morkedly far apart for weeks on 
their reports of Hubert Humphrey's strength. 
In late September, Gallup placed the Dem- 
ocratic nominee 15 percentage points behind, 
while Harris consistently pegged Humphrey 
much closer, sometimes only half as far back. 

While both surveys were constant on Nix- 
on, never varying more than 2%, Humphrey's 
estimate rocketed dramatically. Two days be- 
fore the election, Humphrey had risen from a 
low of 28% in the Gallup poll and 31% in the 
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Harris rating to 40% in both, with Nixon 
placed by both surveys af 42%, Next day, in 
a move that led Nixon aides to charge that 
onetime Democrotic Pollster Harris was trying 
to con the voters, Harris claimed that Hum- 
phrey hod taken a 43-40 lead. 

As the final returns seemed heoded for a 
virtual tie in the popular vote, the rival sur- 
veys could rightly claim that they had come 
well within their acceptable error of 4%. Har- 
ris had Humphrey on the button, Nixon three 
points low, Gallup was one point low on Nix- 
on and three on Humphrey. Both correctly 
forecast the Wallace vote. In the end, Gallup 
and Harris turned out to be reasonably ac- 
curate and had obviously restored some con- 
fidence in polls. 


phrey blunders. The Vice President de- 
liberately delayed announcing his can- 
didacy until it was too late to enter the 
primaries, but he thereby projected him- 
self as the machine candidate chosen 
in the traditional smoke-filled rooms. 
Humphrey also displayed a “hot,” over- 
emotional personality in an age that de- 
mands cool. His disastrous disorgani- 
zation strangled carly campaign efforts 
in one key state after another; equally 
important, it alienated countless voters 
who saw it as the outward manifestation 
of a personal indiscipline. Worst of all, 
Humphrey became identified with the tu- 
mult of Chicago during the Democratic 
Convention. 


Reviving Old Memories 

Nixon's great concern was that he 
would stumble into a major blunder 
that might erase his lead overnight. None 
of his mistakes proved fatal, but it was 
close. One was his  vice-presidential 
choice, a selection he had allowed to 
be influenced by South Carolina's J. 
Strom Thurmond, an unregenerate rac- 
ist. Aside from picking Spiro Agnew 
as his running mate, Nixon’s other mis- 
steps included his refusal to debate Hum- 
phrey (allowing Humphrey to refer to 
him relentlessly as “Richard the Chick- 
en-Hearted”) and his letter to securi- 
ties dealers promising less stringent fed- 
eral regulation under a Republican 
Administration. 

In the campaign's closing davs, Nix- 
on also began responding in kind to 
Humphrey's acerbic personal attacks. 
He thereby risked reviving memories 
of the old gutter fighter from the cam- 
paigns of 1950 and 1952. Last week he 
and Wife Pat cast absentee ballots (just 
in case they failed to return to Man- 
hattan in time from his West Coast tele- 
thon), then sect out to get in some fast 
licks at the Democratic ticket, Eldest 
Daughter Tricia, 22, voting for the first 
time, gave her father an uncasy mo- 
ment or two by asking him: “What hap- 
pens if you want to cross over?” 

It was Democratic cross-overs that 
Nixon was after in a final swing through 
Texas at week's end. In El Paso, he ac- 
cused Humphrey of “a personal attr 
tude of indulgence and permissiveness 
toward the lawless.” and Muskie of “giv- 
ing aid and comfort to those who are 
tearing down respect for law across 
this country.” If that sounded like the 
old Nixon, he also sought to sound like 
the old Dwight Eisenhower by trying 
out a variation of Ike's “I will go to 
Korea” pitch in 1952. Nixon volunteered 
to go to Saigon or Paris to help “get 
the negotiations off dead center,” in- 
sisted that the suggestion was not a 
“grandstand stunt.” At the same time 
he promised to adopt a foreign policy 
that “will avoid future Viet Nams.” 

Throughout the campaign, Nixon had 
actually said little about Vict Nam be- 
yond repeated statements that he sup- 
ported Johnson's basic policy. He knew 
all along that the President might pro- 
claim a bombing pause close to Elec- 
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tion Day, and when the announcement 
came he supported Johnson’s action- 

with the proviso that the halt might 
not be allowed to endanger U.S. lives 
Though some aides—most notably Cal- 
ifornia Lieutenant Governor Robert 
Finch—branded Johnson's move a “po- 
litical ploy,” Nixon insisted: “President 
Johnson has been very candid with me 
throughout these discussions. and I do 
not make such a charge.” On Election 


sands of tons of materiel into the South 
via the Ho Chi Minh trail. Humphrey 
promptly, and properly, disputed the 
charge as “bunk.” noting that the U.S 
was bombing the trail more heavily 
than ever. But the exchange did not 
hurt Nixon—at least not enough to deny 
him victory 


Rough Edges 


It had been a desperately long road 


tuming an clection so as not to peak 
too soon. For a while, his entire career 
looked like one that had done just that 
In 1946, as a newly discharged Navy 
lteutenant commander. he won his first 
race tor the House—and discovered the 
issue that was to carry him to national 
prominence: he accused Democrat Jer- 
rv Voorhis of being soft on Communism 
His hard-hitting and effective role in 


Eve, however, he declared during his for the 
Los Angeles telethon that he heard the 
North Vietnamese were already taking 
advantage of the pause to funnel thou- 
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The 39th Doge 


ONTRARY to some opinions, it is not true that if you 

have seen one Vice President, you have seen them all 
But the question of what kind of a Veep Spiro T. Agnew 
will make is more than usually clouded. At the beginning 
of the campaign, he made anonymity an asset. A joking ref- 
erence to “What's-His-Name™ warmed an audience up. The 
admission that Agnew was “not exactly a household word” 
carried a nice touch of modesty. By the end of the cam 
paign, many Republican strategists wished that Agnew had re- 
mained What’s-His-Name. The Vice President-elect had be 
come not only a figure of comedy and controversy but also 
a decided liability, “Sure 1 think he hurt us,” said a Nixon 
aide on Election Eve. “Don't you?” , 

Originally viewed in the Nixon camp as a hard-working 
but unobtrusive No. 2 man, the Maryland Governor was in- 
deed industrious, He was anything but unobtrusive. In three 
months, “Agnewism” became virtually a synonym of “mal 
apropism,” and Democrats got good mileage out of such com 
ments as “If you've seen one slum, you've seen them all.” 
A Democratic TV commercial consisted of the simple leg- 
end “Agnew for Vice President?”"—and nearly 30 seconds 
of laughter 

Forgotten Strengths. Chosen to assure Nixon Southern 
support at Miami Beach, Agnew was assigned the task of ap- 
pealing to the potential Wallace vote. He began the drive 
with the standard spiel on law and order, but as the weeks 
passed, he grew progressively more abrasive. At times. ex 
cept for the accent, he might have been mistaken for Wal 
lace himself, making use of such Wallace-like expressions 
as “phony intellectual.” In the end, though Agnew may 
have hurt Nixon overall, he appears to have helped him 
win critically important Border states 

More alarmed than they readily admitted by Agnew’s clum 
siness, Nixon aides gradually de-emphasized his role in the 
campaign. Increasingly, his rallies were held in’ suburbs, 
where he felt most at home, or in small cities. To eliminate, 
or at least minimize, his now famous bloopers, he held few 
press conferences and granted few interviews 

While Edmund Muskie sat with Hubert Humphrey in a pre 
election TV talkathon from Los Angeles, Richard Nixon con 
ducted his own four-hour program without the help of his 
running mate, To make sure that Agnew did not feel slight 
ed, however, Nixon was almost comically extravagant in his 
praise. The Marylander, said Nixon, “is a man with brains 
He's a man of very great courage. He doesn’t wilt under 
fire.” Meanwhile, Agnew campaigned in Virginia, then few 
home to Maryland, where he relaxed on Election Day on 
the golf course, and gave a party in Government House, 
the official mansion, for 150 campaign workers 

Most people—including, it sometimes seemed, the vice- 
presidential candidate himself—lost sight of Agnew’s 
strengths during the campaign. A relatively progressive, prag- 
matic Governor, he has shown skill in administration and a 
taste for innovation. His proposal for uniform national-wel- 
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grocer’s son from 
and perhaps the most fascinating 
stretch now lay before him 


often spoken about the importance of 


the Alger Hiss case helped propel him 
Whituer, to the Senate in 1950. and on Inau 
guration Day in 1953, at the age of 40 
Nixon has he became the second voungest Vice 
President in U.S. history (the youngest 





AGNEW & FAMILY WATCHING RETURNS IN ANNAPOLIS 


lure payments certainly deserves consideration as a prac 
tical means of stopping the flow of rural poor, white as 
well as black, to big-city slums. While he is appallingly in- 
sensitive and callous, few can deny Agnew's personal de- 
cency and quiet sense of humor. Most independent ob- 
servers ugree that the New York Times made much out of 
little in charging that his Maryland financial dealings made 
him unfit for the Vice-Presidency. And despite his harsh in 
dictments of black rioters and looters, his record on race re 
lations has in general been sensible 
Surprise. Still, the campaign left many uneasy doubts 
about Agnew. Though he said before his nomination that 
he would delegate important domestic chores to his Vice Presi- 
dent, Nixon is unlikely in the near future to give Agnew 
more than symbols of power. Nixon, suggested some of his 
lieutenants, had expected far better from Agnew and was 
surprised by his performance. Even before the votes were tab 
ulated, Nixon staffers were speculating about the nine of 
the Republican vice-presidential nomince in 1972 
The first Vice President, John Adams, once compared 
himself to “a mere Doge of Venice.” Thomas Marshall, 
the 28th, said that “the Vice President is like a man ina cat 
aleptic state: He cannot speak; he cannot move: he suf- 
fers no pain; and yet he ts_ perfectly 
everything that is going on about him.” That classic view 
of the office has changed drastically, partly because the 
chief executive’s job has become so burdensome that gen- 
uine help from the Vice President might be highly useful, 
but more obviously, because John Kennedy's assassination 
has dramatized the fact that the Vice President really 
must be considered the President's heir. Both Agnew and 
‘ challenge of erasing the doubts 


conscious” of 


Nixon now face the 
about the 39th Vice President and preparing him for the 
potential role his office is designed to fill 
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was John C. Breckinridge, elected in 
1856 at age 35) 
So swift was his ascent that when 


he burst on the national scene, he re- 
tained all the rough edges, the narrow 
views and the savage partisanship of 
his early years. Like Humphrey, he was 
a small-town boy, never financially well 
off, always plagued by the sort of per- 
sonal and financial insecurity that never 
worried a Rockefeller or a Kennedy 
Eight years of service under Ike helped 
mellow him. But what really completed 
the job was the taste of two bitter defeats 
—to Kennedy in the 1960 presidential 
race and to California’s Edmund ("Pat") 
Brown in the 1962 gubernatorial race- 

and eight years of travel, contemplation 
and finally financial success as a six-fig- 
ure-a-year lawyer in New York. A man 
of immense perseverance, he stubbornly 


in Sodom or in Gomorrah.” The Jap- 
anese dubbed it “saitei seikyo"—the 
rock-bottom election, 

In some respects, it was. The can- 
didates never really grasped the issues; 
they skirted them, Nixon, in particular, 
may well have stored up future trouble 
for himself by so assiduously avoiding 
Negro communities, by making it sound 
as if he had instant, miracle solutions 
to the problem of crime, by rejecting nu- 
clear “parity” between the U.S. and Rus 
sia and hinting at new arms programs 

inevitably expensive 

How much of this was campaign or- 
atory and how much a blueprint for a 
Nixon Administration remains to be 
On Viet Nam, Nixon has prom 
to provide “fresh ideas and new 
and new leadership” to end the 
He prides himself on his grasp of 


seen. 
ised 
men 
war. 





STUDENT DEMONSTRATION ACROSS FROM WHITE HOUSE ON ELECTION DAY 
A question now of closing the gaps. 


began dreaming of a comeback as ear- 
ly as 1964, doggedly labored in the 
1966 mid-term election for G.O.P. can- 
didates who were. as a result, indebted 
to him. By the time he announced for 
the 1968 race on Feb. 1, the candidate, 
at age 55, was not necessarily a “new 
Nixon,” but he was certainly a shrewd- 
er, more mature Nixon. Much of it 
was, perhaps, cosmetic. Physically he 
still lacked grace and coordination; psy- 
chologically, he still seemed often tn- 
secure, as if he did not quite trust the 
extraordinary combination of events that 
had set him on his way to the White 
House. But most of the time he now pro- 
jected an image ot calm control. 


Rock-Bottom Election 

Long before the contest came down 
to the wire, it was being written off as 
dull and irrelevant. Millions of voters 
saw it as only a choice between evils. 
New York Post Columnist Murray 
Kempton said that the decision lay be- 
tween “whether one would rather live 
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foreign policy and is expected to act pret- 
ty much as his own Secretary of State— 
after a thoroughgoing shakedown at 
Foggy Bottom. According to his staff, 
he will increase Government spending 
from the current annual level of $185 
billion to $220 billion by the end of 
his four-year Administration. Defense 
spending would increase by $10 billion 
(to $87 billion), notwithstanding an an 
ticipated halving of Viet Nam expen 
ditures from the current $30 billion 
annual level. The extra funds would be 
used to finance a volunteer army and 
costly new weapons systems 
Nondefense spending would rise by 
$26 billion, with sizable increases pro- 
jected for social security and Medicare 
but not for any sweeping new domestic 
programs. All this could be financed, 
he has suggested, by growing prosperity 
and resulting higher tax income. Do- 
mestically, Nixon favors greater em- 
phasis on private and local efforts to 
resuscitate the nation’s blighted cities 
and ailing rural regions. He has ad- 





vocated a mixture of “black capitalism,” 
private investment, tax credits and Gov- 
ernment loans to rebuild the ghettos. 
He emphasizes a similar dispersal of 
power away from the Federal Gov- 
ernment in tackling poverty. 

In the law-and-order field, he prom- 
ised to increase spending for police train- 
ing and equipment, emphasized that “if 
the conviction rate were doubled in 
this country, it would do more to elimi- 
nate crime than quadrupling of the funds 
for any governmental war on poverty.” 
He also promised to appoint a new At- 
torney General who would fight crime 
with the “kind of aggressive leadership 
that Ulysses S. Grant brought to the flag- 
ging Northern cause in the Civil War,” 
and hinted that his Supreme Court ap- 
pointees would place less emphasis on 
the rights of criminal defendants than 
has the Warren Court 


An Activist View 

Nixon will bring to the office un- 
deniable gifts as an organizer and as a 
recruiter of top-notch talent. He has a 
valuable, no-nonsense appreciation of 
the presidency as a job that requires 
the self-discipline of what he calls a spar- 
tan life, Though he spent eight years 
under a man who was wary of the pow- 
ers of the office, he declared in a speech 
on the presidency—one of his best—on 
Sept. 19: “The days of a passive prest- 
dency belong to a simpler past. The 
next President must take an = activist 
view of his office. He must articulate 
the nation’s values, define its goals and 
marshal its will.” 

The question about Richard M. Nixon 

in fact, the question that would be 
asked of any man about to be tested in 
the White House—is whether he is ca- 
pable of coming close to that ideal. He 
faces the immensely difficult problem 
of reconciling an alienated left and an 
uneasy right, of bringing together Ne- 
groes and young people, Wallace fol- 
jowers and middle-class Americans who 
feel an ever more crushing burden of 
taxes. He has yet to persuade a great 
number of citizens that he is wholly to 
be trusted. His narrow victory may com- 
plicate the task. “The problem will not 
be easy.” he acknowledged this week. 
“We are confronted with the generation 
gap; we are confronted also with a ra- 
cial gap. But I am going to try to ¢es- 
tablish communications with every one 
of the dissenting groups.” 

Communications is indeed the key el- 
ement—a capacity, as Nixon himself 
put it in his speech on the presidency, 
“to rally the people, to define those 
moral imperatives which are the ce- 
ment of a civilized society, to point the 
ways in which the energies of the peo- 
ple can be enlisted to serve the ideals 
of the people.” Nixon has amply proved 
that he can improvise, tinker, administer, 
manage—and think. Now the nation, 
by its choice, has given him the op- 
portunity to demonstrate whether he 
can pass the ultimate test of a Presi- 
dent in this complex age: Can he lead? 
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AT WHITTIER COLLEGE, where he was elected class president 
and student-body leader, Nixon was an avid debater and 
an enthusiastic end on the second-string football team. 





THE LONG WAY UP 


FROM HIS PARENTS Hannah and Frank, a hard-work- 
ing grocer, young Nixon learned the value of strenuous 
work and the simple Quaker pieties. He is shown here 
between brothers Harold, now dead, and Donald 


AS A CONGRESSMAN (1947), the Californian joined other 
newcomers including Thruston Morton, George Smathers, and 
John F. Kennedy (second, third and fourth from left, back). 





AFTER WORLD WAR II, which he fought as a naval officer in 
the South Pacific, he returned to Whittier to practice law and 
run, as a Republican, for a seat in Congress. 27 





THE HISS CASE made Nixon’s reputation as an anti- 
Communist. A member of the House Un-American Ac 
tivities Committee, Nixon, shown examining the “pump 
kin papers,” helped build the case against Alger Hiss. 
WITH WIFE PAT and infant daughter Patricia, then 13 months, 
the eager young Congressman went bicycle riding beneath 
Washington‘s cherry blossoms. 


ACCUSED OF WRONGDOING in the 1952 campaign for 
accepting funds from California businessmen, Nixon de 
fended himself in his famous “Checkers speech. He later 
broke down when Ike decided to keep him on the ticket 
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AS PART of his anti-Communist fight, Nixon, 
together with South Dakota’s Karl Mundt, 
introduced a bill to curb Communists. 





RUNNING FOR THE SENATE fr 


AS THE REPUBLICAN NOMINEE in 1960, 


mate Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. Representative to the U.N., at the be- 
ginning of a frenetic and unsuccessful campaign. 


. 


‘om California in 1950, he gained an 
image as a ruthless campaigner by trying to link his opponent, Dem 
ocrat Helen Gahagan Douglas, with leftist causes. 


Nixon chose for his running 


IN THE “KITCHEN DEBATE” (1959), Vice President Nixon 
opening an American exhibit in Moscow, traded gibes with Ni- 
kita Khrushchev, who boasted of Russia’s economic progress. 
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A SKILLED SPEAKER with a keen memory for figures and 
facts, Nixon nevertheless came off second best in his famous 


DEFEATED in his drive to unseat Pat Brown as Governor of Cal 
ifornia in 1962, Nixon, shown with his wife and daughters 





television confrontations with John Kennedy in 1960, thus los 
ing not only debating points but the election as well 


Julie and Patricia, bade “farewell to politics,’ bitterly at 
tacking newsmen for their treatment of him 
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THE LOSER: A Near Run Thing 


T the outset of a campaign that 
progressed from disarray to the brink 
of disaster, Hubert Horatio Humphrey 
confessed to close aides: “I'm dead.” 
He was down so far he had no place 
to go but up. And up he went—up 
from a 16-point deficit in the polls, up 
from the chaos of the Democratic Con- 
vention. When he bade good night to 
loyal Democratic Party workers in the 
ballroom of the Leamington Hotel in 
Minneapolis at 2:30 a.m. on Nov. 6, 
the Vice President was racing neck and 
neck against Richard Nixon. Crucial 
States were still teetering. “It's a real 
Donnybrook,” Humphrey declared with 
characteristic ebullience. Yet the grin 
was grim. Giving endless thanks to his 
staff, family and supporters, Humphrey 
spoke less like a man who 
still entertained hope than like 
one who was recounting a he- 
roic foray that had failed. 

Campaign Manager Larry 
O'Brien's Irish eyes were not 
smiling. Speechwriter Ted Van 
Dyk, ashen and somber, had 
lost his usual cockiness. Their 
man was not conceding. “I 
feel sufficiently at ease,” said 
Humphrey, “that I want to 
get a good night's rest.” But, 
like Charles Evans Hughes in 
1916, he was heading for bed 
only to awaken and discover 
that voters in California (and 
Illinois in 1968) were electing 
his opponent to the presidency. 

The outcome, as the vic- 
torious Duke of Wellington 
said of Waterloo, was “the 
nearest run thing you ever 
saw.” One week before Elec- 
tion Day, nobody would have 
believed the race could turn 
out that way. In August, the 
party that nominated Humphrey at Chi- 
cago was a shambles. The old Dem- 
ocratic coalition was disintegrating, with 
untold numbers of blue-collar workers 
responding to Wallace’s blandishments, 
Negroes threatening to sit out the clec- 
tion, liberals disaffected over the Viet 
Nam war, the South lost. The war 
chest was almost empty, and the par- 
ty’s machinery, neglected by Lyndon 
Johnson, creaked in disrepair. 

Fists Clenched. As if that were not 
enough, Humphrey opened his campaign 
with a wild, disorganized abandon that 
defied his advance men’s efforts to bring 
out the crowds. Then there were the 
hecklers, taunting a Vice President who 
refused to repudiate his unpopular chief 
and run away from the record of the 
past four years. Humphrey’s personal 
physician and adviser, Dr. Edgar Ber- 
man, complained at one point: “There 
is no adversity that has not been vis- 
ited upon this campaign.’ He was not 
far wrong. 

The turning point came on Sept. 30 
in Salt Lake City, the day after Hum- 
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phrey endured some of the worst heck- 
ling of the entire campaign. Fists 
clenched, lips tight, he flew to Utah to de- 
liver a speech pledging that if he be- 
came President, he would risk halting 
the bombing of North Viet Nam in the 
hope of achieving peace. Twice before, 
Johnson had undercut him when he 
tried to stake out even moderately in- 
dependent positions on the war. This 
time there was not a word from the 
White House. 

From then on, the mood palpably 
changed, When a poll on Oct. 10 showed 
that Humphrey was clambering back 
from his post-convention slump, money 
began to flow in and Humphrey was 
able to spend some $12 million al- 
together. He spent $3,000,000 in the 
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last week alone, most of it on TV. The 
deeply divided Democratic Party began 
to show signs of belated unity. Hum- 
phrey wound up his campaign odyssey 
of more than 98,000 miles amid laugh- 
ter, with a triumphant Los Angeles pa- 
rade and a four-hour telethon with Ed- 
mund Muskie. Humphrey flew home to 
Waverly, Minn., during the early hours 
of Election Day to vote in Marysville 
Township, his home precinct, which gave 
him 385 votes to Nixon’s 128 and 15 
for Wallace. 

During the afternoon, he drove elev- 
en miles to nearby Buffalo, dropped off 
a blue suit at a cleaner’s shop and 
sipped a cup of hot chocolate at a 
local grill. That evening, the Humphreys 
drove through flurrying snow to his 
headquarters in Minneapolis. 

The stubborn Democratic battle that 
Humphrey watched in a 14th-floor ho- 
tel suite was in no small measure a trib- 
ute to his rare amalgam of warmth, 
courage, do-gooding liberalism and prac- 
tical politics. “Hubert is not a gut fight- 
er,” Lyndon Johnson, an expert judge 


of the breed, carped in 1960. Yet Hum- 
phrey could hit hard and often—as he 
did in the closing weeks of the 1968 


campaign. Despite his revilement by dis-.. 


sident Democrats, there is no reason why 
Humphrey should not remain a major 
figure in the Democratic Party. Still, his 
defeat marks an exit—the exit of a style, 
of a certain brand of liberalism, which 
seems about to be replaced, though by 
what is far from clear. 


Mixed Futures 

Inevitably, the outcome of the 1968 
elections put the political futures of all 
the men involved into new perspectives 
and new lights—some brighter, some 
dimmer. Besides the Nixon-Agnew vic- 
tory, what may prove to be a major fac- 
tor in many careers is the surprisingly 
good showing of Hubert Humphrey. 

Despite his defeat, Edmund Muskie 
emerged as one of the most personable 
and articulate major finds of national 
politics since John F. Kennedy. His re- 
laxed campaigning manner, understated 
Yankee humor and forthrightness in 
dealing with the issues won the respect 
of many voters who had barely heard 
of him only a month or two ago. In 
many districts, Humphrey probably slid 
in on Muskie’s coattails; Muskie ob- 
viously could provide much of the lead- 
ership of the Democratic Party during 
the next four years. He faces a re-elec- 
tion race for the Senate in 1970, but 
in 1972 will surely be a center of at- 
tention at the Democratic National Con- 
vention—and a potential presidential 
nominee. 

By contrast, Humphrey's demonstra- 
tion that he could do well without Eu- 
gene McCarthy's flower power threw 
the Minnesota Senator's future into se- 
rious doubt. The doubt grows even deep- 
er if one considers his odd behavior 
during the campaign, during which he 
first refused to endorse Humphrey and 
then finally did so only grudgingly. Two 
weeks ago, he declared that “I will not 
be a candidate of my party for re-elec- 
tion to the Senate from the state of 
Minnesota in 1970. Nor will I seek the 
presidential nomination of the Dem- 
ocratic Party in 1972." What would he 
seck? The night before his announce- 
ment, he had insisted: “This is not the 
last hurrah, [ think the Pied Piper will 
be heard from again.” 

McCarthy’s first priority was to have 
been the reform of the Democratic Party 
—a cause that would have gained con- 
siderably more momentum if there had 
been no bombing halt and if Humphrey's 
defeat had been worse. As it turned 
out, the cause lost some of its urgency; 
McCarthy, instead of being a major 
voice for reform, became more than 
ever a voice crying out in a wilderness 
of his own making. He will undoubtedly 
retain much emotional appeal for his fol- 
lowers, but inside the Democratic Party 
his real power—always limited—to work 
change is greatly diminished, Outside 
the party, perhaps as head of some co- 
alition of youth, suburbanites, college 
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teachers and Minnesota partisans, his in- 
fluence could be even smaller, Obviously 
it is time for him to think second 
thoughts—second thoughts that McCar- 
thy was clearly already pondering when 
he appeared last week on CBS's Face 
the Nation, Did McCarthy still feel con- 
fident about his future? “Well,” replied 
McCarthy, “I don't know about the 
Pied Piper.” 

Although he also opposed Humphrey 
before Chicago, George McGovern re 
fused to retreat into despond. After he 
and the remnants of Bobby Kennedy's 
doves were outvoted in Chicago, Mc- 
Govern quickly joined Humphrey on 
the convention podium. And while pre- 
occupied with his own successful cam- 
paign for re-election to the Senate from 
South Dakota, he managed to keep on 





MUSKIE 
Center of attention. 


good terms with all factions of the splin 
tered Democratic Party 

For Ted Kennedy, now 36, the next 
few years will be mostly a matter of bid 
ing his time—speaking his piece on the 
issues, keeping a skeleton political or 
ganization intact, tending to his Senate 
duties, playing foster father to Bobby's 
children as well as father to his own 
three children, He will inevitably be 
tugged toward the presidency by the 
party and his own ambition, away from 
it by his family. From his receptivity 
to the draft- Kennedy movement in Chi 
cago in August. it seems clear that Ted 
would opt for the presidency, There ts 
no question that the old-fashioned, De- 
pression-bred Democratic Party will 
have to be rebuilt. Robert Kennedy 
mav have had the brains and the tough 
ness to do the job; whether Ted can do 
it has not yet been proved, and will 
not be as long as he is withdrawn into 
his sorrow 

The near deadlock may have strength 
ened some of Nixon's rivals within the 
G.O.P. Nelson Rockefeller is still a rel- 
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atively spry 60. He could run for re-elec- 
tion to the New York governorship in 
1971, and in 1972 bid again to make 
the presidential race. Charles Percy bet 
so heavily on Rocky in Miami Beach 
that Nixon actually hung up on hin in 
the middle of a furious phone con- 
versation. A Nixon landslide would have 
left Percy in political limbo. As it is, 
the G.O.P.’s narrower victory improves 
Percy's chances somewhat, but not 
much; he may have trouble mustering 
support for re-election to the Senate in 
1972 from Illinois Republicans of a 
less liberal stripe 

Two other Republicans who may well 
have benefited from the closeness ot 
the election stand at opposite ends of 
the ideological spectrum and opposite 
ends of the country: John Lindsay and 


JOAN & TED KENNEDY 
Tugged two woys. 


Ronald Reagan. Mayor Lindsay's fu- 
ture depends largely on his agility in 
leaping from floe to floe in the sea ol 
troubles surrounding New York City 
Ronald Reagan, who was reportedly ot 
fered a Cabinet post before the Re 
publican Convention, plans to stay on 
in California as Governor. So far, his ob- 
jectives have been largely limited to 
economizing, but if he hopes to run 
for re-election in 1970, he must begin 
to build a positive, measurable record 
of accomplishment 

General Curtis E. LeMay and the 
Peace and Freedom Party's Eldridge 
Cleaver can probably boast (if boast Is 
the word) even more precarious fu- 
tures. The general has lost his $50,000-a- 
year job as board chairman of a Cal 
ifornia electronics firm. Cleaver, who 
won nearly 200,000 votes, is headed 
for a California courtroom to. stand 
trial for assault with intent to commit 
murder and assault with a deadly weap 
on—the result of a shoot-out with Oak- 
land police officers last April. In the 
meantime, he is lecturing at Berkeley 


STILL LIBERAL, 
BUT LESS SO 


President Nixon will face a Senate 
that retains its Democratic majority and 
liberal bent, though both in membership 
and temperament it has undergone a 
slight shift to the right. The Republicans 
gained a net of at least four seats, re- 
ducing the Democrats’ edge from 63- 
37 to 59-41—or perhaps even 58-42. 
The G.O.P. picked up seats in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Florida, Maryland, Ar- 
izona and Oklahoma, and was close to 
another in Oregon. The Democrats top- 
pled Republicans in California and lowa 
The new Senate will be a little more con- 
servative in dealing with federal spend- 
ing and controls, civil rights, gun re- 
strictions, crime bills, student disorders 
and poverty programs. The right-wing 
coalition of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats, which in the past year won 
80% of the votes on the issues it chose 
to take a stand on, will be even more 
effective 

Short Coattails. Quite a handful of 
new Senators will be more conservative 
than the men whom they replaced (sec 
box opposite). Among those conserva- 
tives are Alabama’s former Lieutenant 
Governor James Allen, a close pal of 
George Wallace, and such Republicans 
as Arizona’s Barry Goldwater, Okla 
homa’s Henry Bellmon and Kentucky's 
Marlow Cook 

On the other side, lowa’s Democratic 
Harold Hughes will be more liberal 
than retiring Republican Bourke Hick 
enlooper. Missouri's Thomas Eagleton 
will also be more liberal—and more use- 
ful—than Edward Long, whom Eagleton 
defeated in the primary election. And 
some of the new Republican Senators, 
notably Maryland’s Charles McCurdy 
Mathias Jr. and Pennsylvania’s Richard 
Schweiker, will add strength to the grow 
ing group of G.O.P. progressives 

Altogether, nine states voted tor a 
Senator from one party and a pres 
idential candidate from another. Par- 
ticularly in the South and West, Rich 
ard Nixon's coattails were not very 
strong. Generally, the Re 
publicans tended to be better financed 
or better organized, and this helped 
them especially in Ohio and Colorado 
In Kentucky, Republican Judge Cook 
outspent Democrat Katherine Peden 
by well over 2 to 1, but had a tough 
time defeating the only woman running 
for the U.S. Senate this year 

Fallen Oaks. The Viet Nam issue 
did not stop some of the best-known 
Democratic doves from doing excep 
tionally well against strongly 
vative Opponents in hawkish states that 
went for Nixon or Wallace. Arkansas 
voters approved of J. William Fulbright 
for his national stature, congressional se 
niority and defiance of Lyndon Johnson 
Frank Church easily surmounted Re 
publican Congressman George V. Han 
sen. became the first Idaho Democrat 
ever returned for a third term, Among 
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WHO’S NEW IN THE SENATE 


Alaska. Massachusetts-reared Maurice Robert (“Mike™”) 
Gravel, 38, has been in Alaska only since 1956, but he 
upset veteran Senator Ernest H. Gruening in a tough pri- 
mary battle. Gruening’s angry ensuing write-in campaign 
and a vigorous challenge from Republican Opponent Elmer 
FE. Rasmuson made the general election a cliffhanger, but 
now Gravel, onetime speaker of the Alaska house, will 
have a chance to speak for his state in the Senate. 

Arizona, “Senator Barry Goldwater,” his campaign ads 
burbled. “Doesn't that sound great?” Arizona voters agreed, 
despite an energetic Campaign waged by Democratic Op- 
ponent Roy Elson, 38, longtime aide to retiring Senator 
Carl Hayden, and Hayden's choice for the seat. Goldwater 
complained that his 1964 followers “have no voice in the Gov- 
ernment today” and promised to remedy the situation. 

California. Alan Cranston shaped his liberal leanings at 
the front, reporting on the activities of Mussolini's legions 
in Ethiopia. After World War II service as OW1 foreign-lan- 
guage chief, Cranston became a staunch world federalist, 
then helped found the liberal California Democratic Coun- 
cil. In 1958 he became California's first Democratic Con- 
troller in 72 years. A former Stanford track star, Cranston, 
54, easily ran past his Republican opponent, the state's fus- 
tian Superintendent of Public Instruction, Max Rafferty. 

Florida. A native of Maine, Edward J. Gurney migrated 
to Florida in 1948, was later elected mayor of Winter Park, 
and, in 1962, a U.S. Representative. Now he becomes the 
first Republican since Reconstruction to be sent to the Sen- 
ate from Florida. To defeat former Democratic Governor 
LeRoy Collins, Conservative Gurney ran on a record that in- 
cludes votes against civil rights legislation, foreign aid, and 
that “expensive boondoggle,” the war on poverty. 

lowa. In three terms as Iowa's Governor, Harold E. 
Hughes, 46, has established himself as an independent and 
popular liberal. A handsome former truck driver who en- 
tered politics when he became angry at the state Commerce 
Commission, Democrat Hughes was enlisted for the Senate 
race by Robert Kennedy. A Viet Nam dove and gun-con- 
trol advocate in a hawkish, rifle-owning state, Hughes was 
hard pressed by Republican David Stanley, but Iowans de 
cided to send their Governor to Washington. 

Kansas. Republican Congressman Bob Dole, long a staunch 
conservative, has become more of a moderate this year in 
his race for Veteran Senator Frank Carlson's Republican 
seat. Author of a Food-for-Peace amendment that now 
sends U.S. farmers as technical advisers abroad, Nixon-back- 
er Dole easily beat out Democratic Candidate William I. Rob- 
inson, a Wichita lawyer. 
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Kentucky. As chief executive officer of Jefferson County 
(Louisville), Republican Marlow W. Cook, 42, was prepared 
for advancement. His hard-line policy on Viet Nam and 
tough stand on riots appealed to Kentucky voters more 
than the moderately liberal philosophy of his Democratic op- 
ponent, former Kentucky Commissioner of Commerce Kath- 
erine G, Peden, only woman member of the Kerner Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders 

Maryland. Liberal Republican Charles McCurdy Mathias 
Jr. can thank an indefatigable Irishman for sending him to 
the Senate. The vote for Independent George P. Mahoney, 
an eight-time loser of Wallace-type opinions, cut into the 
total for liberal Democratic Incumbent Daniel B. Brewster 
Winner Mathias, 46, a hard-working House member since 
1961, has backed civil rights, education bills, Medicare, Ap 
palachian aid, rent supplements and even rat control. 

Missouri. Lieutenant Governor Thomas F. Eagleton, 39, 
was elected to his current office in 1964 with 65% of the 
vote. Last summer he toppled Democratic Incumbent Ed- 
ward V. Long in the primary. Now he has defeated an 18- 
year veteran of the House, scholarly, industrious Repub- 
lican Thomas B. Curtis. The Kennedyesque liberal (Teddy 
made a campaign film with him) promises to be tall on do- 
mestic spending but short on military appropriations. 

Ohio. Law and order is a big issue in Ohio this year, and 
it helped send Ohio Attorney General William Saxbe, 52, 
to the Senate. A moderate Republican, Saxbe used the 
issue handily against Democratic Opponent John J. Gil- 
ligan, who had criticized draconian court handling of Cin- 
cinnati rioters. Saxbe also promoted jobs, better education, 
clean air and water, and “our last Viet Nam.” 

Oklahoma. “Basically I am a conservative,” explains Re- 
publican Henry Bellmon, “but I am sure as hell not a John 
Bircher or an isolationist.” His political acumen made Bell 
mon, now 47, the first Republican Governor (1963-67) in 
Oklahoma's 61-year history, and now sends him to the Sen- 
ate. Mindful that he overturned able Democratic Veteran Sen- 
ator Mike Monroney with the argument that Monroney, 66, 
had lost touch with his grass roots, Rancher Bellmon is not 
likely to spend all his time in Washington. 

Pennsylvania. To get into Congress in 1960, Republican 
Richard S. Schweiker had to buck G.O.P. pros, Now he 
has ousted two-term Democratic Senator Joseph S. Clark 
A prosperous tile manufacturer and a Schwenkfelder—a 
member of one of Pennsylvania's “plain” sects—Schweiker, 
42, does not smoke, rarely drinks, and then only wine. A self- 
styled moderate, he is an outspoken civil rights champion 
and an earnest advocate of draft reform 
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his constituents, Church's Viet Nam 
stand burnished his claim of indepen- 
dence from Johnson. South Dakota vot 
ers re-elected George McGovern be- 
cause he displayed obviously deeper 
knowledge of national and world at- 
fairs than the G.O.P.’s ex-Governor Ar- 
chie Gubbrud. 

Some old Senate oaks were cut down, 
His age, liberalism and prolonged ab- 
sences from Oklahoma frustrated the 
fourth-term bid of Mike Monroney, 66, 
the industrious populist who has been 
the leading aviation specialist in the Sen- 
ate. He was beaten by Republican ex- 
Governor Henry Bellmon, 47. Much 
the same factors conspired to defeat 
Alaska’s Ernest Gruening, 81, who cam 
paigned so lackadaisically that he lost 
the Democratic primary. 

In what could be the most startling re 
verse, Oregon’s irascible Wayne Morse, 
68, was running narrowly behind Re- 
publican Robert Packwood, 36, a three- 
term state legislator, The 24-year reign 
of Wayne has been one of the most re- 
markable in the Senate. He switched 
parties in mid-career and upset his own 
state Democrats by endorsing the 1966 
Senate Republican candidate, having 
broken with Lyndon Johnson over Viet 
Nam. Oregonians have wearied of his 
maverick ways. In debate, Morse seemed 
a pale shadow of himself, while Pack- 
wood appeared to be the aggressive 
Morse of old. Packwood organized su- 
perbly on a block-by-block basis, prom- 
ised to pay more attention than Morse 
did to Oregon affairs. 

Looking to ‘70. Several incumbents 
seemed unassailable. Hawaii's Daniel K. 
Inouye, a Johnson-lining Democrat, 
swept up 85% of the vote against Wayne 
Thiessen, a conservative Republican. Al- 
most equally decisive were the victories 
of the Southern Democratic veterans— 
Georgia’s Herman Talmadge, North 
Carolina’s Sam Ervin and South Car- 
olina’s Ernest Hollings. Among the 
staunchest Democratic liberals, Connect- 
icut's Abe Ribicoff won comfortably, 
while Birch Bayh overcame the Nixon 
trend in Indiana. Humphrey's New York 
victory did not faze Republican Jacob 
Javits, whose plurality exceeded 1,000,- 
000. Among the easily elected conser- 
vative Republicans were Illinois’ Everett 
Dirksen, New Hampshire's Norris Cot- 
ton, North Dakota's Milton Young, Col- 
orado’s Peter Dominick and Utah's Wal- 
lace Bennett. Vermont Republican 
George Aiken, who won the nomination 
of both major parties, had only one com- 
plaint: mostly because of the higher 
price of stamps, his campaign costs since 
1962 have escalated by 9%—to $17.09. 

The Republicans have hopes of cap- 
turing a Senate majority in 1970, Then 
26 Democrats will stand for re-elec- 
tion, including a number who are un- 
distinguished and vulnerable. Only seven 
Republican seats will be on the line, 
and most seem safe and solid. The 
G.O.P. needs only eight or nine more 
Senators to win 50% of the Senate seats 
—and then any tie votes could be bro- 
ken by Vice President Spiro Agnew. 
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THE HOUSE: The Year of the Incumbent 


HEN the 9 Ist Congress convenes, it 
will seem like old home week in 
the House. In one of the most extraor- 
dinary elections on record, Americans 
voted with only a handful of exceptions 
to return incumbents to Washington. 
Far from making the net gain of 30 seats 
that they needed to control the House, 
the Republicans had gained only four, 
with a few races still undecided. The 
most likely party lineup was 245 Dem- 
ocrats and 187 Republicans—almost the 
same as that of the 90th Congress. 
Among the Turnovers. Even in those 
few districts where seats did change 
party hands, the results seemed to de- 
pend far more on individual personalities 
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SHIRLEY CHISHOLM 
No lack of fascinating new faces. 


and local conditions than on broad na- 
tional issues—Viet Nam, law and order, 
inflation, the Negro revolution and the 
white backlash. In Ohio, for example, 
Republican Frances P. Bolton was de- 
feated by Democratic Representative 
Charles A. Vanik. The deciding factor 
was Mrs. Bolton's age: she is 83, Vanik 
55. In Missouri, Democrat James W. 
Symington, 41, handsome former chief 
of protocol for the U.S. State De 
partment, took the suburban St, Louis 
County district that Republican Thomas 
Curtis left to run for the U.S. Senate 
Symington’s name did not hurt him: 
he is the son of Senator and former 
Air Force Secretary Stuart Symington 

As the returns started coming in from 
the Northeast, the first incumbent to 
lose his seat was Connecticut Democrat 
Donald Irwin. Representing Fairfield 
County, Irwin was elected in 1958, de- 
feated in 1960, elected again in 1964 
and sent back to Congress by a slim mar- 
gin in 1966. This time he made things 
tougher for himself by calling Dem- 
ocratic Senator Abe Ribicoff a “creep” 


for his Democratic convention attack 
on Chicago police enforcement. Irwin 
lost to Republican State Representative 
Lowell P. Weicker Jr., 37, a lawyer 
who managed to unify the district's lib- 
eral and conservative Republicans. 

No Fistfights. New Mexico, which 
has only two Representatives, bucked 
the stability syndrome by voting both in- 
cumbents out of office. Republican Man- 
uel Lujan Jr. upset five-term Democratic 
Representative Thomas G. Morris main- 
ly on the basis of local economic ts- 
sues. Republican Edgar F. Foreman, 34, 
overturned Democratic Representative 
E. S. Johnny Walker, a member of the 
House Armed Services Committee. In 
his political past, Foreman has mainly at- 
tracted attention by getting into fistfights 
with political foes. This time he managed 
to keep his temper. 

All of the party leaders in the 
House won—and almost all won hand- 
ily. About the only one who had any 
trouble was Democratic Whip Hale 
Boggs of Louisiana, who got into trou- 
ble by supporting Administration civil 


rights bills. Even so, Boggs finally 
pulled through. Speaker John Mc- 


Cormack won in Massachusetts. 

There will be no lack of interesting 
new faces in the House. One will be 
that of Democrat Shirley Chisholm, 43, 
who won in a newly created Brooklyn 
district. Mrs. Chisholm will be the first 
Negro woman ever to become a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 
She defeated another Negro—CORE 
Founder James Farmer—in a contest 
in which sex, of all things, was the big 
issue. Farmer aides conducted an un- 
derground campaign based on the prem- 
ise that “women have been in the driv- 
er’s seat” in black communities for too 
long. Negroes did not significantly in- 
crease their House holdings, but an- 
other who will be watched when he 
arrives in Washington is Cleveland Dem- 
ocrat Louis A. Stokes, 43, brother of 
that city’s mayor. 

For the sports-minded, Republican 
Wilmer (“Vinegar Bend") Mizell, 38, 
onetime pitcher for the St. Louis Car- 
dinals and the Pittsburgh Pirates, won 
in North Carolina over Democrat Smith 
Bagley. Also certain to be heard from 
in the new House is Long Island’s ul- 
traliberal Democrat Allard K. Lowen- 
stein, 39, a leader in the effort to land 
the Democratic presidential nomination 
for McCarthy. 

Perhaps the strangest thing about the 
1968 House races was that both parties 
ran scared. In private conversations, 
Democratic and Republican incumbents 
alike suspected that they would not be 
seeing a lot of their old friends when 
the 91st convened. But if the House con- 
tests proved anything at all, it was that 
the American voter was considerably 
less disgruntled with the state of the 
union than had been thought—or at 
least that he was not ready to blame 
his representatives in Congress for it. 
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For four generations 
we've been making medicines 
as if people's lives 
depended on them. 





One of the nice things about a glass liquor cabinet 


is that it shows off your Chivas Regal. 


Which.when there are Scotch drinkers around, 
is also one of the bad things about it. 








GOVERNORS: The 


N sharp contrast to the presidential race, most 

battles for the nation’s statehouses were decided 
early and decisively. Republicans entered the elec- 
tion holding 26 governorships to the Democrats’ 
24; of the 21 statehouses on the line this year, 13 
were in Democratic hands, eight held by the 
G.O.P. When the returns were sorted, the Re- 
publicans had gained five governorships, raising 
their total to 31—more than double their 1960 
low of 14 statehouses. The G.O.P, now had con- 
trol of six of the nation’s most populous states (Cal- 
ifornia, Hlinois, Michigan, New York, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania), if only for a while. Governors, 
after all, are notoriously vulnerable to voter an- 
ger, as many of this year’s races demonstrated. 

The Republican success was not bloodless: two 
nationally prominent G.O.P. incumbents met de- 
feat at the hands of Democratic unknowns. Rhode 
Island's John Chafee, a Rockefeller activist seek- 
ing his fourth term, and Montana's Tim Babcock, 
after a third term, were dropped by the only uni- 
fying issue of the gubernatorial contest—taxes. 
Chafee had endorsed a state income-tax increase 
from a maximum of 5% to 8% in order to bring 
in $35 million in much-needed revenues. His Dem- 
ocratic rival, Superior Court Justice Frank Licht, 
52, countered with a proposed investment tax, 
and that turned the trick. Babcock opted for a 
sales tax with no exemption for ranch machinery 
“Pay More? What For?” was the slogan that Mon 
tana’s tough, three-term attorney general, Forrest 
H. Anderson, 55, used fo dump Babcock—and it re 
flected the voters’ mood in at least nine of the 
state elections. Arkansas’ Winthrop Rockefeller, 
seeking a second term, nearly met a similar fate, 
but ultimately edged Democrat Marion Crank, 

Shattered Tradition. The Republicans scored 
several notable upsets. Delaware’s Charles L. Ter- 
ry Jr., at 68 the nation’s oldest Governor, was de- 
feated by Republican Russell Peterson, 51, who 
surged ahead after Terry suffered a heart attack. 
A civic activist and Du Pont employee, Peterson 
is a rather dull, determined organizer. Arizona's 
one-eyed Republican Governor Jack Williams, 59, 
ran a repeat of his 1966 defeat of ex-Governor 
Sam Goddard, aided by a liquor-board scandal un- 
covered in the debris of Goddard's earlier re- 
gime. Wisconsin's Warren Knowles, 60, who was 
not favored to retain the governorship following 
a divorce earlier this year, managed to trounce 
Democrat Bronson LaFollette, 32, heir to a grand 
old Badger State name, but a man of little polit- 
ical experience. New Mexico’s David Cargo, 39, 
barely squeaked past Democrat Fabian Chavez in 
a down-to-the-wire race. On the other hand, such 
Democrats as Missouri's Warren Hearnes, 45, 
North Dakota’s William L. Guy, 49, Utah's Cal- 
vin Rampton, 54, and Kansas’ Robert Docking, 
43, all won re-election handily. 

Perhaps the biggest break with political tra 
dition came in turbulent Puerto Rico, where the 
ironhanded 28-year reign of Luis Munoz Marin’s 
Popular Democratic Party was rudely shattered 
by millionaire Luis A. Ferré, 64, a “statehood” Re- 
publican whose New Progressive Party was formed 
only last year. Slight and elegantly tailored, Ferre 
defeated the P.D.P. candidate Luis Negron Lo- 
pez, thanks to a diversion of popular votes to Gov- 
ernor Roberto Sanchez Vilella, Ferré is unabashed- 
ly pro-American; the art museum that he found- 
ed and funded in his native Ponce was designed 
to symbolize the interaction of U.S. and His- 
panic cultures, When Puerto Rico's economic level 
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G.O.P.’s Big Gain 


reaches that of the poorest mainland state, Ferré 
has argued, his island will be ripe for statehood: 
it should soon equal Mississippi, 

Other new faces in the statehouses: 
@ ILLINOIS. Statewide races are usually tests be- 
tween Democratic Chicago and Republican down- 
state Illinois, but this year the G.O.P. had a 
contender who could hold his own in the city 
Cook County Board President Richard Ogilvie, 
45, who won his current position and a previous 
term as Cook County Sheriff in Mayor Daley's 
Democratic fiefdom. A World War II tank com- 
mander, whose facial injuries left him with a mask- 
like expression, Ogilvie earned fame as a Mafia- 
busting U.S. special investigator, a fact that helped 
him win against the hard law-and-order line of 
Democratic Incumbent Governor Samuel Shapiro 
® INDIANA. Republican Edgar D. Whitcomb, 50, 
is a trim (6 ft., 180 Ibs.) George Romney look- 
alike whose wife Pat is widely regarded as the pret- 
ticst woman on the Indiana political scene. A 
bomber navigator in World War IL, Whitcomb 
was captured by the Japanese, later wrote a book 
called Exeape from Corregidor, which he 
tributed by the thousands during his campaign 
In his race against Lieutenant Governor Robert 
I. Rock, the Democratic nominee, conservative 
Whitcomb promised to veto any rise in-state 
taxes, even though the Indiana treasury ts bare 
® IOWA. A spring storm last April nearly ended 
Robert D. Ray's political career when a twin- 
engined private plane in which he was a passenger 
crashed in an lowa field. Ray’s ankle was shattered i 
the accident, and the 40-year-old Republican mod- 
erate still limps. But his campaign did not. The 
one-time state G.O.P. chairman moved handily 
into the spot that existing Governor Harold Hughes 
had hoped to reserve for the Democratic can- 
didate, State Treasurer Paul Franzenburg 
@ TEXAS. Horn-rimmed glasses and a jaunty Stet- 
son are the trademarks of Conservative Democrat 
Preston D. Smith, 56. The horn rims belong to the 
real estate entrepreneur and [8-year veteran of pub- 
lic office who had to work his way through high 
school at such jobs as picking cotton and pumping 
gas. The Stetsoned Smith is the campaigning fron- 
tiersman who flew to 249 of Texas’ 254 counties to 
shake hands and exude confidence. Horn rims or 
hat, there was more than enough Smith to defeat 
Republican Paul W, Eggers 
® VERMONT. After three terms of liberal lead- 
ership under Philip H. Hoff, the only Democratic 
Governor since 1854, Vermont is back in the Re- 
publican column. Leading the restoration is mod- 
erate, business-minded Republican Deane C. Davis, 
68, chairman of the board of the National Life In- 
surance Co. of Montpelier. Tweedy, sports-jack- 
eted Davis beat Democratic Lieutenant Governor 
John J. Daley by bouncing around the state in a 
bus and offering Vermonters a brand of enlight- 
ened fiscal responsibility that included increased 
spending and higher taxes if needed. 
® WEST VIRGINIA. A campaign helicopter crash 
two days before the election sent Republican 
Arch A. Moore Jr., 45, to the hospital. But Moore, 
who as a World War II infantry sergeant took a ma- 
chine-gun bullet through the face and jaw, sur- 
vived with two broken ribs. By the time the 
campaign was over, it seemed nastier than the 
crash. Republican charges of Democratic cor- 
ruption were answered by a libel suit, but Moore 
was the final winner over former State Dem- 
ocratic Chairman James M. Sprouse. 
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A HALTING STEP TOWARD PEACE 


HEN Lyndon Johnson announced 

the bombing halt to the American 
people, he prudently cautioned that the 
U.S. could be seriously disappointed in 
its efforts to find peace in Viet Nam 
At first, his admonition seemed unwar 
ranted. From most of the world’s cap 
itals, including Moscow, came only 
praise for the President's action, More 
important, as a silent signal of Hanot’s 
acceptance of the U.S. offer, the bat- 
tlefields of South Viet Nam, which have 
been relatively quiet for the past month, 
became almost totally still. Then, to 
Washington's dismay, the U.S. peace tni- 
tiative foundered on the obduracy of its 
principal allies, the South Vietnamese 
As a result, last week’s scheduled session 
in Paris, when the broadened peace talks 
were to have begun, was canceled. The 
impasse thus raised a serious question 
about just when the expanded negotia- 
tions would get under way. 

The man who dashed the diplomatic 
hopes was South Viet Nam's President 
Nguyen Van Thieu. Until two days be- 
fore the announcement of the bombing 
pause, Thicu seemed to go along with 
the U.S. plan. Then he hardened his 
stand, bluntly barring South Viet Nam’s 
participation in the Paris talks. His de- 
fiance made him a hero at home. The 
often critical and divided South Viet- 
namese press praised him. In a show 
of support, some 50 members of the Na- 
tional Assembly paraded to the pres- 
idential palace, shouting pro-Thieu slo- 
gans and waving red-and-yellow national 
flags. Groups of demonstrators in Sai- 
gon carried banners reading THE PEO 
PLE ARE UNITED TO KILL THE COMMU- 
NISTS AND SAFEGUARD THE COUNTRY. 





Even Thieu’s political opponents rallied 
to his side. “For one year you have 
asked me to give the President full sup 
port,” snapped Vice President Nguyen 
Cao Ky, Thieu’s most powerful rival, 
to a U.S. diplomat. “Now I'm going to 
give the President full support.” 

Anglo-Saxon Approach. The expres 
sions of new-found loyalty for Thieu 
were a measure of South Vietnamese 
anger over the arrangements in Paris. 
The sticking point is the participation 
of the National Liberation Front, which 
is the political arm of the Viet Cong. 
As Saigon sees it, the participation of 
the N.L.F. as an equal member in any 
peace talks is tantamount to recognizing 
that the Communists represent a por- 
tion of the population of South Viet 
Nam. Such an admission would be a se- 
rious loss of face for Thieu's regime 
and might force the Saigon government 
into the position of having no alter- 
native to the acceptance of Communists 
in a coalition government 

Ever since the first phase of the Par- 
is talks began on May 10, U.S. dip- 
lomats in Saigon have kept President 
Thieu informed about the issues under 
discussion. Aware of South Viet Nam's 
sensitivity about Viet Cong represen- 
tation, the U.S. suggested to the North 
a proposal Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk described as a practical “Anglo- 
Saxon approach.” An exercise in dip- 
lomatic gymnastics, the American plan 
allowed each side to constitute Its ne- 
gotiating team as it wished and to say 
what it liked about the equality of its 
members. The genius of the plan was 
that the other side would be equally 
free to ignore whatever claims its op- 
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Diplomacy more effective with enemies than with friends. 
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ponents made. To avoid closer identi- 
ication of the participants, the two sides 
would refer to the negotiating partics 
only as “our side” and “your side.” 

Hawks’ Triumph. Late in October. 
after the North Vietnamese accepted 
the U.S. formula, Washington instructed 
U.S. Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker in 
Saigon to seek Thieu’s final approval 
The original goal was for Thieu to sign 
a joint communiqué with Johnson pro- 
claiming the bombing pause. Bunker 
conferred with Thieu and a few other 
high Saigon officials, notably Premier 
fran Van Huong and Vice President 
Ky. When the text of the communique 
was complete, all the principal leaders 
expressed their concurrence with it 

But before Thieu could make the com 
muniqué public, he had to seek the ap 
proval of the South Vietnamese equiv- 
alent of the National Security Council, 
which is composed of important mil- 
itary and political figures. Its session 
dragged on in interminable Vietnamese 
fashion. Top-ranking civilian politicians, 
including members of Thieu’s own Cab- 
inet, protested that the formula tor 
N.L.F. representation would make the 
formation of a postwar coalition gov- 
ernment almost inevitable. Hour after 
hour the wrangling continued. Ky and 
Thieu popped out of the meeting in- 
termittently to confer with Bunker, who 
spent a total of nine hours that day 
with the Vietnamese leaders. Bunker, 
of course, could not guarantee that the 
N.L.F. would not claim an equal and in- 
dependent status at the talks, since, after 
all, the whole point of the U.S. for- 
mula was to allow each side to claim 
whatever it wished. 

South Viet Nam's hawks were ad 
amant, and they prevailed. The next 
day Thieu informed Bunker that he 
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THIEU SPEAKING TO NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


would not the communique, The 
U.S relaved the decision to 
Washington, but President Johnson felt 
that his own arrangements were already 
that he could not delay 
the announcement of a bombing halt 
The timing of the halt did not help 
Thieu. Only hours before Johnson's 
statement, Communist gunners shelled 
four South Vietnamese cities, including 
Saigon, where one rocket hit a Cath 
church just before Mass, killing 
some 24 people. Since the Catholic mi 
nority is militantly anti-Communist, the 
shelling further inflamed Saigon’s po- 
litical atmosphere 

U.S. Reassurances. Sensing that at 
mosphere, Thieu declared that the bomb- 
ing halt had been a “unilateral 
sion” by the U.S. Then, in a televised 
address before a joint session of the Viet- 
namese Senate and House of Repre 
sentatives, he vigorously rejected the 
U.S. plan. In a 27-minute speech, which 
was interrupted 18 times by extended ap 
plause, Thieu demanded that Hanoi 
enter into direct talks with his gov 
ernment in which the N.L.F. would par- 
ticipate only as part of the North Viet 
namese delegation. “The government of 
South Viet Nam deeply regrets not 
being able to participate tn the present 
exploratory talks 

There remained the possibility—some 
diplomats considered it a probability 
that a new formula be devised 
that would enable Thieu to send rep- 
resentatives to Paris. At the same time 
the U.S. was mindful that if it pushed 
Thieu hard, tt might damage his 
standing among his countrymen and per 
haps even tempt his rivals to stage a 
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coup. American diplomats therefore as 
sured Thicu that, despite the disagree 
ment over the talks, the U.S. com 
mitment to South Viet Nam—and to 

unchanged. In Wash 


him—remained 
ngton, Dean Rusk sought to quiet Viet- 
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BUNKER LISTENING TO THIEU'S SPEECH 
Genius unappreciated 


U.S 
South 


namese fears by reiterating the 
commitment to “our friends in 
Viet Nam to ensure that they are pro- 
from aggression and have the 
right to make their own decisions for 


tected 


themselves,” 

Secret Agreements. The events in 
Saigon suggested that American diplo 
macy for the moment was proving more 
effective with the U.S.'s than 
with its friends. The slowdown on the 
battlefields raised the question of wheth- 
er the U.S. and North Viet Nam had en- 
tered into a secret understanding. Rusk 
much in a Washington 
press conference, saying that the U.S 
had more than just “an as 
sumption” when it stopped the bombing. 
As Rusk put it: “The North Vietnamese 
know what we expect with respect to 
talks and with regard to the circum 
stances in which serious talks can pro- 


cnemiues 


conceded as 


acted on 





VICE PRESIDENT KY 


ceed.” He refused to go into specifics, 
explaining that “the days and weeks 
ahead will reveal what is involved.” 
Even so, the 
ment already seemed evident. They 
resented considerable military conces 
the part of Hanoi—a_ fact 
seemingly supporting U.S. military es- 
timates that the Communists have taken 
) severe beating in the past ten months 
Judging by their actions, the North Viet 
namese appear to have agreed 1) to re 
frain from launching rocket attacks on 
Saigon, Hué, Danang and other major 
cities, and 2) to withdraw their troops 
from the Demilitarized Zone dividing 
the two Viet Nams and to stop shelling 


some terms of agree- 


rep- 


sions on 


across tt 
Despite such accommodations, the 


Communists obviously regard the switch 





The Moment of Truth 


HE breakthrough in the Paris talks 
long time coming—and in 
the end it came after two major turn 
ing points, One that occurred in Paris 
and one in Washington 


was a 


The first came on Oct. 9, when a 
North Vietnamese negotiator asked 
whether it was really true that the 


bombing of the North would halt if 
the cleared for the Saigon 
government to join the talks. Chief 
U.S. Negotiator Averell Harriman re 
plied that this was indeed the case, 
and flashed word back to Washington 
that the long-awaited signal had come 

The second break came on Oct. 29, 
after President Lyndon B. Johnson and 
his chief advisers had probed and con- 
sidered for 20 The best evi- 
dence, the best advice, argued for a 


way Was 


days 


halt. But Johnson still hesitated, har- 
ried by a final doubt. There was only 
one man who could resolve it for 


him, and he summoned home General 


Creighton W. Abrams, U.S. Com 
mander in Viet Nam. At 2:38 a.m 
dressed in civilian clothing to disguise 
him en route to the White House, 


Abrams walked into the Cabinet Room 
and sat President's left 


Johnson brought him up to 


down at the 
date on 
the pending decision, then asked for 
his military assessment. While other ad 
listened silently, the President 
leaned on his clbow and kneaded his 
fuce. Then he shot a vital question at 
Abrams: “Has tt reached the point 
where we could reduce the bombing 
without causing casualties?” Abrams 
looked squarely at the 
jaw firm. “Yes sir,” he said. if there 
was any single moment when Johnson 
finally decided to gamble on a bomb- 
ing halt, that probably was it. Shortly 
thereafter, he put in motion the or- 
ders to ground the planes 


visers 


President, his 


4) 





to the conference table as simply a 
new tactic in their struggle for victory 
in Viet Nam. Even as the people of 
Hanoi celebrated the end of the bomb- 
ing, North Vietnamese President Ho 
Chi Minh asked for a still greater ef- 
fort. Said Ho: “All Vietnamese must 
fight on with still greater determination 
until the last American aggressor is driv- 
en from our land.” Similarly, when Ma- 
dame Nguyen Thi Binh arrived in Paris 
as the leader of the N.L.F.’s negotiating 
team, she declared that the people of 
South Viet Nam must be left alone to 
run their own affairs “according to the 
political program of the National Lib- 
eration Front.” 

Waging a sort of conference-table 
warfare, the Communist diplomats 
sought to exacerbate the tensions be- 
tween the U.S. and Saigon. Brushing 
aside the our-side-your-side formula, Ha- 
noi’s chief negotiator, Xuan Thuy, 
stressed in Paris that the new talks will 
encompass “four delegations—indepen- 
dent delegations with the right to speak.” 
Thuy’s public elevation of the N.L.F 
to an independent status would, of 
course, make it even harder for Presi- 
dent Thicu to send representatives to 
Paris. At the same time, Thuy twitted 
the U.S. for South Viet Nam's un- 
willingness to join the conference, “As 
for the attitude of Saigon,” he said, “it 
is an affair for the Saigon and the Amer- 
ican sides to settle.” 

In reply, U.S. Chief Negotiator 
W. Averell Harriman conceded that the 
U.S. could hardly talk about the sub 
stantive political issues for a settlement 
without the participation of the Saigon 
government. He added, moreover, that 
“there are other matters of de-escalating 
the war we could make progress on it 
they did not arrive.” That was true 
enough. But it was also true that the de- 
lay in the start of Phase II of the talks— 
which could lead to a formal cease-fire 
—had for the moment robbed the U.S. 
of its diplomatic momentum. 


MIDDLE EAST 
Edging Toward an Explosion 


Amid the first tentative steps toward 
peace in Southeast Asia, the Middle 
East edged closer to an explosive new 
war between the Arabs and Israel, The 
fresh hostilities flared, as usual, in the 
name of retaliation—that modern word 
for the Biblical “eye for an eye” that 
both sides have employed to justify re- 
peated violations of the 17-month-old 
cease-fire, Last week it was Israel's turn 
to retaliate, A few days earlier, the Egyp- 
tians had unleashed a sudden Sabbath 
rocket and artillery barrage that killed 
15 Israeli soldiers guarding the right 
bank of the Suez Canal, Israel's riposte 
was the most spectacular raid since last 
year’s war. 

The raid came not on the Suez front 
but on the Nile River, deep in Egypt's 
heartland. By the light of a nearly full 
moon, a band of airborne Israeli com- 
mandos penetrated farther into enemy 
territory (140 miles) than they had ven- 
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tured even during the war. Then the 
force split into three groups. One squad 
assaulted the bridge at Qena (pop. 
40,000), a $5,000,000 span completed 
only this year. Another attacked the 
bridge-dam at Nag Hammadi (pop 
20,000), whose lock controls the flow 
of water for irrigating upper-valley sug- 
ar-cane fields. The third hit the nearby 
Nag Hammadi electric power station, 
one of the four major relay points be 
tween Cairo and the Aswan Dam, A 
short time later, all three units were lift- 
ed back to Israel, probably by  heli- 
copter. They left behind deep holes in 
the bridge and dam, and roaring fires 
in eight of the nine transformers built 
by Russia at a cost of $15 million, 

The Long Crush. Arabs professed to 
find some comfort in the fact that Is- 
avoid a strike at “the 


rael chose to 


strong Arab front line.” as Beirut Col- 
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EGYPT'S NASSER 
Perilous game of reprisal. 


umnist Ghassan Kanafani put it. But 
such dubious optimism belied the main 
point of the raid: Israeli forces had 
staged a daring attack within 140 miles 
of the Aswan Dam, on which Egyp- 
lians are banking so heavily that they 
have nicknamed it simply “our future.” 
Now 96% complete, the dam could 
probably not be destroyed by anything 
short of an atomic warhead, but dam 
age to its sluice gates and other vul- 
nerable parts could impede Egyptian 
agriculture and industry. That possibility 
was hardly lost on jubilant’ Israelis. 
Wrote the union daily Davar: “From 
now on, the Egyptians will have to 
take into account that the long and 
crushing arm of the Israeli defense forces 
is capable of reaching anywhere in the 
land of the Nile.” 

For reasons of face, the Egyptians re 
fused to acknowledge that anything more 
than airplanes had been used in the at- 
tack when they protested it to the U.N, 
Security Council. The damage was so 
pinpointed, however, that it almost cer 
tainly required ground troops. The Is- 
raclis were not about to divulge the 


mechanics of their caper, and about all 
a shaken Nasser could do was call an 
emergency Cabinet meeting to discuss 
ways “to put the United Arab Republic 
on a war footing,” including formation 
of a popular defense force. A day lat- 
er. two Egyptian MIGs tangled with a 
pair of Israeli Mirages, engaging them 
in a dogfight that lasted several min- 
utes. The outcome, as usual, was dis- 
puted. Israel claimed that one Egyptian 
craft New back “trailing smoke": Egypt 
said that one Isracli plane was shot 
down. But the MIGs’ intrusion could 
hardly be counted as Nasser’s next 
punch, anyway. In the perilous game 
of reprisal, as it is now being practiced 
in the Middle East. Nasser will have to 
produce something a good deal more 
conspicuous than a jet scrap. 

Purified Guerrillas. Events in Jordan 
added to the region's sense of unease. 
King Hussein's power struggle with ex- 
tremist Arab commando groups (TIME, 
Oct. 25) moved into a shooting phase 
when 16 people were killed during street 
fighting in the capital of Amman. After 
umy troops and Bedouin fighters. us- 
ing automatic weapons, had secured the 
city, Hussein broadcast an emotional vic- 
tory speech, claiming that the insur 
rection attempt had been caused by a 
group of “paid agents” called the Vic- 
tory Phalanxes. El Fatah and other 
major commando outfits evidently had 
had no hand in the violence, and the 
King was careful to pick fights with no 
more guerrillas than he had to, “Pu- 
rified from these treacherous elements,” 
he said, Jordanian guerrilla 
against Isracl could continue, 

Only a day before, Jordanian com- 
mandos had stepped up fighting on their 
front by sending rockets across the fron- 
tier into the Israeli seaport of Elath, set 
ting fire to oil tanks, Since the Jor 
danian port of Aqaba, where Arab oil 
stores are equally exposed, lies only 
800 yards away, a tacit nonaggression 
pact had prevailed even during the war. 
Israeli Defense Minister Moshe Dayan 
considered the breach so serious that 
he hurried off to inspect the damage— 
and perhaps consider an appropriate at- 
tack on that front. As for other aspects 
of the simmering conflict, Dayan ap- 
peared remarkably sanguine. He dis- 
missed reports of Russia’s plans to re- 
open the Suez Canal, for example, as a 
course unlikely to appeal to Moscow's 
Arab allies: “Egypt does not want the 
canal to operate while we are sitting 
on the east bank. It might turn into a per- 
manent arrangement.” 

Losing Traction. Ironically, during 
most of the increased fighting in the Mid- 
dle East, the Israeli and Egyptian For- 
eign Ministers have been huddling in 
U.N. headquarters with Mediator Gun- 
nar Jarring, trying once again to find a 
basis for peace negotiations. With ev- 
ery new retaliatory move, their efforts 
if not the whole Jarring mission—loses 
that much more traction. Compared with 
the swift and ominous increase in bat- 
tleficld momentum, the peacemakers are 
already far behind. 


action 
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Nobody ever 
gave her 

an electric watch 
before. 


The Electric Timex 
It Never Needs Winding 


Here’s your chance to give her 

the first electric wrist watch for women— 
the Electric Timex. It runs on an 

energy cell for a whole year 

without winding. Then the tiny cell 

is simply replaced. 

Thanks to you, she'll never have to 

wind a watch again. Never ever. 

Electric Timex Fashions, 50.00 and 65.00 


More people buy TIMEX® 
than any other watch in the world. 



















Sport Fury 2-Door Hardtop 


You might think that after winning over 
three-quarters of a million owners of 
competitive cars in the past two years 
we'd be just a bit complacent. 

Think again. 

The 1969 Fury is a completely new car. 

— —!t's longer. Wider. , 
43" more room “x ever before. 

\ We designed 


f ‘| the body as an 


t ) aerodynamic 

) f form. With 
; smooth, rounded 

contours and curved glass all around. 

We've even hidden the windshield 
wipers to make the hood look longer. 

A big 318 cubic inch V-8 is standard. 
Optionally you can go all the way up to 
the biggest engine offered in the class 
—our Super Commando 440 4-barrel. 

Also standard — the high-speed sta- 
bility of torsion-bar front suspension. 

Inside, seating ranges from a plush 
cloth-and-vinyl bench to the most luxuri- 
ous seat in Fury’s class—our optional 


And roomier than \ |// 


NG 


Look what Plymouths up to now: 
A completely new Fury for 1969. 


Plymout cee 


individually adjustable comfort seats, 
with a reclining passenger seat back. 

Miniaturized floodlights illuminate our 
redesigned instrument panel. 
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With Sport Fury 
(above), you get a 
bonus. Buckets are standard. Between 
the seats: a sporty console or a center 
seat with a back that folds down as an 
armrest. Take your pick at no extra cost. 

We really didn’t have to build an all- 
new Plymouth Fury for 1969. The one we 
had last year broke all of our old sales 
records. But we figured if the public 
really liked a good thing that well, 
they'd like a better thing 
even better. See your 
nearby Plymouth 
Dealer and. 


Look what Plymouth’ up to now. 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Family Quarrels 

There is a gloomy mood in South- 
east Asia these days that has nothing 
to do with the problems of Viet Nam, 
The trouble has to do with family quar- 
rels in the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN). The group is a 
promising experiment in political and 
economic cooperation, but today four 
of its five members find themselves in 
volved in bitter nationalistic disputes. 
Malaysia and the Philippines are squab 
bling over Sabah, a small state in Bor- 
neo that now belongs to Malaysia but 
is claimed by the Philippines. Indonesia 
and Singapore are at odds over the Sin- 
gapore government's execution of two 
Indonesian saboteurs three weeks ago 
Only Thailand is still friends with all 
its ASEAN partners 
> The Philippines v. Malaysia: At the 
heart of what so far remains this war 
of words is, quite fittingly, one partic- 
ular word, That is padjak, which today 
in Malay means “mortgage” or “pawn” 
but a century ago meant “to lease” or 
“to cede.” The issue is whether the Sul- 
tan of Sulu in 1878 ceded his rights to 
Sabah, as the Malaysians claim, or sim- 
ply leased those rights, as is maintatned 
in Manila. 

There is nothing much new about 
the Philippine claim—former President 
Diosdado Macapagal raised it during 
campaign in 1961. It re- 
mained a relatively minor tssue until 
this summer when President Ferdinand 
Marcos seized on it as a handy way to 
win votes for next year’s national elec- 
tions. In what appears to have been a 
bid for support from the 3,000,000 Mos- 
lems living in the southern parts of the 
archipelago, Marcos dredged up the is- 





his election 


sue and signed a congressional bill as 
serting Philippine sovereignty over 
Sabah. The Philippine Moslems, who 
are mostly underprivileged and poor, 
would like access to Sabah’s prospering 
economy. They also feel a kinship with 
Sabah’s 200,000 Moslems 

Although he has on several occasions 
described the claim as strictly pro for- 
ma and pledged that “we will not act 
on it militarily under any circum 
stances,” his signature of the bill trig 
gered an angry Malaysian response. In 
Kota Kinabalu, Sabah’s capital, effigies 
of Marcos were burned, A_ brief at 
tempt at a cooling-off period (TIME, 
Aug. 16) failed. Malaysia passed lee- 
islation purporting to nullify the Phil 
ippine action and condemned it as a 
“composite of fantasy, fallacy and 
fiction.” Now, diplomatic contacts are 
minimal. Largely overlooked in the 
imbroglio are the 600,000 Sabahans 
themselves, who, including the Moslem 
minority which has considerable cul- 
tural and economic influence in Sabah, 
would clearly prefer to stay in Malaysia. 
>» Singapore v. Indonesia: In March 
1965, a band of Indonesian marines tn- 
filtrated Singapore, then still a part of 
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the newborn nation of Malaysia, on a 
sabotage mission. They planted a 25-lb 
explosive charge in an office building, 
and the blast left three dead and 30 in- 
jured. Two of the marines were cap 
tured, tried for murder and sentenced 
to death. The incident was one of the nas- 
tier moments of Indonesian President 
Sukarno’s campaign against Malaysia, 
which ended for all practical purposes 


with the coup against Sukarno later 
that year 

Indonesia's new leaders did their best 
to mend the ruptured relationships 


caused by Sukarno’s irrationalities. They 
also tried hard to persuade Singapore 
not to carry out the executions of the ma 
rines. The Singapore government. how 
ever, stuck to its decision, pointing out 
that the act of sabotage had resulted in 
the deaths of three persons. And so, in 
a cold, misty dawn at Singapore’s Chan- 
gi Prison last month, the two were 
hanged. 

Indonesians were outraged, As police 
casually watched, some 300 students 
stormed the Singapore embassy in Dja- 
karta and gutted it. Across Indonesia, 
other rioters seized on the fact that Sin 
gapore’s population is mostly Chinese 
and staged rampages through Chinese 
sections, burning cars and shops. The 
two marines were given a state funeral 


in Djakarta. Last week tempers had 
begun to cool, Foreign Minister Adam 
Malik, backed by President Suharto, 


made it completely clear that there 
would be no break in relations. In a fur- 
ther attempt to hold ASEAN on course, 
he offered his nation’s help in medi- 
ating the Sabah dispute 


CHINA 
All-Round Victory 


China last week became the first Com- 
munist nation in history to have a non- 
Communist President. Long the reviled 
symbol for everything “bourgeois” in 
China, President Liu Shao-chi, 70, was 
expelled from the Communist Party and 
denounced as a “renegade, traitor and 
scab” as well as a tool of those fa 
miliar Red devils, “imperialism, modern 
revisionism and the Kuomintang reac- 
tionaries.” Despite this attack, however, 
Liu still hangs on as President, a post 
from which he can legally be removed 
only by the National People’s Congress. 

The litany of Liu’s sins reeled 
off at a meeting of the party’s Central 
Committee late in October. Its expulsion 
of Liu was the highest-level purge in 
more than two years of merciless ha- 
rassment of officials; When Mao 
launched the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution in 1966, Red Guards, re- 
cruited mainly from the closed-down 
schools and egged on by Madame Mao, 
Chiang Ching, succeeded in shaking the 
position of the entrenched party bosses 
But the Guards got quickly out of hand 
They began bloody battles with the more 
conservative workers and peasants and 
subdivided into factions to fight each 
other. In an effort to avoid martial law, 
the government forged a new weapon 
the Workers’ Mao Tse-tung’s Thought 
Propaganda Teams, which were made 
up of elite industrial workers backed 
up by army “instructors.” The teams 
were finally able to force the rival Red 
Guard factions into “three-way alli- 


was 





SABAHANS BURN MARCOS IN EFFIGY 
Squabble over a word. 
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Some 300,000 Greeks massed in the 
streets of Athens lost week. They came 
not to praise the military regime but to 
bury their last elected Premier, the fiery 
George Papandreou, who died two weeks 
ago at the age of 80. As Papandreou’s 
flag-draped coffin was borne from Ath 


ens’ cathedral, a surging, largely peace 


able crowd turned the funeral procession 
into a demonstration against Greece's rul 
ers, the first such mass protest since the 
junta took power 18 months ago We 
want freedom, the crowd chanted 
Down with tyranny!” The police, acting 
with restraint, arrested only 4] of the dem 
onstrators. Prior to his death, the ex-Pre 
mier had been attempting to weld 
Greece's splintered political groups into 
a right-center coalition to present a unit 
ed democratic alternative to military rule 
Now Papandreou’s most ardent loyalists 
may turn to his leftist son Andreas, who 
is in self-exile in Sweden attempting to or 
ganize an armed rebellion against the re 
gime. On the day after the funeral, the 
regime indicted Andreas in absentia for 
his alleged part in an attempt to assas 
sinote the present Premier, George 
Papadopolous. 
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ances” and to put them under the firm 
control of 29 municipal, provincial and 
regional revolutionary committees The 
subdued Guards were then shipped in 
wholesale lots to distant rural areas to 
live and labor while they learned to 
‘serve the people.” 

Only Tried and True. In celebrating 
National Day last Oct. 1, the Mao lead 
ership triumphantly declared “all-round 
victory” for the Cultural Revolution 
The stage was thus set for the meeting 
of the Central Committee, at which 
Mao and his No. 2 man, Vice Chair- 
man Lin Piao, were reported to have 
made important speeches. The most im 
mediate problem, according to the com 
mittee communiqué, is the job of “party 
consolidation and party building.” The 
faithful Maoist press warned that this 
vital task cannot be left only to present 
party members—who might simply re- 
vert to the policies of Liu Shao-chi. In 
stead, new party members must come 
from the outside, primarily from “ad- 
vanced elements among the industrial 
workers,” while only tried and true Mao- 
ists among the party members are to 
be promoted 

The official denunciation of Liu Shao 
chi—currently under house arrest in Pe 
king—seems to indicate that the Mao 
ists believe they have regained full con- 
trol of the country. Other, lower-rank- 
ing “bourgeois revisionist” leaders may 
yet be vilified and purged, but as part 
of a mopping-up operation rather than 
via the almost ritualistic “naming” of a 
scapegoat by which the Central Com 
mittee completed the official destruction 
of Liu 


SOUTH AFRICA 
A Matter of Duty 


For all its apartheid repression, South 
Africa remains two crucial steps short 
of being a full-fledged police state. It 
still has an independent judiciary and a 
free, if often intimidated press. Now 
in what promises to be one of South Af 
rica’s hardest fought court Cases In years, 
the limits of press freedom are being test 
ed. The occasion is the trial of the edi 
tor in chief of Johannesburg's Rand 
Daily Mail, Laurence Gandar, who was 
arraigned last week for, as he put it 
‘fulfilling the recognized duty of a 
newspaper.” 

As Gandar saw that duty, it in 
cluded publishing a 1965 expose of con- 
ditions in South Africa’s prisons, re 
lated mainly by an artist and onetime 
air force lieutenant named Harold 
Strachan. During three years as a po 
litical prisoner, Strachan recounted, he 
frequently saw black prisoners whipped, 
kicked and tortured with shocks from 
an electrotherapy machine. The Mail 
collected an affidavit from Strachan, 
and sworn. corroborating statements 
from two warders and two eX-prison- 
ers, to back up a sensational series 
of stories and an editorial demand 
for a government inquiry into prison 
conditions. 





Nettlesome Critic. Instead of inves- 
tigating its prisons, the government tn 
vestigated Gandar’s sources. One by one, 
they were convicted of making false 
Statements, on the strength of tesumony 
from a parade of government witnesses 

-despite a presiding magistrate’s sus 
picions that the witnesses were painting 
too rosy a picture” of prison life 
Strachan was sent back to jail and 
served 18 months. With the Mail's tn- 
formants thus legally discredited, the 
government finally moved against Gan- 
dar, long a nettlesome critic, and against 
the reporter who wrote the original se 
ries, Benjamin Pogrund 

They are charged under a stringent 
Prisons Act that makes it a crime to pub 
lish false information on prisons with 
out taking “reasonable” steps to verify 
it. The onus of proof is on the iac- 
cused, The government no longer de 
nies the main thrust of the Mail's sto 
ries, since ample evidence of prison 
brutality is now on the record. Instead, 
the charges ainst Gandar and Po 
ire based on legalistic quibbles 





grund 





For instance, the prosecution does not 
dispute that prisoners were tortured with 
electric shocks—only that the newspaper 
said the shocks were administered on or 
ders trom a prison officer and were an ev 
eryday occurrence 

Dereliction of Duty. As the trial be 
gan last week, Gandar got in the first 
blow in his opening statement The Mail, 





he declared, had gone “well beyond 
what most newspapers would have con 
sidered adequate” in checking tts facts 
Not to have published the stories he 
said, “would have been a dereliction of 
duty, a suppression of a matter of vital 
Fulfilling that duty 
could now cost Gandar and Pogrund, 
if they are convicted, a year In prison 


public concern 


on each of two counts 





EDITOR GANDAR (1965) 
Onus of proof on the accused. 
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E ESSAY 


OR every exultant winner in the 1968 elections, there 

is now at least one loser who feels the special bit- 
terness of public rejection. He may reason that defeat is 
a universal experience, that life itself is a losing propo- 
sition. He may even act out the obligatory role of “good 
loser.” But how does one become a good loser? Is there 
such a thing as an art of losing well? 

There must be. Most of mankind’s religions and phi- 
losophies are aimed at steeling humans for the ultimate 
loss, plus the lesser defeats that lead up to it. Most of 
the authenticated sages—quite a few losers among them— 
emphasize a very ancient idea: because the loser alone con- 
trols his attitude, he can always change that attitude and 
regard defeat as unimportant, “Our life,” wrote Marcus 
Aurelius, the Roman emperor-philosopher, “is what our 
thoughts make it.” 

But the U.S. is not a nation of Stoics. From the out- 
set, Americans have been so compulsive about winning 





CULVER PicTuRES 


BRYAN DAVIS 


that losing is almost un-American. In this sense, the 
U.S. is only the most extreme example of the Western 
trait that Oswald Spengler described as Faustian—the re- 
fusal to believe in a static order or a fixed fate. The very 
freedom of Western culture puts a heavy burden on los- 
ers. Western man’s destiny is largely up to him—and so 
are his failures. The fabulous opportunities open to a 
new people on a new continent became the basis of a sec- 
ular religion, a faith in competition and success, That 
faith shaped the American's attitude not only about his 
role in life but also about his country’s role in the world 
To a nation that has never lost a war, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur was being logical: “There can be no substitute 
for victory.” 

Actually, there are a great many substitutes for vic- 
tory in American life. Unsuccessful generals or business 
magnates do not hopelessly lose face, as in some Eastern 
cultures; they retire amid honors and stock options. De- 
feated politicians are not liquidated, as in totalitarian coun- 
tries; they run again, In a dynamic and open society, 
losers are blessed with enormous opportunities to weath- 
er defeat by switching to new directions of adventures. 
The comeback is an especially American dream. Yet 
that itself only indicates a desperate need to win. Whole li- 
braries could be filled with American novels whose vil- 
lain is success, or a misunderstanding of what success 
means. 

Indeed, a society that equates defeat with failure runs 
the risk of creating angry outcasts who eventually seek re- 
venge and justification. In extremity, such explosive emo- 
tions can drive frustrated losers to the crime of “mag- 
nacide™ (killing somebody big). Lee Harvey Oswa!'d, the 
archetypal U.S. assassin, almost certainly murdered John 
F. Kennedy partly to borrow for himself the luster of a 
glamorous winner. The Oswalds are rare. Still, Amer- 
icans do need a lot more help in coping with the prob- 
lems of losing. 
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THE DIFFICULT ART OF LOSING 


Play to Play 


Americans of course cherish sportsmanship, which asks 
the loser to leap gracefully over the net and shake the 
hand of the man he would probably prefer to throttle. 
As Sportswriter Grantland Rice once put it with classic 
corn: “For when the One Great Scorer comes to mark 
against your name,/ He writes—not that you won or lost— 
but how you played the game.” Rice probably borrowed 
this formula from the legend that Britons play to play rath- 
er than to win. In fact, British soccer fans are notori- 
ously sore losers, prone to riot. As for U.S. “sports- 
manship,” it mainly seems to be a kind of post-game 
game in which the loser, by voicing a tribute to the win- 
ner, can win partial redemption for failing 

Certainly this exercise has value. History contains a 
rich catalogue of loser statements, whose authors can be 
ranked according to the sportsmanship code and as- 
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STEVENSON 


WILLKIE DEWEY 


signed appropriate moral victories. Even so, the loser him- 
self well knows that he remains a loser; only by heroic 
mental gyrations can the also-ran restage the race in his 
favor. Obviously, triumph and defeat are defined by so- 
ciety rather than the individual. If a Ted Williams bats 
.400, for instance, the grandstand regards a .300 batter 
as a loser—and so does he. 

To regain his self-esteem, the loser typically reduces 
his anguish by explaining away his defeat. Show busi- 
ness’s fallen stars often justify their decline in terms of a 
mysterious force known as The Breaks (another word 
for fate). Other losers absorb defeat by joining a less com- 
petitive game, such as local community activism, which 
gives them a new chance to emerge as winners. 


Reticence in Defeat 


All loser statements, in fact, are probably rational- 
izations, from the game tears showing through Adlai Ste- 
venson’s remarks after he lost the 1952 presidential race 
(see box) to the naked bitterness of Richard Nixon in 1962, 
when it seemed that his defeat for the California gov- 
ernorship marked the end of his public life. In politics 
as well as business, the most common rationalization ts 
that the loser has refused to pay a “price” for winning. 
Henry Clay, who spent 20 years trying to occupy the 
White House, finally produced that famous sour grape: 
“IT would rather be right than President.” A sweeter re- 
action, “Now I can see my family,” was used by William 
Scranton in 1964 and Nelson Rockefeller in 1968. How 
would the Great Scorer judge Eugene McCarthy? After 
losing the Indiana and Nebraska primaries, he sent no con- 
gratulatory words to the winners. His grudging endorse- 
ment of Hubert Humphrey was delayed on “principle,” 
was issued only after the Vice President approached 
Nixon in the polls and was probably too late to affect 
the outcome. 

Loser statements are often superfluous as well as dan 
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gerous, Often the less said the better: losers who seek an au- 
dience court disbelief in their sincerity and should per- 
haps just carry on in private. As William Butler Yeats 
once putit: 


Now all the truth is out 

Be secret and take defeat 
From any brazen throat. . . 
Be secret and exult 

Because of all things known 
That is most difficult. 


If reticence is advisable, resilience is crucial. Losers 
should always focus not on what might have been but 
on what still can be. In both fiction and life, Ernest Hem- 
ingway displayed the good loser’s grace under pressure 
and sheer joy in struggle. “I am a little beat up,” he re- 
ported after a serious air crash in 1954, “but I assure 
you it is only temporary.” Overall, he may have lacked 
the truly good loser’s ability to anticipate defeat and 
keep alternate courses open. 

In some ways, politicians do this better than other los- 
ers, perhaps because they can plan ahead in multi-annual 
cycles. Nixon’s switch from defeat to law to renomi- 
nation is a case in point. In his years of political exile be- 
tween the wars, Winston Churchill distracted himself 
from defeat by tapping a wide range of other interests: 
painting, bricklaying, authorship and breeding butterflies. 
At the same time, he never once doubted his capacity to 
lead the nation. 

Unsuccessful presidential candidates often achieve high 
status in other careers, as did John W. Davis, the Dem- 
ocrat who lost to Coolidge in 1924 and is remembered 
as one of the country’s top constitutional lawyers. Thom- 
as E. Dewey twice survived defeat in the presidential 
race to resume a prosperous career in the law. Instead 
of berating the man who beat him, Wendell Willkie went 
on a global fact-finding mission for F.D.R. After losing 
the Democratic nomination to John F. Kennedy in 1960, 
Adlai Stevenson gracefully became Kennedy's Ambas- 
sador to the U.N. Ex-President Herbert Hoover, rejected 
for a second term, rebounded to become an elder states- 
man whose services were often sought by the party that 
drove him out of office. 

In many ways defeat is a better teacher than success, 
which often tempts winners to keep repeating the tactics 
that achieved their triumphs. Defeat, on the other hand, 
is both a humbling and a corrective process. It compels 
a man to examine why he lost and, beyond that, to dis- 
cover what he has left, The great theme of Greek trag- 
edy is the inevitability of defeat and the triumph of 
surviving it. 


The USS. is only beginning to understand that lesson. 
The most divisive issues of the day—the baffling war in 
Viet Nam, the Negro’s bitter contest for his rights—take 
much of their heat from the national refusal to entertain 
the mere possibility of defeat. Why can’t the world’s might- 
iest military power vanquish a tiny and underdeveloped 
Asian state? Why does it suffer a humiliating act of pi- 
racy by the North Koreans? Why don’t the cops just go 
in there and re-establish law and order? 


Full Speed Astern 


Without the American passion for winning, the U.S. 
would clearly be a far less dynamic place. Men should 
reach beyond their grasp: it is inconceivable that Ne- 
groes, for example, should spend another 300 years or 
even 300 days accepting their lot as losers. Still, the 
U.S. ought to be far less grim about losing. 

In a sense, that is the message of the hippies and all 
the white middle-class youth who are fascinated with drop- 
ping out and with rebelling against a system predicated 
on success. In some way, they may carry a lesson for 
the U.S. Yet their approach, with its faddish overtones 
of yoga, zen and similar other-worldly philosophies, is 
hardly adequate. 

The art of losing lies somewhere between making a 
demon of success and a cult of failure. Perhaps Car- 
toonist Al Capp had a point when he invented a fic- 
titious Confederate general named Jubilation T. Corn- 
pone, who rose above the Appomattox disaster by in- 
dustriously sweeping up after Robert E. Lee's horse. 
Before the presidential commission on violence, Brandeis 
University Psychiatrist John P. Spiegel recently declared 
that the U.S. needs more good losers, who could reduce 
the threat of violence by cooling their ambitions. Losing, 
he suggested, is almost as important as winning. This 
idea so intrigued New York Times Columnist James Res- 
ton that he promptly rewrote some of history’s famous win- 
ners: “I've just begun to quit” John Paul Jones); “We 
have met the enemy and we are theirs” (Oliver Perry); 
“T shall not return” (General MacArthur); “Damn the tor- 
pedoes! Full speed astern!” (Admiral Farragut). 

Perhaps the 1968 election losers can spoof themselves 
out of their gloom by issuing similarly inglorious state- 
ments, Not that losing is ever better than winning—of 
course it isn’t. Still, the fact is that losers often learn 
while winners mostly worry; that ultimately even Faus- 
tian man must trust in some power beyond himself and 
gracefully acknowledge tt. “Our business in this world,” 
said Robert Louis Stevenson, “is not to succeed but to con- 
tinue to fail in good spirits.” Given the odds against com- 
ing in first, this is excellent advice. 


Sweet and Sour Grapes 


AM reminded of the drunk who, when he had been 

thrown down the stairs of a club for the third time, gath- 
ered himself up, and said, ‘I am on to those people. 
They don’t want me in there.’ "—William Jennings Bry- 
an, after losing his third try for the presidency. 

“I certainly did my damnedest to remove the Admin- 
istration from power, but the majority of the people 
wished otherwise.”"—Wendell Willkie, 1940. 

“I felt like a little boy who had stubbed his toe in the 
dark. He was too old to cry, but it hurt too much to laugh.” 
—Adlai Stevenson, after losing to Ike in 1952. 

“You can’t beat a billion dollars." —Hubert Humphrey, 
explaining his loss to John F. Kennedy in the 1960 West 
Virginia primary. 

“You won't have Nixon to kick around any more be- 
cause, gentlemen, this is my last press conference.” —Rich- 
ard Nixon, after losing to Pat Brown in 1962. 

“A tie is like kissing your sister.” —University of Wash- 
ington Football Coach Jim Owens. 


“Winning is not the most important thing about football 
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—it’s the only thing.”"—Vince Lombardi, ex-Green Bay 
Packers coach. 

“There’s nothing wrong with being the sixth best in 
the world."—Harvard Rowing Coach Harry Parker, 
consoling his crew after it finished last at the 1968 
Olympics. 

“If you don’t think it twists my insides to see what 
has happened to General Dynamics, you are very wrong. 
You must know what this kind of defeat does to a man 
who has been successful.”"—Frank Pace, who presided 
over General Dynamics’ disaster years. 

Do not go gentle into that good night. 

Rage, rage against the dying of the light. 

—Dylan Thomas commemorating his father. 

“My downfall raises me to infinite heights.”—Napo- 
leon after Waterloo, 

“Ah, Rouen, I have great fear that you are going to suf- 
fer by my death! Jesus, Jesus!”—Joan of Arc. 

“Crito, | owe a cock to Asclepius; will you remember 
to pay the debt?”—Socrates’ last words. 
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THE FIRST BRIT 


Cunard’s new Queen Elizabeth 2. The QE2. 

It’sakind of portable London, only done 
in space age taste. For space age action, 

To he specifie: Q152’s got three Lon- 














ing, to figuring out how many times you'll 
be ordering Chateaubriand. 

Then there’s London’s best contem 
porary art gallery, the Marlborough, 
right on beard. 

And super London restaurants, and 
Chelsea-Carnaby-Bond Street shops, 


don discotheques, and some of England’s 
carthiest young rock groups. 

Q 162s got Britain’s best tomorrow- 
type devices, like your own personal en 
tertainmentecontrolpancl. And a mas- 
ter computer that does everything. 
From 
telling the ship 
where it’s go- 


and everything you'd expect to find in 
a perfectly normal British space ship. 
The one thing we kept traditional, and 
lavish, was the service. By the way, 
you're almost overdue at your travel 


agent’s: 











ISH SPACESHIP. 


QE2 makes its maiden voyage from England 
to New York on January 17, by way of Las Palas, 
Barbadosand Kingston. 

Then there’sthe three maiden 
Caribbeancruises from New York 
on February land14,and March 
1. Plus the voyage to England 

from New York,again by the 
southernroute,on Mareh 11. 
‘Then, it’soff forasummersea- 
son of transatlantic sailings. 






We made QE2 for the space 
age,jin anage when most other 






ships still smack of the nineteenth 
century. 
They've been dreary, 
and dull, and that’s 
the one thing we won't 
stand for. 2 
Ships have heen boring long enough. 
SAFETY INFORMATION: he Queen Elizabeth 2, 
to be registered in Great Britain, will mect Inter 
national Safety Standards for new ships developed 
in 1960 and the 1966 fire safety requirements. 
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Ships have been boring long enough. 





1969 Buick 
portwagon ' 


No wonder Buick owners keep selling Buicks for us 


The 1969 Buick Sportwagon eats, a padded instrument panel Features like side marker light 


It’s a Buick owner’s way of saying And the 1969 Sportwagon’s 


-absorbing steering 
station wagon. Ele 


long list of standard equipment includes _ pz ger guard door locks 


Outside, tl inctive simu- a big 350 cubic inch V8, plus a new That’s a Buick owner’s way of 


lated wood-grained paneling that’s dual-action ta asy loading saying station wagon. See if your Buick 


yours for the ordering and unloading dealer doesn’t respond the same way 
Inside, there’s 100 square feet Let’s not forget Sportwagon’s Elegantly 


of load area, rugged expanded-vinyl impressive list of safety features, cither With a 1969 Buick Sportwagon 


Wouldn't you really rather have a Buick? 








PEOPLE 





“William, son of John Shakspere,” 
was bapuzed in 1564 in the Church of 
the Holy Trinity in Stratford, England 
In 1616, the famous son was buried in 


that same small church—which makes 
it all the sadder that today Stratford's 
Holy Trinity Church is a dilapidated 


ruin in dire need of restoration before 
it crumbles to the ground. Now to the 
rescue comes a group of Shakespeare 
devotees who have organized a $480,000 
fund-raising drive to finance repairs 
Said Sir Michael Redgrave, one of 
the leaders of the appeal: “Surely the 
self-evident. This church, this 
grave, is One of the great pilgrimage 
points of the world.” 


need is 


Wearing a yellow ribbon in her hair 
(“for her daddy who is far, far away") 
Lucinda Desha Robb, 6 days old, left 
the Naval Medical Center at Bethesda, 
Md., to take up temporary residence in 
the White House. There, dressed in a 
long white gown that once belonged to 
her mother, wearing white crocheted 
booties and wrapped in a white blanket 
Knitted by her paternal grandmother, Lu- 
cinda formally met the press for the 
first time. Grandfather Lyndon Johnson 


ar 





LUCINDA ROBB & MOTHER 
Temporary resident 


summed up the family’s feelings about 
its latest addition: “Wonderful,” he 
beamed 

Her husband taking off on an- 
other of his record-breaking flights, so 
Betty Conrad gave him a big kiss and 
a squeeze you won't forget for 
months.” He won't. Upon landing in Cal- 
gary, Alta., on the first leg of a flight 
that he hopes will make him the first 
man to solo a light plane over both 
poles, Max Conrad 65, the famed fly- 
ing grandfather, that his 
wife’s enthusiastic embrace had left him 


was 


two 


discovered 
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with a cracked rib, “Ill get even with 
her on New Year's Eve when I get 
back to Arizona,” said Max. And, with 
a little tape around his chest, off he 


went tn his twin-engine Piper Aztec on 
a 33,000-mile tour that should take him 
to Alaska. the North Pole. Norway. 
North Africa, South America, the South 
Pole, New Zealand and Hawaii before 
he gets home 

A crowd of 100,000 gathered on the 
promenade of the channel resort town 
of Brighton, jostling for a look down 
the road that led from London. At last, 
the first car appeared. Then another 
and another. Finally, after eight hours, 
the last of some 250 pre-1905 cars to 
make the annual 50-mile “Old Crocks’ 
Race,” puffed, wheezed and whistled 
into town, piloted by a collection of an 
tique-car buffs who consider themselves 
the royalty of the auto world. Appro- 
priately enough, some real royalty was 
on hand for the proceedings: Monaco’s 
Prince Rainier, at the wheel of a 1903 
De Dion Bouton, accompanied by Prin- 
cess Grace and ten-year-old Prince Al- 
bert. With a smile, the Princess ad- 
mitted that the open car had been a bit 
chilly and that she had spent most of 
the-eight-hour trip in a modern 
conveyance, “I suppose I cheated a lit- 
tle bit,” she said 


more 


It is a good thing for the Baseball 
Writers’ Association that its members de 
cided last year to bestow two Cy Young 
awards, one for each league. Otherwise, 
how could they have the out 
standing pitcher of 1968? In the Amer- 
ican League, there was Denny McLain, 
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selected 


24, the Peck’s Bad Boy (TIME cover, 
Sept. 13) who posted an astounding 31 
6 record to lead the Detroit Tigers to 


, 


their first pennant in 23 vears. In the Na 
tonal League, the St. Lours ¢ 
Bob Gibson, 33, boasted equally stun 
ning that in- 
1 phenomenal 13 shutouts. The 
voting last week unanimous. Me- 
Lain for the American League; Gibson 
for the National. But who was the best? 
Said McLain, twice beaten by Gibson 
in the World Series: “Bobby ts the great- 
est pitcher I have ever seen, and that in 


ardinals 


statistics: a 22-9 


record 
cluded 


was 


cludes me." 

No sooner had the lady arrived in Re- 
cife, Brazil, than she was caught in a tan- 
gle of traffic, Then, in the middle of a 
reception at the Palace of Las Princes 
lights blew and pitched the 
whole place into darkness. But Queen 
Elizabeth II, poised as always, went 
right on receiving guests while servants 
held glowing candelabra behind her. It 
to South Amer 
a reigning British monarch, and 


sas, the 


was the first visit ever 
ica by 
the Queen plans ten days in Brazil, an 
other Chile before returning 
home. Officially, she is returning a state 
visit to Britain three years ago by Chile's 


seven in 


President Eduardo Frei. Unofficially, 
there are high hopes that the Queen’s 
travels will help promote the exports 
that Britain needs to correct its trade bal- 
As the London Daily Mirror put 
i “The production has been carefully 
worked out, leading lady has 
played the part before.” 


ance 
and the 


Living in a rambling adobe house in 
the sun-baked New Mexico mountains, 
still painting stark, haunting canvases 
as she nears her 8Ist year, Georgia 
O'Keeffe is as full of flash and flint as 





GEORGIA O'KEEFFE 
Artistic dissident 


ever. “Art critics read into my paint- 
ings things about themselves that have 


nothing to do with me at all,” she told 








a reporter. “I don’t think my subcon- 
scious ts all that crazy. The meaning ts 
there on canvas. If you don't get tt, 


And what was she work 
? inquired the report 
snapped Georgia, “be- 
talking to you.” 


that’s too bad.’ 
ing On right now 
er. “Nothing,” 
cause I'm 

“The case was tried in the storm and 
tension of emotions between old friends 


who had become bitter enemies. And 
in the thunder echoed such words as 
frame-up, dishonesty, fraud and con- 
cocted perjury Thus, in London, did 


a member of the Judicial Committee 
of the House of Lords describe the bit- 
ter lawsuit involving Maria Callas and 
two Greek shipowners, Aristotle Onas- 
sis and Panaghis Vergottis. At stake 
was 51% of the shares in a $3,000,000 
freighter that Maria said the men had 
given her as a token of friendship that 
was to provide for her old age. Onassis 
never questioned his part of the deal, 
but Vergottis denied all 
14 years fighting the case through Brit- 
ish courts. Maria's ship finally came in 
Vergottis lost his last appeal, and the dis 


and has spent 


puted shares are hers 
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ARE YOU TAKING AJOB 
AWAY FROM A MACHINE? 


A machine's job is turning out work 
that would otherwise require human 
drudgery. 

Your job is—or should be—turning out 
ideas. 

In short,a machine can take over much 
of the dull part of your job and give you 
back the interesting part. 

So, if you're presently spending more 
of your day getting things written up than 
thought up, you should have a machine to 
help you. 


And if your secretary is presently mo- 
nopolized by getting those things typed up, 
she should have a machine to help her. 


To get this kind of help, you could each 
get an IBM machine. 


For instance, you could dictate your 
ideas into IBM dictation equipment. 


[It’s four times faster than you can write 
in longhand. And nearly twice as fast as 
your secretary can write in shorthand. 


Then, your secretary could type those 
ideas on arather remarkable magnetic tape 
typewriter, the IBM MT/ST. 

The MT/ST lets her type at rough draft 
speed, type right over mistakes and type in 
any changes you make. Then she presses a 
few buttons and gets back a page of error- 
free copyin just twominutes—automatically 

Used systematically throughout an 
office, these two pieces of IBM equip- 

























ment alone have increased people’s pro- 
ductivity by 50%. 

Andwith IBM office machines helping 
them to do paperwork in less time, people 
have found more time for their real jobs. 

So, although you’re probably pressed 
fortime right now, take aminute to call your 
IBM Office Products Division Representa- 
tive. 

His job is to help you do your job. 


Machines should work. People should think. 


OFFICE PRODUCTS DIVISION, $90 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y 
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EDUCATION 





STUDENTS 
Striking Out at Berkeley 


This fall, student dissidents were ex- 
pected to create more chaos on more 
campuses than ever, But they have failed 
to disrupt the University of California 
at Berkeley, where the wave of re- 
bellion began four years ago. Last week 
a call for a campus-wide strike was heed- 
ed by less than 20% of Berkeley's 28,000 
students, even though the activists had 
an issue far more provocative than any- 
thing enjoyed by Mario Savio and his 
1964 Free Speech Movement 

The rebels’ cause was a ruling by 
the California regents that Black Pan- 





HEYNS 
Lessons in pacification. 


ther Leader Eldridge Cleaver could not 
deliver ten lectures for a credit course 
on racism. This decision clearly vio- 
lated powers over curriculum that had 
been held by the faculty since the 1920s 
To the students, the regents also ap- 
peared to be trying to restrain the ex- 
pression of Black Power sentiment. The 
course, Social Analysis 139X, was de- 
signed to let Cleaver have his say; but 
his arguments were to be dissected in sec- 
tion meetings by full-time professors 
The regents decided that the course 
could not be given for credit 

Full Credit. The faculty protested 
the decision and recommended that full 
credit be given for the course. Chan 
cellor Roger Heyns backed up the pro- 
fessors and advised that Cleaver could 
give the ten lectures while talks with 
the regents on the credit question con- 
tinued. To militant students, the re- 
gents’ curtailment of the Cleaver course 
amounted to a politically motivated in 
terference with academic freedom. Uni- 
versity administrators feared a worse 
disruption than in 1964. Several thou- 
sand aroused students attended a meet- 
ing to organize a protest movement 
Opposed to any strong central authority, 
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even in their own cause, they split into 
small groups, and their organizational 
meetings degencrated into bickering over 
goals and tactics. The rebels might have 
been able to marshal more support if 
they had faced an unreceptive admin- 
istration. But Heyns readily agreed to 
meet with the protesters and expressed 
his concern about the regents’ anti 
Cleaver decision—although he also 
warned that he would not tolerate any 
campus disorder 

Retrieving Books. True to his word, 
Heyns called in campus police to arrest 
105 students who had occupied Sproul 
Hall for ten hours. The students did 
not resist arrest and the cops were so po- 
lite that one demonstrator was even led 
back inside to retrieve his forgotten 
books. When more militant demonstra- 
tors next occupied Moses Hall, damaging 
furniture and files, Heyns got tougher 
He summoned off-campus cops to grab 
72 of them in a predawn raid; al- 
though they submitted meekly, he im- 
mediately suspended all of them. The 
protesters then issued their call for a 
strike by students and faculty but had 
trouble even getting enough supporters 
to man picket lines 

Berkeley's relative calm, despite a po- 
tentially explosive issue, was a tribute 
to the skill of Chancellor Heyns tn paci- 
fying key groups on campus. Since tak- 
ing office in 1965, Heyns has been able 
to isolate the more militant groups by 
dealing firmly with extremist tactics, 
while remaining open to orderly pro 
test. He has been helped by the fact 
that Students for a Democratic So- 
ciety is surprisingly weak at Berkeley, 
while other militants refuse to coalesce 
behind any single leader 

In the current case, Heyns’ stand 
against political interference earned fac- 
ulty support. His open-door policy of 
reasonable dialogue disarmed the dis 
sidents and won broad student sympathy, 
His crackdown on the sit-in demon- 
strators pleased the regents without an- 
tagonizing the moderate majority of stu- 
dents. The radicals might yet find a 
way to use the unresolved Cleaver case 
to inflame the university. But the en- 
couraging point of the restraint at Berke- 
lev—reinforced by rejections of con- 
frontation politics this fall at N.Y.U 
and Columbia—may be a growing stu 
dent awareness that change can be more 
quickly achieved by cooperating with 
tolerant administrators than by resorting 
to force and inviting repression 


CURRICULUM 
Handwriting on the Wall 


With just a glint of annoyance be- 
hind his thick spectacles, Author Rob 
ert Reisner emerged from the [adies’ 
room of a Greenwich Village pub to con- 
front nine girls and a Roman Catholic 
priest. “They've painted it!” he said 
“Let's try the other john.” 

The group dutifully followed Reisner 





to the men’s room. “It's a gold mine,” 
Reisner exulted, Three at a time, they 
crowded into the dingy lavatory to sa 
vor the myriad scrawls that adorned 
the walls and even the ceiling. “Listen 
to this!” said one of the girls, copying fu- 
riously in her notebook. “Nostalgia isn't 
what it used to be.” “Marvelous!” said 
Reisner 

After noting down the best items, 
the group trooped off in search of oth 
er bars and other public lavatories. It 
Was a typical field trip for Anthropology 
2675-2, “Grafliti: Past and Present,” 
which Reisner teaches at Manhattan's 
New School for Social Research 
Though conducted with much low good 
humor, the course is anything but friv 
olous. The graflito, explains Reisner, “Is 
always a sensitive barometer of change 





REISNER WITH STUDENTS 
“Nostalgia isn't what it used to be.” 


in popular preoccupations. It is a twi- 
light means of communication between 
the anonymous man and the world.” 

Classes begin with students presenting 
their homework—arresting specimens 
of graffiti that they have collected dur- 
ing the week. Among recent, and print- 
able, student finds: “Life is a hereditary 
disease.” found at the Princeton Uni 
versity student center; “Sacred cows 
make great hamburger,” from an East 
Side cafe 

Sometimes Reisner lectures on grathit 
in history, from Pompeu to fronticr 
America, or eXamines ways in which 
graffiti illuminate social or political frus 
trations, But more often the class will re- 
pair to a nearby bistro for a firsthand 
look at the living art. Reisner, who sys 
tematically began scrutimzing lavatory 
walls four vears ago and has published 
two paperback collections of graffiu, be- 
lieves that the golden age of the grat- 
fito is here. In addition to the wit on 
washroom walls, there is the contem 
porary lapel-button fad, which he de 
scribes as “walking graffiti.” The fact 
is, says Reisner, that “graffiti may 
be the only creative outlet for some 
adults.” 
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It carries as much as the average station wagon. 











Believe it or not, this half of a VW Sta- gaping 88 cubic feet of carrying space. Even half a VW Station Wagon still 
tion Wagon wouldn't i thing to It can haul a whole 1185 pounds of one up to 23 miles to the gallon, and doe 
own. thing and another. use any water or antifreeze 
Because half a Station It can carry a whatche 4 ft. tall. of all, half a Volks- 
Nagon holds as muc whole It transports 4.5 solic , 6.5 big v tation Wagon would 
] wagons hold ces of | one of the latter co ou only $1301.* 









Half a VW Station Wagon give 1 that's only half the story. 
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It carries as much as the average station wagon. 


Believe it or not, this half of a VW Sta- 
tion Wagon wouldn't be a bad thing to 
own. 

Because half a Volkswagen Station 
Wagon holds as much as most whole 
wagons hold. 

Half a VW Station Wagon gives you a 


gaping 88 cubic feet of carrying space. 
It can haul a whole 1185 pounds of one 
thing and another. 





It can carry a whatchamacallit 4 ft. tall. 

It transports 4.5 solid citizens, 6.5 big 
pieces of luggage and none of the latter 
has to sit with the former. 








Even half a VW Station Wagon still gets 
up to 23 miles to the gallon, and doesn't 
use any water or antifreeze 

But best of all, half a Volks- 
wagen Station Wagon would 
cost you only $1301.* 

And that's the whole story. 
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At left, famous White Satin Gin 
the White Satin we now distill here in America, wit 
its British sire. We imported an entire English still, ju 
true London Dry taste...without paying import duties. 
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British 


DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN. 90 PROOF. DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. THE SIR ROBERT BURNETT CO., 


« WEI SANTO 


—a British favorite for almost 200 years. On the right, 
h the same invincibly dry taste of 
st to make sure you'd get that 
Who can taste a tariff, anyway? 


Wrap your next Martini in White Satin 
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Progress Report on Liberalized Abortion 


NTIL 18 months ago an American 

woman in virtually all the states 
could get a legal abortion only to save 
her life, and only after surmounting for- 
bidding legal obstacles. Since then, five 
states have liberalized their punitive 
19th century abortion laws. They now 
permit therapeutic abortions to be per- 
formed if the physical or mental health 
of the mother is in danger or if the preg- 
nancy resulted from rape or incest. Four 
of these five states—Colorado, North 
Carolina, Georgia and Maryland—also 
authorize abortion if the child is likely 
to be born defective, as is commonly 
the case if the mother has had German 
measles (rubella) within the first: three 
months of pregnancy. California did 
not sanction this ground because Gov- 
ernor Ronald Reagan threatened to veto 
any bill that included it, 

Two states have now had enough ex- 
perience, extending over a year or more, 
to make some conclusions possible. 
While the number of legal abortions 
has increased, the increase has not been 
dramatic, as opponents of liberalization 
had forecast. No city in a state with a lib- 
eralized law has become “the abortion 
capital of the U.S.” In fact, the in 
crease in numbers has been too small 
even to make an appreciable dent in 
the number of illegal, dangerously sep- 
tic abortions, as some proponents of 
the laws had hoped they would, While 
the experience of these states offers use- 
ful guidelines for other legislatures that 
will consider liberalizing bills in their 
next sessions, it contains no simple so 
lution to the abortion problem. 

Optional Accessories. Largely be- 
cause of the patent, wholesale flouting 
of old punitive laws and the fact that 
these statutes were endangering the lives 
of many women, the American Law In 
stitute became concerned in the late 
1950s. After careful study, the institute 
drafted a model abortion law. On April 
25, 1967, Colorado became the first 
state to enact a modern abortion law, 
on the basic pattern of the A.L.I. mod 
el with a few minor optional accessories 

In the twelve-month preceding adop 
tion of the 1967 act there were 51 
legal, reported abortions in the state. In 
the following year there were 407, oF 
11.6 abortions per 1,000 live births 
That compares with about 660 legal 
abortions per 1,000 live births in Japan 
(where modern contraceptives such as 
the pill are illegal), and 85 per 1,000 in 
Sweden. Colorado's law does not spell 
out residence reauirements, but legal for- 
malities ensure that abortions after rape 
or incest will be performed only on res- 
idents, and Colorado General Hospital 
has decided not to abort out-of-state pa- 
tients “except for fetal indications”— 
meaning that the child is expected to 
be malformed. 
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Of Colorado's 52 accredited hospitals, 
23 will perform no abortions, in most 
cases because of religious objections 
In the first year, 24 hospitals set up abor- 
tion committees, and abortions were per- 
formed in 21 of these (three received 
no applications). A survey by the de- 
partment of obstetrics and gynecology 
at the University of Colorado Medical 
Center showed that of the 407 patients 
aborted, 278 (or 68%) were Colorado 
residents. The woman's mental health, 
not previously admissible as a ground 
for abortion, was the reason most fre- 
quently advanced under the new law— 
in 291 cases, or 72%, Next commonest 
were fetal indications, invoked for 47 pa- 
tients, and 46 rape cases, of which 32 
were statutory and 14 “forcible.” Med- 
ical reasons involving the woman’s phys- 
ical health accounted for only 23 of 
the patients. 

Typical of the married women who 
sought (and were granted) an abortion 
on psychiatric grounds was the 36-year- 
old wife of a factory foreman, who al- 
ready had three children. To the hos- 
pital board, which included a psychi- 
atrist, she explained: “My last pregnancy 
was a mistake. My husband and I knew 
that having another child would strain 
me to the limit—or beyond. I've al- 
ready had to have some psychiatric help, 
partly because our eldest boy is a prob- 
lem, and I just can’t face any more bur- 
dens. Another child would shove me 
over the brink—I don't know what I'd 
do, but I might do away with myself.” 

Among unmarried women, a common 
psychiatric claim was that of girls who 
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DEMONSTRATORS IN NEW YORK (1967) 
The idea is still to reduce the demand. 





concluded that they had simply made a 
mistake. Said one: “I realized that I 
couldn't think of marrying him and 
spending the rest of my life with him, 
and I refuse to have a temporary mar- 
riage just to be able to give birth to a le- 
gitimate child. So I'm trapped. There's 
nowhere to turn. If I can’t get an abor- 
tion legally and decently, Pll go out of 
my mind.” The glib lay phrase “go out 
of my mind” by itself would not have im- 
pressed the psychiatrist, but in this case 
he was convinced that pregnancy and 
childbirth might be enough to precipitate 
severe mental illness. 

City Anonymity. The univ ersity study 
group, Dr. E. Stewart Taylor reports, 
found that 52 of the aborted patients 
were under 16, and 135 were aged 16 
to 21, while 157 were in the 22-35 brack- 
et and 63 were over 35. There were 
230 women who had not previously 
had a child, and 226 were unmarried; 
123 had one to three children, and 
only 54 had four or more children. In ad- 
dition to the 226 single women, 43 of 
those aborted were divorced, leaving 
only 138 currently married. 

“The great majority of patients were 
referred to Denver physicians,” Taylor 
notes. “The hospitals in small- and me- 
dium-sized towns are performing very 
few therapeutic abortions. This trend 
will probably continue for some time be- 
cause of the anonymity that a large 
city provides.” In no case did the new 
legal procedure take long enough to 
make a safe abortion impossible, and 
there were no maternal deaths. 

California’s experience has been com 
parable. The main difference in prin- 
ciple is the Reagan-dictated exclusion 
of fetal indications. The numbers are 
larger, reflecting the difference in the 
states’ populations. In the first half of 
1968 there were 2,324 applications for 
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therapeutic abortion, of which 207 were 
rejected. Of the 2,117 patients who won 


The gift watch for Christmas Scrooges: approval, 92 did not go through with 

Seik the operation. No fewer than 1,777 of 

€1KO. the abortions performed, or 83%, were 

It’s the automation-made watch that looks on the ground that continued pregnancy 

= Se . 5 would gravely impair the woman's men- 

like a million dollars, runs like the dickens, and tal health, and only is gw of a 

. threat to her physical health. There were 

costs about half the price of watches made the old- 138 because of rape, and five because 

fashioned wa of incest. Only 25 operations involved 
y- I out-of-state patients 

Because now you pay only for the timepiece Time to Learn. No one knows how 

3 : many illegal abortions are performed an- 

and not the time it took to make it. nually in the U.S. So-called “estimates” 


are really guesses and range from 200, 


The largest manufacturer ae 000 to 1,500,000. Whatever the true fig 
of jeweled lever watches in the world: SEIKO 89664 ure may be, it is obvious that legalized 


therapeutic abortion so far has had neg 
ligible, if any, effect on the illegal trade 
There are several reasons 
In the first place, say California health 
officials, it takes time for people to 
learn when abortions are permitted and 
how to go about applying for them, Sec 
ondly, many women seeking a quick 
end to an unwanted pregnancy are not 
interested in the elaborate procedures re 
quired for a legal solution. Another fac- 
tor is cost, Specialists have to be called 
Grits Wilko wutocalte in to confirm the medical justification ad- 
day-date watch with unique vanced, and their fees, added to the 
| theater perenne ogy usual cost of even minor surgery and a 


it. Luminous hands. $49.50, Other short stay in the hospital, can run the 
biko watches for men begin at $29.95. total bill up to $2,000. Many women 





Whocrastcten PLAZA *As long as case, crown and crystal remain 
in 


NEW YORK. NY. 10070 Hoey who can afford such costs prefer to go 


to Mexico or Puerto Rico, where abor- 
tion, although illegal, is easily arranged, 
with a competent gynecologist perform- 
ing the operation, 

As the state legislatures reconvene 


next January, many will be asked to 
modernize their laws along the A.L.1. 
line followed by Colorado. Even if all 
®@ 50 states were to do so, the problem of il- 


legal abortion, with its high infection 
rate and considerable risk of death—es 
pecially for the poor—would remain 


REAL SIPPIN' WHISKEY! | 
ee ON = 
= ait 3 oh . s How’s At the same time, there will be a con- 
E EN 3 ~ tinuing campaign for “abortion on de- 
’ | a ’ » mand” on the ground that this ts “every 
business: woman's birthright.” This campaign, tn 
the opinion of Dr. Alan F, Guttmacher, 
president of Planned Parenthood-World 
Don't ask! Population, will fail because “the pub- 
= © lic does not want abortion on demand 
and is not prepared to accept it.” A 
‘ a more realistic approach to reducing the 
Neems demand for illegal abortion, Guttmacher 
believes. is to make effective contra- 
Ezra Brooks ception far more widely available 
» 
is such DENTISTRY 
And Now, the Brush-In 
ippin’ good bourb buy i Us. cin concise 
y y S. cavity consciousness reached 
SIppin £00 our on. you vuLy it some sort of peak last week in Monroe 
e ° ° County, Ind. In field houses, armories, 
faster than we ean deliver it. factories, football stadiums and high 
school gymnasiums, more than 29,000 
people gathered to scrub their teeth for 
’ . ’ about 2} minutes, as part of a mass 
Take heart! More IS On the Wav: “brush-in” to demonstrate the decay-pre- 
hd venting qualities of a new dental paste 
The paste, manufactured under the name 
of Zircate, reportedly guards against cav- 
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PICTURE THIS 


GE’s Show ’N Tell° Phono-Viewer makes it fun to look, listen and learn 
with full-color, full-sound picture programs. 


plays the big 12-inch 





mS 


It's a 4-speed phono, too! Even 





Oy)! | 
Pictures in time to words and music! Just put on the rec 


ord, slip in the filmstrip, and watch! There's “Snow records. Keeps youngsters away from the family-phono 
White,” “Three Little Pigs,” “Wizard of Oz.” Over a hun still lets them enjoy their favorites. Synthetic sapphire 
dred Picturesound” programs to choose from—science stylus; 45 rpm adapter built-in. Picture the fun your 
and space stories, too! All in full color, Easy enough children will have with this Show 'N Tell Phono-Viewer! 
for a 3-year-old to operate. Only $29.95* from General Electric. 


Whenever there’s news in sound, you hear it from GE first 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


*Manuftacturer's suggested retail price. Slightly higher West and South 


Radio Receiver Department, Utica, New York 











Pour a lusuu. 


All you need is Leilani rum, some 
fruit, and maybe a flower. Leilani makes 
it authentic. Since it's made in Hawaii. 

For some good reasons. 4,000 hours 
of sunshine a year. Lots of moisture 
in the air. And especially the 
lava rich soil. It makes for the 
world's juiciest sugar cane. 

Take away any of them and you 
couldn't have Leilani’s light, delicious 
taste. And without Leilani, you 
couldn't have a luau. , 

















Leilani 
> Nawaiiar | 
Rum | 


No luau should 
be without Tiki. 
You can have 4 

of his mugs for $3 
(where legal). 
Send check to: 
Tiki Leilani Mugs 
P.O. Box 798, 
Dept. T 

Mayfield, Ky. 


Hawaiian Rum « 80 Proo Co. « Honolulu, Hawai 
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SCRUBBERS IN INDIANA 
Goal of 100%. 


ities for as long as a year—after only 
one application 

Developed at Indiana University by 
Dr. Joseph C. Muhler and Dr. George 
Stookey, the prophylactic paste embod 
ies more than 20 times the fluoride con- 
centration of toothpastes now on drug 
store shelves. The sweet-tasting paste 
polishes tecth as well. Dr. Muhler, who 
developed Crest, the first patented stan- 
nous-fluoride toothpaste, is a staunch 
supporter of fluoridating water supplies 
But such efforts are not enough, he main 
tains. Only 155 million of 200 million 
persons in the U.S. are served by treat- 
able public water supplies. Of them, 
only 82 million now drink water con 
taining natural or supplemented fluoride 
Muhler compounded his new paste to 
provide protection against tooth decay 
for 100% of the population, and par 
ticularly for disadvantaged preschool 
children, among whom dental care ts 
the most neglected health service 

Muhler’s new decay preventive will 
not be sold over the counter, Since in- 
discriminate use of his potent Muoride 
formula could be damaging, it must be 
applied under the direction of a dentist 
or a dental hygienist. More than 1.5 muil- 
lion persons have tested the paste thus 
far, The results: a 40%-95% reduction 
in tooth decay over a three-year pe 
riod, depending on whether or not a 
treated person also drinks fluoridated 
water regularly. In Viet Nam, 400,000 
combat troops, who average only one 
brushing every 21 days, have taken the 
treatment. Two hundred thousand ad 
ditional soldiers will have their teeth 
scrubbed every three months 
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“My insurance company? New England Life, of course. Why?” 


Ss 


Ingersoll-Rand markets by air. Europe- 
bound tools and equipment speed there 
by jet from the company’s unique air 
distribution center at JFK International 
Airport, where shipments from seven 
plants are consolidated. 

Not only do customers get better ser- 
vice, but distribution costs are down. 
These savings stem from a new lower bulk 
rate, plus reduced transit time, lower 
inventory levels and simplified docu- 
mentation. 

Marketing by air is becoming more 





common today, as companies around 
the world discover its benefits. Have 
you made this discovery? Call your 
local airline cargo sales office, cargo 
agent or forwarder. 


BT aliccte 
al icerrlis 


United Aircraft advances air freight technology with the 

design and manufacture of jet engines, propellers, environ 
mental and control systems, and vertical lift aircraft 

PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT * HAMILTON STANDARD * SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT « 
MORDEN * UNITED TECHNOLOGY CENTER * ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS * 
UNITED AIRCRAFT OF CANADA LIMITED 








It happens every generation. 
The discovery of 





Old Grand-Dad. 


The up-and-coming generation is Who can blame them if they think _ tion cares that Grand-Dad costs more. 
making a discovery—uncovering the _ they're the first? After all,theirfathers They know Old Grand-Dad is head 
pleasure of drinking Old Grand-Dad. thought so, too. And neither genera- of the Bourbon family. 





Old Grand-Dad: Head of the Bourbon Family. 











Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys. 
86 Proof and 100 Proof Bottled in Bond, 
Oid Grand-Dad Distillery Company, 
Franktort. Kye 
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NEWSPAPERS 
There Go De Judge 


The Miami Herald is not only Flor- 
ida’s largest newspaper (circ. 369,000) 
but a most outspoken crusader against 
crime and corruption. Three years ago, 
its chronic complaints about law en- 
forcement in the Miami area were di- 
rected at Dade County State Attorney 
Richard Gerstein, the powerful and pop- 
ular (if unsuccessful) prosecutor of 
Candy Mossler, ex-president of the Na- 
tional District Attorneys’ Association 
and much-decorated B-17 navigator. The 
Herald often wondered aloud why Ger- 
stein kept turning up at race tracks, gam- 
bling casinos in the Bahamas, and the 
Miami area's less savory bars. 

Last month, at the height of Dem- 
ocrat Gerstein’s campaign for re-elec- 
tion, the Herald finally found what it 
billed as evidence against him. His Re- 
publican opponent, Shelby Highsmith, 
accused him of taking a $1,500 bribe 
cight years ago to drop bad-check charg- 
es against Howard C. Edwards, a for- 
mer minister of the Christian Church, 
after Edwards had made the bad check 
good, As proof, Highsmith offered sworn 
statements from Edwards and an al- 
leged contact man, Next day the Her 
ald arranged to fly Edwards and his 
colleague to Chicago for lie-detector 
tests. Though Edwards’ test was incon- 
clusive, the Herald was convinced that 
the other man’s story was true 

No Bribe Needed. The Herald's ri- 
val, the Miami News (circ. 94,000), came 
to a different conclusion. The News’ ed- 
itorial staff has long sought a way out 
of the shadow of its larger competitor. 
In a signed editorial title, “Here Come 
De Judge,” News Editor William Baggs 
accused the Herald of “an arrogant in- 
trusion into the due process of law.” 
Later, the News front-paged the results 
of a Gerstein lie-detector test (he passed) 

The case against Gerstein was shaky 
for more significant reasons. As one 
Miami lawyer explained’ “Everybody 
knows that if you make restitution in a 
bad-check case your case will be dis- 
missed on the first go-round, You 
wouldn't bribe anyone. It wouldn't be 
necessary.” Moreover, the alleged ev 
idence against Gerstein also implicated 
three judges—all former members of 
Gerstein’s staff. But at first neither 
Highsmith nor the Herald publicized 
the additional charges. Gerstein’s ex- 
planation was that they were so pre- 
posterous that the whole case—includ- 
ing the accusation against him—would 
have collapsed. The Herald did even- 
tually publish them. explaining that it 
could not do so earlier for fear of libel 
suits. 

By now the doubts were fast mul- 
tiplying. The Herald belatedly turned 
the story over to its Pulitzer-orizewin- 
ning crime reporter, Gene Miller, who 
interviewed ex-minister Edwards and 
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GERSTEIN 
Case dismissed. 


found him to be totally obscure (“I am 
a doctor and Gerstein is on the nee- 
dle,” said Edwards). The charges against 
Gerstein collapsed completely when Ed- 
wards, pleading heart disease, refused 
to come out of exile in Ontario and ap- 
pear before the grand jury. 

Had the Herald exceeded journalistic 
propriety? The grand jury seemed to 
think so. Two weeks ago, it not only in- 
dicted Edwards and his fellow accuser 
of perjury, but also rebuked the news- 
paper for taking it upon itself to put 
the witnesses under lie-detector exam- 
ination. “Neither we nor other judicial 
tribunals,” said the jurors, “believe that 
truth is made by an operator of a po- 
lygraph machine.” A_ harsher rebuke 
came from Baggs in another News ed- 
itorial; “The Herald assumed the robes 
of De Judge and, in effect. pointed a 
long and accusing inky finger at Mr. Ger- 
stein. The grand jury believes that the 
Herald should stick to newspapering 
We agree.” 
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MIAMI NEWS CARTOON: 
“Mr, Gerstein, your new necktie is ready.” 
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MAGAZINES 


Son of Scarsdale Fats 

To the world beyond Wall Street, 
most financial trade publications seem 
as dull and dreary as a stock pro- 
spectus. A new publication in this ar- 
cane area of journalism, however, is 
fast proving that writing about high 
finance can be both exciting and amus- 
ing. Its editor is ‘Adam Smith,’ the au- 
thor of the irreverent and humorous 
bestseller, The Money Game. As Wall 
Street and publishing circles know by 
now, Smith is really George J.W. Good- 
man, 38, a former Rhodes scholar, jour- 
nalist (Time, ForTUNE), novelist and 
screenwriter (The Wheeler Dealers). 
Considerably less well known is Good- 
man’s latest interest, a monthly financial 
magazine called the Institutional Inves 
tor (cire, 21,000), Despite its forbidding 
name, /-/ is the brightest addition to 
the marketplace since one of The Mon- 
ey Game's financial wizards, “Scarsdale 
Fats,” first appeared in the Sunday mag- 
azine of the late New York World Jour- 
nal Tribune. 

Touch of the Romans. /-/ is edited 
for performance-minded money man- 
agers like Scarsdale, but it is also find- 
ing an increasing audience among men 
who decide what stocks will be bought 
and sold by mutual funds, banks, uni- 
versities, Insurance companies and pen- 
sion systems. /-/ figures that its readers 
could easily muster assets of well over 
$400 billions—more than enough to pay 
off the national debt. 

Now 20 months old, /-/ is entertaining 
as well as profitable. Behind its TIME- 
sized, pop-art covers often lurk such pro- 
vocative questions as “Is 35 over the 
hill these days?” (on Wall Street, that 
is) and “What makes Dallas that way?” 
It also prints lively and not altogether 
flattering profiles of leading moneymen. 
A notable journalistic Coup was its re- 
cent interview with the shadowy Alfred 
Winslow Jones, father of Wall Street's 
current investment sensation, the hedge 
fund (whose profit-at-high-risk philos- 
ophy aims at taking advantage of both 
upward and downward swings of the 
market). Touches of humorous erudition 
are sprinkled throughout. A_ regular 
monthly column, for example, is called 
“Haruspex,” for the Roman soothsay- 
ers who divined the future by pok- 
ing through the entrails of sacrificial 
animals. 

Even if they do not base their day-to- 
day investing decisions on the magazine, 
moneymen find its articles hard to put 
down, Some months ago, Herman Kahn 
and Anthony J. Wiener of the Hudson 
Institute think tank both predicted more 
than 100 technological breakthroughs 
that might win chips for investors in 
the year 2000. On their list; genetic con- 
trol of heredity, creation of artificial 
life, extrasensory perception, human hi- 
bernation. Says Goodman: “This isn't 
just a trade magazine. People read it be 
cause it’s fun.” 

Institutional Investor's founder, Gil 
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| One of our gas stations 


has disappeared. 


It’s no dime mystery. Just a 
multimillion-dollar improvement 
plan. 


If a Shell station starts looking 


run down — loses its snap — we 
get rid of it. 

We dont want a grease- 
smeared shack to represent Shell. 

And the independent Shell 
dealer, who works and lives in 
your community, doesnt want it 
either. 

It hurts business. And it robs 
a man of pride in his work. 

That’s why we have strong 
opinions about every single 
Shell station. 

If it’s an eyesore, we don't shut 
our eyes lo it. We start plotting 
its downfall. 

And when we build a new 
station. we want it to look as if it 
were born there. We want it to 


blend in and be a credit to your 
community. 
This isn’t just empty 


talk. We're serious. re 


Last year we toppled, dis- 
mantled and demolished hundreds 
of stations. 

(nd designed and constructed 
almost as many new ones 
(with the help of some of the 


















brightest architectural talent 
in the country). 

Putting up good-looking 
stations and tearing down 
the not-so-good-looking 
stations is good business. 

But theres more to it 
than that. 

This is where we 
make our homes and 
raise our families. 

We want it to 
look nice. 











More Americans enjoy Cutty Sark 
than any other Scotch. The N2 1 
reason is in the bottle...the real 

proof is in your glass. Treat 
yourself to Cutty Sark tonight. 





bert E. Kaplan, 27, reflects his collab 
orator’s high camp style. An economist 
and former law student (“I'm just five 
credits shy of a degree”), Kaplan wears 
mod suits, sports Edwardian sideburns 
and keeps a half-century-old grandfather 
clock that chimes like Big Ben in his 
river-view Manhattan office. Two and a 
half years ago, while he was working 
as an economic planner for the Amer 
ican Stock Exchange, he decided that 
the growing field of money managing 
needed a publication of its own. With 
a bankroll of $250,000 (his chief angel 
was Gerald Bronfman of the Canadian 
whisky family), he tried to buy the ail 
ing Magazine of Wall Street. When 
that deal failed, he started his own mag 
azine and brought Goodman in to give 
it the breezy ‘Adam Smith’ touch 

The precocious publisher is already 
in the thick of other promising ven 





KAPLAN & GOODMAN 
$400 billion worth of readers. 


tures. Kaplan has begun a highly suc 
cessful annual conference for tnstitu- 
tional investors (the first one attracted 
1,500 people at $175 per head) He 
also puts out several business directories 
has made a deal with Random House 
to publish an anthology of /-/ profiles 
tentatively called The Money Managers 
Next month he and Goodman plan to 
kick off a new quarterly that will bring 
‘Adam Smith’ to the tradition-bound 
world of merchant banks and corporate 
financing 

Most exciting of all is Kaplan’s plan 
to introduce “electronic publishing” to 
Wall Street. Cribbing the Meet the Press 
formula, he will video-tape regular 40 
minute interviews with top business fig 
ures, Kaplan has already signed up 70 
subscribers (cost $6,300 a year, including 
video-tape playback machinery). These 
private closeups of industrial leaders 
are to start going out in the mails each 
week next January. “We never intended 
to stick with only /nstitutional Investor,” 
explains Kaplan. “We think of it as 
our flagship, whose prestige will help 
start other enterprises.” 
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Psychedelic in color. Light, sassy, delicious in 
taste. A tall, lanky drink that’s tart and tingling. 
Start with a tall, slim glass. Add ice and the juice 
of % alemon. Pour in 1% oz. of Glorious Gordon’s 
Gin and 3 oz. of cranberry juice. Add two drops 

of bitters and a splash of soda water. Stir. 
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What will the English think of next? 
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MILESTONES 


Presumed Dead. Charles G. Reid, 
42. captain of Moore-McCormack Lines’ 
cruise ship S.S. Argentina, who joined 
the company in 1949 as a junior of- 
ficer. later skippered freighters before 
taking command of passenger vessels 
three years ago; after vanishing mys 
teriously from his ship (Moore-McCor- 
mack says he apparently committed sui- 
cide by jumping out his cabin window) 
en route from Jamaica to Bermuda 





Died. Sir Harold Raggatt, 68, long- 
time director of Australia’s Bureau of 
Mineral Resources (1942-51) and De- 
partment of National Development 
(1951-64): of a heart attack; in Can- 
berra. Sir Harold planned the first com- 
plete geological survey of the continent, 
welcomed foreign capital for develop- 
ment of the desolate Out Back, even- 
tually saw it all pay off as enough oil 
and gas were discovered to make Aus- 
tralia almost self-sufficient by 1970 


Died. Ramon Novarro, 69, silent film 
star, who in the 1920s vied with Ru- 
dolph Valentino as the sereen’s great 
Latin lover; of injuries suffered when 
he was bludgeoned in the bedroom of 
his home: in Hollywood Hills, Calif. 
Though only 5 ft. 8 in. tall, the hand 
some Mexican was a giant at the box of- 
fice. In his 14-year career, he played 
opposite such leading ladies as Greta 
Garbo and Myrna Loy, appeared in 
scores of films, including The Prisoner 
of Zenda (1922) and Ben-Hur (1926), 
before fading out in the mid-1930s 


Died. Joseph Lewis, 79, indefatigable 
atheist, whose quixotic battles with or- 
ganized religion spanned nearly half a 
century; of a heart attack; in Manhattan 
Dedicating his life to “throwing off the 
dead hand of religious superstition,” 
Lewis in more than 15 books inveighed 
against religious holidays, the insertion 
of “under God” in the Pledge of Al- 
legiance, and even the issuance of a spe- 
cial stamp at € hristmastime 


Died. Rollie B. Hall, 86, who with 
his brothers Joyce and William founded 
Hallmark Cards, Inc., biggest manufac- 
turer of greeting cards; in Kansas City, 
Mo. Rollie was the salesman of the 
team that started printing postcards with 
a $474 investment in 1907, then, by 
dreaming up grectings or condolences 
for every occasion, grew into a firm 
that now produces more than 7,000,000 
cards a day, with an estimated annual 
sale of $200 million 


Died. Edward R. Burke, 87, Dem- 
ocratic Senator from Nebraska from 
1935-41, who started as a New Dealer, 
but soon opposed F.D.R.'s attempts to 
pack the Supreme Court, levy a pro- 
gressive income tax, and protect labor 
unions, thus losing his party’s nomi- 
nation in 1940; in Kensington, Md. 
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Serenity. 


How long since you’ve known 


these feelings? 


lf you've ever asked yourself, ““Who 
am |?” “What am | doing here?” ‘‘Is 
this all there is to life?’ 

lf you've ever been discouraged at 
the seeming emptiness and sense 
lessness of life 

Then you should read this book 

Autobiography of a Yogi by Para 
mahansa Yogananda gives you no 
easy answers. But then, nothing of 
lasting value ever has been easy to 
obtain 

It does, however, tel! the author's 
spiritual experiences and shows how 
the thoughtful reader can attain inspir- 
ation and peace of mind, through 
Kriya Yoga, the ancient psychophysi 
ological science of meditation 


Paramahansa is not a name; it is 
India’s highest spiritual title. Few 
men ever earn it. After reading this 
book you will understand why Para 
mahansa Yogananda richly deserved 


this honor. And 





you will also 


Pecan mies | 


“YOGI 


understand why 
his message is 
one otf unique 
value for these 
troubled times 
And for all time 





514 pages, $4.00 
At most 
book stores 


SELF-REALIZATION FELLOWSHIP, 
Publishers, Los Angeles, Calif 
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CHURCHES 
Is God Black? 


Near closing time in the dining room 
of St. Louis’ Gateway Hotel last week, 
SIX Customers were lingering over their 
table. “Why don't you boys get out so 
I can go home?” said the white woman 
cashier. Unfortunately, the “boys” hap- 
pened to be delegates to the annual con 
ference of the National Committee of 
Black Churchmen, which was being held 
in the hotel. In protest against what 
they considered a racial slight. the 400 
black ministers attending the meeting 
stalked out of the Gateway and _fin- 





KARENGA IN ST. LOUIS 
Spooks can’t fly 


ished their convention in an Episcopal 
church 

The incident typified not only the 
touchy militancy of the conference but 
in general, the mood of Negro Chris 
tian clergymen who enthusiastically sup 
port the contemporary secular demand 
tor Black Power, Black 
been formed within most of the major 
denominations to lobby for greater Ne 
gro) participauion tn 
cision making 

Many of the churches have tried hard 
these demands. Last year 
for cxample, the United Church of 
Christ elected the Rev. Joseph Evans 
of Chicago, a denomi 
national secretary. The United Meth 
odist Church has assigned black bish 
ops to predominantly white areas of 
lowa and New Jersey, and even to one 
district which encompasses parts of Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee and Last 
month the Rev. Richard Owens, pastor 
of the People’s Baptist Church in the 
black ghetto of Boston’s Roxbury area, 


caucuses have 
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was elected president of the Massa 
chusetts Baptist Convention 

White Reluctance. Even so, the Black 
Power movement within the churches 
exists more in fancy than fulfillment 
One reason for this is that Negroes con- 
stitute an extremely small minority with 
in most denominations: despite tts pro 
gressive policies on race, the 2,000,000 
member United Church is only 2% 
black. Another problem, particularly for 
those churches which emphasize lay au- 
thority, is that the majority of white con 
gregations still tend to be reluctant to 
accept a black minister in the pulpit, 
even when a well-qualified one is avail 
able. As a result, many 
gymen are turning away from the goal 
of parish-level integration and are fo 
cusing their attention on the revitali 
zation of all-black congregations 

At the St. Louis meeting, composed 
largely of black caucus representatives. 
a number of speakers suggested that a 
major goal should be the creation of a 
fully developed black theology. Among 
other things. this theology might in 
clude the relation of the struggles of 
the Negro to the Biblical experience of 
the Jews as God's chosen people, and 
the black man’s demand for justice to 
Jesus’ ethical teachings. It might also jus 
tify, on a more practical level, the ar 
tistic presentation of Christ as black 
something that has been done in a num 
ber of Negro parishes 

A more sophisticated black Chris 
tianity, it was argued, would transform 
the Negro’s religion, which since slav 
ery days has been based on the hope 
of salvation in the hereafter, 
faith more relevant to his present so 
cial and economic concerns. This ideal 
was supported by Ron Karenga, 
Angeles leader of the black national 


Negro cler 


nto a 


Los 


ist US, who accused churches of foist 
ing “spookism™ on his soul broth 
ers “Spookism,” he explained acidly 


“means believing you're going to fly 
away without the 
transportation,” 

Honkified Deity. Dr Nathan Wright 
Jr., an Episcopal priest from Newark 
told the meeting that blacks must get 
rid of the “honkified God" who, he 
charged, has been tmposed on Negroes 
by white Christians. The Rev. Herbert 
Bell Shaw, a bishop of the African Meth 
odist Episcopal Zion Church and presi 
dent of the committee, called on the 
group to evolve “a messi and a dy 
namic leadership for the peculiar and ur 
gent needs of the black people.” The 
present religious task, added the Rev 
Melvin Talbert, a Methodist district su- 
perintendent in California, “is to help 
black people find themselves, to restore 
to the black man a sense of dignity 
and pride.” Once this is achieved, sug- 
gests Talbert, the time will have come 
to move across racial barriers—if we 
want to.” 


necessary means of 








SPIRITUALISM 


Search for a Dead Son 

“Have you by now heard anything 
about Jesus?” 

Under any circumstances, this would 
seem a curious question for an Epis- 
copal bishop to ask of his 22-year-old 
son. The circumstance under which it 
was actually asked was odd indeed. The 
scene was the home of a Santa Bar- 
bara spiritualist, the Rev. George Dats- 
ley, in the summer of 1967. The ques 
tioner was the Right Rev. James A 
Pike, the resigned Bishop of California 
and a staff member of the Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions 
With Datsley’s help as a medium, he 


GER TURNER 





BISHOP PIKE (AT RIPON COLLEGE, 1967 
The clocks kept stopping at 8:19. 


was communicating with his son James 
Jr., who had killed himself the year be 
fore. Young Jim's answer was a bit am 
“| haven't heard anything per 
sonally about Jesus. Nobody around me 
seems to talk about him.” 

This bizarre conversation ts recorded 
in a new book called The Other Side 
(Doubleday; $5.95), which Pike wrote 
with the help of Diane Kennedy, the ex 
ecutive director of a private foundation 
that handles his business affairs. “An ac 
count of my experiences with psychic 
phenomena,” the book ts a. straight- 
forward chronicle of Pike's 2$-year ef- 
fort to communicate with his dead son 
It also contains a father’s painfully hon 

the sad events that led 
Jros suicide in February 


biguous 


est account of 
up to James 
1966 

Pike and his son, as the bishop read- 
ily admits, had not been close for much 
of the boy's life. While his father kept 
busy with church affairs, young Jim as 
a teen-ager was turning on to the hip 
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Give your wife Hawaii for Christmas. 
And open it next July. 


- 
It’s simple to give Hawaii for 
Christmas. And to go there next 

j year at your convenience. 

A call to your Travel Agent 
or United Air Lines will fix everything. 
You'll get everything in one neat 
package—jet tickets, hotel rooms, 
sightseeing trips, rental car—the works. 
You can charge it with your United Credit 


toh LAW 


Card—and pay for it easily, by the month. 
Frosting on the cake: your Travel Agent 
even has a colorful Hawaiian beach bag 


to slip your tickets in and put under the tree. 


It’s yours for next to nothing. 

Go ahead. Surprise your wife with 
Hawaii for Christmas. It costs a lot less 
than you think—and it pays for your 
vacation next year, too. 
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| Getting down to the ocean floor is easy. 


Bringing up what’s there is hard. 
But Armco’s Ken Dudley helped find a way. 


IN 


wn as far as four miles t 
é probe below the oceans’ fic 


A research ship that can reach d 
. yrs presents many problems. One 
RN of them is how to get hundreds of core s sles to the surface 
ohm without halting drilling operations Guring each retrieval 
} } ; Armco’s National Supply Division — supplier of all drilling 
machinery for Global Marine’s Glomar Challenger helped 
solve this pre An Armco team, under Chief Product 


x “Sr Enaineer Ken Dudley, did 











it with design innovations that 


r\ KA brought new standards of efficiency to subsea exploration 
Y Armco’'s position as the major world-wide supplier of 
' ‘fshore rigs. plus our involvement in specialty materials 
‘ for undersea operations, puts us squarely in the middle 


of the expanding science of oc¢ anography 
Of course, you don’t have to be in hydrospace to 
problems to us. Chances are we have a Ken 
Dudley for your industry, too Write us 
Armco Steel Corporation, Middletown, Ohio 45042. 
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pie way of life. In his freshman year at 
San Francisco State College, he moved 
out of the family home for a pad in 
the Hashbury, where he experimented 
with marijuana, peyote, LSD, and Rom- 
ilar. In 1965, Pike was granted a six- 
month sabbatical to study theology and 


church history at Cambridge. He in 
vitled his son to accompany him, in 
hopes of helping him kick the drug 
habit. Jim accepted, but he took along, 
as the bishop discovered later, a supply 
of marijuana and the addresses of some 
London contacts 

Pike admits that he allowed his son 
to use LSD in their digs at the univer- 
sity. “Had | forbidden him to take 
trips in the flat.” the bishop writes, “he 
would no doubt have gone out with 
friends when he wanted to drop acid 
And then I would have accomplished 
nothing except alienation.” By the ume 
Pike returned to the U.S., he was con- 
vinced that the gap between them had 
been conquered. He was stunned when 
a priest interrupted evensong services 
at Grace Cathedral in San Francisco 
to tell Pike that his son had been found 
dead in a Manhattan hotel room. 

Shortly after Jim's death, Pike re 
turned to Cambridge, where he was sud- 
denly afflicted by a series of inexplicable 
experiences. Clocks in his apartment 
kept stopping at 8:19—the hour when 
James Jr. had died in New York, Books 
and cards kept toppling over to an 
angle that matched that of the hands 
of a clock at 8:19. Eventually, Pike con 
sulted an Anglican cleric who was in- 
terested in psychic phenomena; he sug- 
gested that Jim was trying to get in 
touch with Pike from the beyond and 
recommended the bishop to a “sensitive” 
named Ena Twigg. It was in her Lon- 
don sitting room, Pike says, that he 
first got in touch with Jim. “I am not 
in purgatory,” the boy told his father, 
“but something like hell, here.” He mus- 
tered enough wit, however, to remark: 
“Remember our discussions about life 
after death? Well, I guess we settled 
that one.” 

Jesus Was a Seer. In the many meet 
ings since, according to the bishop, things 
have improved: Jim reported back to 
his father that he was “genuinely hap- 
py” and had been assigned to help 
other suicides, Pike reports that he has 
also spoken with his old friend and teach- 
er Paul Tillich, and even with the late 
medium and spiritualist writer, Edgar 
Cayce. He has also learned a little more 
about Jesus: “They talk about him—a 
mystic, a seer, yes, a seer.” According 
to Jim, Jesus is “triumphant,” but “they 
don’t talk about him as a savior” but 
as “an example.” 

Thanks tn part to his conversations 
with young Jim, Bishop Pike now ac- 
cepts the idea of a life after death—a be 
lief that he at one point had aban- 
doned, along with faith in the virgin 
birth, the Trinity and other major Chris- 
tian dogmas. Still, not all readers are 
likely to be convinced. They may ask 
why a bishop who has been so skep- 
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New! Exclusive Zenith “Billfold” radio 
delivers big-set performance... 


open or closed! 





Pa i) 
First-of-its-kind “Billfold” 
radio fits comfortably in 
your pocket, goes any- 
where you go. Delivers 
superb tone through 
Zenith quality speaker. 
Plays with ease—open or 
closed. Earphone attach- 
ment for private listening. 
Handsome, sturdy case 
in dark brown, beige or 
ebony color. Complete 
with two penlite batteries 
in attractive gift box. 
See the Royal 16—only 
$12.95*—at your Zenith 
dealer's. 


*Manutacturer’s suggested retail price 
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WHEN IS THE BEST TIME? 


Parents usually like to move in the summer, if they have 
children in school. But is summer really the best time for a 
family move? 

Not necessarily for the children. Imagine. What could be 
worse than a summer in a strange neighborhood? Remem- 
ber, most of a youngster’s social life—fun and friends— 
centers around school life. 

If there's a move in your family’s future, consider the 
school season. It can be easier and happier . . . especially 
if you call Burnham Van Service. Burnham has moved over 
a million families, and we've kept them as happy as possi- 
ble in all seasons. That’s why we offer a free Booker on 
moving. We'll be glad to send you a copy. 


For your local agent, see the Yellow Pages 


BURNHAM VAN SERVICE 
1632 Second Avenue, Columbus, Georgia 31902 


“3 Heads are better than 2” | 

...ona Stereo Tape Deck THEY Re 
rai ey STEALING 
ahjae VOU 
BLIND! 


Shoplifters, hold-up men, employee 
thieves, burglars, and just plain em- 
ployee ‘‘goof-offs’’ cost the nation 
billions! Can you do something about it? 
We are! Our TELE-TECTOR electronic 
surveillance equipment actually prevents 
Three heads for erase, record and play- crime by removing the will to commit it 
back. Two speeds. Sound-with-sound Does it work? A 3-minute demo will 
convince you as it has hundreds of busi 
nessmen who are spending as little as 





and the ROBERTS 450 has them 


Stunning walnut cabinet encloses pro | 


fessional four-track stereo or monaural 50¢ a day for this protection. Write today 
recording and playback tape deck with Offices in 37 cities throughout the U.S 
solid state circuitry, and a multitude of and Canada 
other outstanding features 


Less than $200 


ome hn! NORMAN 

(ee) ROBERTS 814 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago, Ill. 60614 
Dept. -T115 


of Rheem Manufacturing Company 
hea eotes, Calstormia 90016 
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tical of the received Christian tradition 
should so readily accept the assurances 
of assorted spiritualists that there are 
cats in the afterlife and that husbands 
and wives will experience a new kind 
of nonsexual spiritual relationship. As 
for the dead Jim, he appears in the 
book to be so vague and formless as to 
seem nothing more than a loving fa- 
ther’s wish fulfillment 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


The Reporter Stands Firm 

Kansas City’s Bishop Charles H 
Helmsing last month accused the lay-ed- 
ited National Catholic Reporter of turn 
ing itself into “a platform for the air- 
ing of heretical views” (Time, Oct. 18) 
In an editorial for the current issue writ 





EDITOR HOYT 
Present and accounted for. 


ten by Founding Editor Robert Hoyt, 
the N.C.R. refuses to backtrack. Hoyt 
agreed that the bishop had the right to 
criticize the paper, but the editor charged 
that the condemnation statement “at 
tempts to make the paper an outlaw pub- 
lication, but without anything faintly 
resembling due process of law. It is a 
prime example of the attitude toward 
the use of authority in the church which 
the paper opposes.” 

Helmsing had urged the paper to 
drop the word Catholic from its title; 
the editorial pointed out that the N.C.R 
had been conceived as a journal that 
was within the church but not an of- 
ficial part of it. “We intend to go on 
being a Catholic paper,” wrote Hoyt, 
“concerned with Catholic activities, 
values and ideas. We do not consider 
ourselves to have been severed from 
the community.” 

Nor do many others. Since Helm 
sing’s blast, 66 journalists from other 
U.S. Catholic publications have signed 
a statement of intellectual support for 
the N.C.R. Though 1,090 subscriptions 
have been canceled, the paper has gained 
3.849 new subscribers 
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Attention all National 
Car Rental girls: 


If you cant put yourself 
in the customer's shoes, 
youre at the wrong counter. 


It’s this simple—you pay a price to make the 
customer No. 1. And that price is giving the 
customer what he wants. So that’s what we 
have to do. 

When our customer has a reservation, he 
gets a car—without fail. 

Whatever recognized credit cards he hap- 
pens to have—we accept. 

He gets his choice of all five GM cars, or 
other fine makes if he chooses. 

And wherever he wants to go—we'll be 
there. We have more than 1500 locations and 


The customer is always No. 1 
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we're adding more every day. 

When the customer leaves your counter, 
you not only must smile, but say ‘‘thank you”’ 
with S&H Green Stamps—every time. 

Now if you do all these things, we will per- 
sonally guarantee that the cars you rent will 
be the finest low-mileage cars in the business. 

It’s not easy. And it’s not cheap. But that’s 
how we’re building our business. 

It’s up to us to pay the price every single 
day to make the customer No. 1. 

We think it’s worth it. 





NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL ° 
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in Canada and throughout the world it's TILDENinterNATIONAL. 
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WOMAN IN A SUN VISOR 


CONEY ISLAND LADIES 


ok 


D. H. LAWRENCE 


Testimony to a telltale heart and a caustic intelligence. 


PAINTING 


Coney Island Daumier 

One of the delightful discoveries of re- 
cent years in the world of caricature 
has been the deadly penmanship of Da- 
vid Levine, 42, whose witty, polemical 
line drawings have appeared in Esquire, 
New York magazine, the New York Re- 
view of Books, Time and Newsweek, 
The irony is that Levine's fame rests 
on a hobby, “something I've always 
done for friends,”* rather than on his 
paintings and watercolors, which he 
has done professionally since 1951, Last 
week, to right the balance, Levine ex- 
hibited 48 of his watercolors along with 
40 drawings in Manhattan’s Forum Gal- 
lery, and thus reminded his admirers of 
his dual gifts, 

Sleepy Magic. In both drawings and 
watercolors, Levine is that rare man 
among artists: one who does not deny 
his forebears. His caricatures, whether 
of Bertrand Russell looking like a state 
ly pelican or D. H. Lawrence with two fe- 
male legs kicking orgiastically from be- 
neath his shaggy forelock, acknowledge 
their indebtedness to Sir John Tenniel 
and Sir Max Beerbohm, Much of Le- 
vine’s bite and humor are caused by 
the juxtaposition of dated technique and 
contemporary subject, When it comes 
to watercolors, his style is equally tra- 
ditional, and he finds it most unfair 
that critics who admire his caricatures 
turn against his watercolors for the same 
reason, Says he: “It is quite all right to 
refer to Degas as being ‘derived’ from 
Ingres, but if you mention a contem- 
porary painter as being ‘derived’ from 
Degas. it is an insult.” 

As far as Levine is concerned, he ts 
contemporary in both media, “My work 
represents me,” he says firmly. “And I 
am the present. | am a sensitized crea- 
ture viewing the world, and this is my 
statement on it.” If his caricatures tes- 
tify to a caustic intelligence, his wa- 
tercolors reveal the telltale heart, A 
Brooklyn boy, Levine often visited his fa- 
* Levine's career in caricature began by ac- 
cident in 1960, after one of Exquire’y editors, 
Clay Felker, spotted a drawing Levine had 
done for a Christmas card, commissioned 
him to do drawings for the magazine 
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ther’s dress factory, and his deft, murkily 
lit watercolors of those scenes show that 
he remembers them fondly and well. He 
also spent many happy hours at Coney 
Island, and his sparkling yet dreamily po- 
etic sketches recapture the sleepy magic 
of glinting waves, roller coasters and 
bulging bathers. 

The Larger Audience. In the patient 
backs of the garment workers there are 
echoes of Daumier and Degas, while 
the light of Levine’s Coney Island ts 
haunted by the shades of Manet and 
Prendergast. Yet in choosing a 19th cen 
tury idiom to depict the fast-disappear- 
ing world of hand-labor shops and nos- 
talgic memories of big-city beaches, Le 
vine is, after all, doing only what any 
artist must—suiting style to subject. 

If the habitual gallerygoer opts for 
the caricatures, one explanation is that 
serious artists in this century have ever 
more moved toward abstraction and de- 
veloped an audience that now finds re- 
alism intrinsically banal. But, as Levine 
knows, there is another, even larger au- 
dience consisting of “people who don't 
live solely in the art world, people who 
are related to the kind of people I 
paint.” He is delighted when one of 
those exclaims, “That picture of a press- 
er looks exactly like my uncle,” or 
“That woman on the beach reminds 
me of my aunt,” 


Before the Boldness Vanished 
“Many painters,” the biographer Gior- 
gio Vasari noted in 1550, “achieve in 
the first sketch of their work, as though 
guided by a sort of fire of inspiration, 
a certain measure of boldness: but af- 
terwards, in finishing it, the boldness van- 
ishes.” The first sketch of which Vasari 
spoke was usually an oil sketch on rel- 
atively fragile paper or unprimed can- 
vas. On it, the artist of the 16th, 17th 
and 18th centuries delineated his ideas, 
often in considerable detail, and sub- 
mitted them to a patron for approval. 
The dash and daring all too often van- 
ished when he transferred his design to 
an immense ceiling or wall. One rea 
son: the sketch was the work of the art- 





ist, while the fresco was sometimes com- 
pleted with the aid of assistants 

Despite their casualness, such pre- 
liminary sketches are beginning to be 
seen more and more in U.S. museums 
and galleries. In 1967, an exhibit of 79 
oil sketches, organized by Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Rudolf Wittkower, made a brief 
but much applauded appearance at Man- 
hattan’s Knoedler’s Galleries. Next 
week, a collection of 60 sketches as- 
sembled by the Salzburg Dealer-Schol- 
ar Kurt Rossacher goes on view in 
Kansas City’s Nelson-Atkins Gallery, 
and will subsequently be seen in To 
ledo, Providence and Minneupolis. 

Inner Freedom. The Rossacher col- 
lection, while lacking the variety and 
consistent excellence of the Knoedler’s 
exhibit, offers a valuable look at what al- 
most seems to be a contradiction in 
terms: intimate baroque painting. Vir- 
tually every sketch in the show depicts 
Biblical or mythological figures arranged 
in elaborate compositions, dramatized 
with sometimes exaggerated chiaroscuro 
and overwrought perspective. Yet if the 
viewer can accommodate himself to the 
baroque’s love of allegory, he will find 
the oil sketches a delight. 

The brushwork is highly personalized 
and uninhibited. The earthy zest and 
pounding rhythm of Luca Giordano’s 
1702 Crucifixion is all the more re- 
markable because the artist turned out 
his work at maximum speed: in his 
day, he was known as Luca fa presto, 
or Fast Worker Luca, Giovanni An- 
tonio Pellegrini’s Fall of Phaéthon is 
built of thin, semitransparent layers of 
oil paint and has a lightness that the fin 
ished fresco undoubtedly lacked (the 
sketch has outlived the fresco, which 
was destroyed in World War ID). 

Common to both these oil sketches 
is a genuineness of inspiration that has 
nothing to do with techniques. As Witt- 
kower observes. the finished fresco had 
to be made solid and impressive with 
all its forms and symbols differentiated 
and understandable. Patrons expected 
such qualities, But in the preliminary 
sketch, the artist was working for the mo- 
ment—and thus shares with the viewer 
the freshness and spontaneity of his ini- 
tial vision. 
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(he preliminary oil sketches made by baroque artists were 


B. {ROOT "kh not meant to be finished works but guides for frescoes 


Above is Luca Giordano’s sketch for his Crucifixion, com 


SA FETCHES pleted in 1702. Below is Giovanni Antonio Pellegrini’s 
A 4 4 as ; - 


sketch for his 1714 Fall of Phaéthon 





The Great Bristol Donnybrook. 


(About how and when to drink Harveys Bristol Cream.) 
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“Straight, is the only way.” 


“T like ita couple of 


. ” 
To take Harveys Bristol Cream Sherry any way but different ways, myself. 
in its pure unadulterated form in a small, elegant Yesterday, before dinner, I poured some Bristol 
sherry glass is an affront to the civilized world. ‘ 







Cream over rocks. Then I added a twist of orange. 

It was scrumptious. 

I have it with soda too, and misted over crushed ice. 
I say scoff at the rules about Harveys Bristol Cream. 


The elegant, smooth, subtle taste of Bristol Cream 
is something that shouldn’t be tampered with. 
There are rules about this, you know. 
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BRISTOL CRE! 


HARVEYS BRISTOL CREAM. HEUBLEIN, INC., HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. SOLE IMPORTER. 
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FOOTBALL 


Ramrod of the Rams 


If ever a man seemed out of place 
as a professional football coach, it is 
George Allen. There are a few others 





like him who never played a game of 
pro football themselves. But how many 
masters degree in ad 
from the University of 


Michigan or have written four books 


f 


of them hold a 





ministration 








or are given to such sublime reflections 
s: “I am never really hz unless I 
an get up in the morning look at 
an ocean, a lake or a river; I get strength 





from looking at a moving body of wa 
ter None. But a good many 


coaches 





ALLEN PACING THE SIDELINES 


Anomalous acquisitive, acc omplished 


may soon be moved by the resident in 





tellectual of their profession, George 
Allen, in three seasons as head coach 
of the National Football Le Los 
Angeles Rams, has accomplished one 
of the most striking transformations in 
pro football history 

Not since Vince Lombardi in 1959 
took over a hapless Green Bay Packers 





tean nd turned i into powerhouse 
that « red five N.F.L. titles in the 
next nine years has there been a suc 


Allen’s. The Los An 


nherited in 1966 


ess sto to equal 


ecles team that George 





had not enjoyed a winning season since 
1958. That first year under Allen, the 
Rams won cight games and lost six 
Last year, they scored the most points 
398) in the N.F.I allowed the fewest 
(196), and posted a record of eleven vic 


tories, One defeat and two tres before 


finally losing the Western Conference 
title in a play-off with Lombardi’s Pack- 
ers. So far this year, the Rams have 
won seven games, lost only one, and 


they are the choice of many experts to 
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represent the N.F.L. in this year’s Su 
per Bowl 

Looking for Winners. As a nonviolent 
man in the world’s most violent sport, 









Allen be an anomaly. But he has 
long been regarded as one of the most 
brilliant tacticians in the game. After 
nine ye as a small-college coach 
(Mornir le in Iowa, Whittier in Cal 
ifornia), he served for eight years as an 





Georg 





issistant to Head Coach Halas 
of the Chicago Bears and was the ar 

stubborn defense 
ried the Bears to the N.F.L. ttle in 
1963; after the championship play-off 


that ur 


chitect of 





Im with 
thought 


brought suit 


the Chicago pl 
the game ball. Halas 
so much of Allen that he 
in an attempt to 
going to the Rams in 1966, It took con 
from N.F.L. Com 
missioner Pete Rozelle to persuade Halas 


ayers presented I 
himself 
from 


stop George 


siderable pressure 
to drop the suit 


‘Ability is not all there is to this 


game,” says Allen, “and a good athlete 
is not always a winning one.” What 
Allen looked for in Los Angeles was win 


was perfectly willing to 
athletes to get them 


acquisitions was Bill 


ners, and he 
trade 
One of his first 


away good 


George, a linebacker from the Chicago 


Bears, who is said to have begun his 
new career in Los Angeles by flatten 
ing a mialingering teammate. Other 


trades brought the Rams such established 
stars as Flanker Bernie Casey, Halfback 
Tommy Mason, Linebacker Myron Pot 
Cornerback Irv Allen 

heavily on his inheritance 
Quarterback Ro 


tios and Cross 


also drew 


He promoted reserve 


man Gabriel to No. 1, developed his 
style and confidence to a fine point. Ga 
briel is now considered one of the 
league’s most dangerous passers 


Charge! Under previous coaches, the 
Rams were noted for their wide-open of 





fense and sievelike defense. Allen in 
talled an uncomplicated ball-control of 
fense, similar to Green Bay's acked 
up by a brutal defense that relies heavil 


f the “Fearsome Four 


on the charge ot 

some Ends Deacon Jones and 
Lamar Lundy, Tackles Merlin Olsen 
and Roger Brown. Between them, they 
weigh a total of 1,096 lbs. Last season 


the Fe Foursome flattened op 


posing quar 


irsome 
terbacks 43 times; this year 
they have already accomplished the feat 
in the league 

Allen's biggest 


Rams 


27 times—tops 
contribution to the 
probably his no-non 
Although 


ver been known to criticize 


SUCCESS 


approach to the game 





he has ne 


play cr 





ites or to 
Allen can be 
wants to. He slapped a 


in front of teamm: 
a scene on the sidelines, 
tough when he 


$500 fine on one Ram player who 
minutes late for prac 
tice; any player who exceeds his pre 
scribed weight at the regular 


weigh-in is automatically fined $100 per 


showed up five 
hursday 


pound 
Allen’s own dedication to the game 


nothing 


about 
ena cereren(= 


tS 
ordinary 


Precious aged briar, hand 
picked from hundreds of burls 
Mi ar-lale tay vela.c-1e Mmm orelele|(-toME-ale | 
(oF d-1-3-1-10 Me CoM Cal-Malolalm ol-lac-le1dle)a) 
that makes it Kaywoodie. 

PWeroliilielac-le) (Melia Mer-lare Mile 
i<-To  CoM-t-(elalm ole) 7 Mm (0) (Male lw ae 
feels just right in your mouth. 
Then the Drinkless Fitment that 
condenses moisture, traps tars 
EValeMiaale-10) eM l-¥-[e(o(-toR 

Small wonder Kaywoodie 
smokes mild, dry, full flavored. 
Looks like no ordinary pipe. 
Smokes like no ordinary pipe. 
There's just no other pipe 
quite like Kaywoodie. 


KAYWOODIE 























Tortoise-Shell-finished Tables—the celebrated 
T-Square. /0 Sizes, dining included! The “finds’ 
for which Drexel is noted, For style booklet 
set, send 50¢ to Drexel-15, Drexel, N.C. 28619 























Affordable portable 
from RCA 


The Trimette. Mini-price, $129.95 (optional with aeale 
Maxi-p re (18 diag., 172 sq. in.). With a view that's 
terrific Clear. Vivid. Get one at your RCA dealer 


oO 








At this price, you can’t afford not to 
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is so complete that he often forgets to 
eat and has to get vitamin injections 
from the Rams’ doctor. During the sea- 
son, he practically survives on ice cream, 
which he eats, says his wife, “because 
he doesn't have to chew it. Chewing 
would take his mind off football.” 


HORSE RACING 
The Doctor Is the Best 


‘Every thoroughbred champion wor- 
thy of the name ought to prove him 
self carrying weight,” says Veteran 
Trainer Johnny Nerud. And by that mea- 
sure there has never been a horse to 
equal Nerud’s own Dr. Fager. At New 
York’s Aqueduct race track last week, 
the four-year-old bay lugged 139 Ibs 
in the seven-furlong $57,000 Vosburgh 
Handicap, the highest weight ever as 
signed by the track's handicapper in a 
regular stakes race. All the other hors 
es carried 12 to 34 lbs. less, but the 
Doc still turned the race into a scene 
from National Velvet, He broke swiftly 
out of the starting gate under Jockey 
Braulio Baeza, opened up a three-length 
lead in the stretch, then turned it on 
and charged home a full six lengths 
ahead of the place horse, Kissin’ George 
Dr. Fager’s time for the race: | min 
20¢ sec., a new track record and only 
¢ sec, off the world mark 
The victory was Dr. Fager's 18th in 
starts. It was also his last. After the 
race, Nerud, who owns 25% of the 
colt, announced that his champion would 
be retired to stud at Co-Owner William 
McKnight’s Tartan Farms in Ocala, Fla 

Millionaire at Four. Named for the 
Boston neurosurgeon who once saved 
Nerud’s life, Dr. Fager was beaten by 
only two horses in his three-year ca 
reer. Successor nipped him two years 
ago in the Champagne Stakes. Damas 
cus, Horse of the Year in 1967, beat 
him twice—with the aid of a “rabbit” 
(pacesetter) named Hedevar. In_ their 
two other matches, Hedevar was sta 
bled, and Dr. Fager whipped Damascus 
handily. Dr. Fager’s other defeat was 
in last year’s Jersey Derby, which he 
won by 64 lengths only to be dis 


7? 


qualified because Jockey Manuel Ycaza 
permitted him to cut across the pack 

Aside from those races, the big bay has 
had it all his own way. He won his first 
four starts in 1966 as a two-year-old 
swept six in one stretch in 1967. This 
year Dr, Fager has raced only tn stakes 
events, romped to victory in such pres 
tigious handicaps as Aqueduct’s $108, 
000 Suburban, Saratoga’s $53,500 
Whitney and Chicago’s $100,000 Wash 
ington Park, in which he set a new world 
record of | min, 324 sec. for the mile 
Last week's spectacular victory at Aque 
duct made him a shoo-in for Horse of the 
Year honors, and a millionaire to boot 
His total earnings of $1,002,642 rank 
him ninth among the allume moneywin 
ners. Says Nerud: “Any horse that looks 
him in the eye is beaten, He has won at 
distance, he has sprinted and he has car 
ried weight. He's the best.” 
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WHEN THE STATUE OF JACK DANIEL was made, it was no 
problem picking the clothes. For he wore planter’s hat, frock coat and 
vest every single day. 


Jack Daniel dressed exactly the same from the day 
he was 18 on. And that was typical of the way he 





CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


0 


was. For when something suited Mr. Jack’s needs, 
he never saw reason to change. With his whiskey, 
he vowed to stay true to the ancient Tennessee 


. . S . . > 
tradition of charcoal mellowing: seeping each drop fee DRO! 
through 10 feet of charcoal before it was barreled 0 

tit ; ae BY DROP 
to age. Today we still smooth Jack Daniel's that 
same old-time way. So, you see, we're still keeping 
his century-old vow. Just a sip, we believe, and 
you'll know why we always will. 
© 1968, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc 
TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE + DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY + LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN 
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The Sheraton-Humboidt 





is about as close as youll 
ever get to cloud 9. 


You arrive at this hotel by cable car. From 
the window of your suite, you are surprised to 
find yourself looking down at the clouds. 
Through them, you see colorful Caracas on one 
side and the sparkle of the Caribbean on the 
other. You are 7,000 feet in the air at the Shera- 
ton-Humboldt in Venezuela. 

The Sheraton-Humboldt is one of an inter- 
national Sheraton chain of hotels and motor inns 
that can now serve you better because it is part 
of ITT. 

Needs of a changing world 

It is sometimes said that the only constant 
is change. To help meet the challenges of com- 
petition and the changing travel patterns of both 
tourist and businessman, Sheraton plans call for 
a streamlined chain of facilities and a fast-moving 
international construction program. . 

Detailed plans are now being worked out 
for over 25 new hotels worldwide. In addition, 
the Sheraton chain has been carefully combed 
by teams of experts to upgrade existing facility 
and service standards. 

Sheraton is also expanding its interests into 
the field of medicine, to help meet the future 
needs of young and old. This new venture is the 
development of what Sheraton calls Continuing 
Medical Care Centers. These will provide a full 
range of medical services for patients requiring 
recuperation and restorative services between 
acute hospital care and their return to daily living. 

Such a facility is to be built close to the Uni- 
versity of Vermont Medical Center Hospital in 
Burlington. Rates will be substantially lower than 
the existing private and semi-private rates at 
local hospitals. 

This unique development is but another 
example of how ITT’s resources and philosophy 
of competitive growth can respond to changing 
needs in a changing world. 


Back to the Sheraton-Humboldt 


Even before you checked in at the Sheraton- 
Humboldt, other of our resources were probably 
helping make your trip a pleasant one. 

If you left your car at the airport back home, 
it was very likely in one of our parking spaces. 
One of our companies offers parking space for 
140,157 cars at airports, and at hospitals and 
central business districts, in 88 cities, located in 
40 states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico 
and Canada. 


The instrument landing system of Maiquetia 
International Airport near Caracas is an applica- 
tion of a system developed by us. In fact, without 
it and other of our developments, air travel as it 
is known today would be impossible. 

The Avis car you may have rented at the air- 
port is another example of how we serve you, 
worldwide. When we entered this field through 
Avis in 1965, Avis had a fleet of 25,000 cars and 
trucks. Today it has grown to 85,000. Competi- 
tion helped accelerate this growth and the 
growth of the entire industry, which now has 
more companies operating within it than ever 
before. Most important, you now have a wider 
choice of car models, rental locations and prices 
than ever before. 

The cablegram that told your family back 
home that you’d arrived safely was not only 
handled by our subsidiary, ITT World Communi- 
cations, but also was sent out over submarine 
cables and repeaters designed, manufactured 
and laid by one of our companies. 


Management expertise 


We have gone into all these fields—and 
many more—because we are dedicated to meet- 
ing the needs of a changing world. We have 
gone into them successfully, because we have a 
strong management group with the expertise to 
operate economically and to exercise effective 
control of all our global operations. 

Your trip to Venezuela shows what we are 
doing for the traveler. We are also active in edu- 
cational training and data processing. We offer 
consumer loans and mutual funds. And through 
Levitt & Sons, we have become the world’s larg- 
est international home and community builder. 
Such vital industries—and there are others—now 
account for about 50% of our sales and revenues 
in the U.S. 

ITT and you 


In all these industries, our resources and our 
standards of performance generate increased 
competition which results in growth and more 
efficient use of manpower and material. That 
means a better, more comfortable life for you 
and people all over the world. 

And at Sheraton hotels from Hawaii to Tel 
Aviv, from Montreal to Caracas, a more exotic 
life as well. 

International Telephone and Telegraph Cor- 
poration, 320 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022. 
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CANADIAN WHISKY —A BLE 
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6.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO.. WY.C 


A popular American expression meaning 


the Smooth Canadian. 


Seagram's V O. Canadian. Known by the company it keeps 


he Fisher 


(The name-dropper’s stereo.| 





Fisher Futura 
160-watt AM/FM 
stereo console 
Mediterranean 
distressed 

pecan cabinet 


When you find yourself in the company of brand-name droppers 
it's a good thing to remember that Fisher 1s the stereo of kings, bank pre ssidents 


and symphony conductors. ( For a free 


Fisher Radio Corporation,11 


12 45th Road, Long I 


{8-page full color brochure, write to 


Island City, N.Y. 11101.) 





THE THEATER 


REPERTORY 
As Flies to Wanton Boys 


King Lear used to be regarded as 
one of Shakespeare's library plays: great, 
but virtually unplayable. Presenting this 
epic drama, with its almost inhumanly 
difficult title role, is a little like climb- 
ing the sheer face of a formidable, 
treacherous, icy clifl Nonetheless, some 
curious infusion of fatality in the mod 





ern consciousness seems to make the 
play accessible to contemporary audi- 
ences. And to modern actors 

In a new revival of King Lear that 
is by far the best work that the Lin 
coln Center Repertory Theater has ever 
offered, Lee J. Cobb gives the finest per 
formance of a lengthy and distinguished 
acting career. A graduate olf the mil- 
itantly proletarian Group Theater of 
the late "30s, he was the quintessential 
Willy Loman in Broadway's first pro- 
duction of Death of a Salesman, Con- 
ventionally cast as a Hollywood heavy 
in many of his countless films (among 
them: Thieves’ Highway, On the Wa 
terfront), he almost invariably brought 
glimmerings of insight to even the most 
routine parts. At the age of 57, he ts 
quite clearly ready for the challenge of 
Lear, His king is blind, incurably fool 
ish, a man eventually so scoured by suf- 
fering that his death is like a saint's 
birth. The portrayal has an all-involv- 
ing humanity from which an audience 
cannot withhold some of its deepest 
and most turbulent emotions 

Throwing Temper Tantrums. Here ts 
a Lear with a willful, robber baron 
strain of not quite legitimate authority 
The viewer feels that he has carved out 
his kingdom just as he proposes to 
carve up the map of England for his 
daughters. As a kind of self-made king, 
he falls into the first of his blindnesses, 
the idea that he can give away his pos 
sessions and his crown and yet retain 
power in his person alone Cobb re- 
veals how the fool in Lear ts tntrin 
sically a child. This 80-year-old is an 
eight-year-old in disguise, throwing tem 
per tantrums against daughters whom 
he has naively empowered to switch 
roles with him. Regan and Goneril are, 
in effect, a stern, unyielding common 
mother fiercely chastising an obstrep 
erous child. Cobb is equally good at con 





vevine the sense of age: he is old in 
side as well as outside. The years are 
numbered in his white hairs, but there 
is also the anguish of diminished man 
hood, the baffled rage at seeing his 
own young wield the force that was 
once solely his prerogative 

Lear should be a storm, as well as 
be in a storm; Cobb ts not quite up to 
that. He is more like Job than Jove 
When he hurls his anathemas, he tends 
to scream unintelligibly, st esting the 
hapless actor of whom Kenneth Tynan 
wrote that listening to his Lear “was 
like lip reading Shakespeare by flashes 
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“LEAR 


COBB IN 
Up the icy cliff. 


of lightning.” But during the storm on 
the heath, Cobb’s Lear gains in com 
passionate wisdom what he loses in pride 
and sanity. As he shelters the shivering 
Fool, listens to the gibberings of mad 
Tom and later gazes into the bloody, eye 
less face of Gloucester, Lear sheds his 
vanity and learns of his oneness with 
“unaccommodated man such a poor 
bare forked animal.” 

In his final torment, Lear cradles the | 
lifeless body of his heart's love, Cordel 
ia, uttering the desolate fivefold * *Never™ 
over the daughter whom he will never | 
see alive again. By that time, the od 
yssey of suffering is complete, and Cobb 
has elevated Lear's pain into a king- 
ship of the spirit 

Quite apart from Cobb's impressive 
achievement, the Lincoln Center King 
Lear is distinguished by a supportng 
cast that truly supports. A rarity in the 
past. the players’ acting rapport Is a trib 
ute to the skill of Director Gerald Freed 
man, Philip Kent beau- 
tifully modulated performance with a 
Gielgud-like delivery of the Shakespear- 
ean line. Rene Auberjonois as the Fool 
is a supple mime of wisdom and Ste- 
phen Elliott's Gloucester Is a man of pro- 
bity incarnate, woetully Barbette 
Iweed’s Cordelia is appropriately sweet 
and good: Patricia Elliott as Regan and 
Marilyn Lightstone as Gonenl are prop- 
erly serpentine. Only Stacy Keach dis- 
appoints, by faling into smirky 
villain mannerisms as Gloucester’s bas 
tard son Edmund. His performance miss 
es the point of Shakespeare s transeen- 
dent vision Which makes earthly villainy 


Bosco’s is i 


abused 


stage 


pale before the terrors meted out to 
men by fate 
4s flees to wanton boys, Are ¢ 10 


the gods, 
They kill us for their sport 
1968 
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filters doit 


give pleasure and peace of mind 


MEDICO 


FILTER PIPES 


66-baffle absorbent replaceable Medico Fil- 
ters trap juices, tars, nicotine — keep your 
mouth cleaner, cooler. Change filter and your 
pipe is clean. Selected, imported briar; nylon 
bits guaranteed bite-proof. 
























For beautiful color catalog, Write Medico, 18 E. 54th St 
Dept 


N. Y. 10022 Please enclose 10¢ for handling 


MEDICO CREST 
with Pipe Rest 
$6 TO $20 







IUlustrated 
GOLD CREST dark claret 88 
light café finish $9) 


MEDICO FILTERS 10 for 10¢ 
Mentho!l-Coo! or Charcoal 
10 for 15¢ 





Sterling Silver 

Filigree 
$17.50 

a 

g 

> Other Medico 

Filter Pipes 
$2.50 up 


ries hegher cutede U.S.A 


MEDICO - World’s Largest Selling Pipes 
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English 
Program 
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Casino 
$4.95 


Jet Stream 
$3.95 


Ancient Bruyere 
















A series of 


oF f d services 
and tea 


English 


sionally-designe 
hing aids for high school 
asses. For inforrr ation write 


TIME Education Program / Time-Life Building 


Chicago, I!!. 60611 


EARN 6%” ze 


PASSBOOK 
SAVINGS 
* Compounded quarterly « Valuable premiums 
* Gifts for new accounts in excess of $1000 
* Over $16,000,000 in assets * Immediate 
withdrawal « Send for prospectus 
Yon Ue 8 UD hee, 
International Bank & Trust, Ltd. TT 
International Bank & Trust Building 





“After you with TIME!” 
(How long did you have to wait?) 
TIME brand new is TIME at its best. The 
dust kicked up by the latest news hasn't yet 


settled. The 
of events. 

If you've had to wait for someone to pass 
this copy along, you're probably aware that 
the value, impact and enjoyment of TIME 
are not all coming through a hundred per 
cent. Is it really necessary to keep on this 
makeshift way? 


forecasts are still far ahead 
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. , P.O. Box 69 « Nassau, Bahama 

A suggestion: it's easy enough - Please whe Prospectus ie i 
to make sure of your own copy—delivered 1 Name —_—_—_—— _—_—— a 
regularly and promptly. Fill in the form in ¥ Adarass — = 

the Letters section of this issue and send it | g °'’—— = ; . 
to TIME.G es et Rae State _.2ip a 
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MODERN LIVING 





BENEFITS 
The Everything Auction 


If you run a symphony orchestra, a 
museum of fine arts, a municipal opera 
company or a repertory theater group, 
you have a problem: fund ratsing An in 
creasingly popular three-step solution. ts 
to: 1) gang up with all the other local cul- 
tural organizations under one catchy 
acronym, 2) persuade people and com 
panies to donate tax-deductible goods 
and services—the more wildly improb- 
able the better, and 3) auction them off 
at a fancy benefit party, making sure 
that there is plenty to drink to keep 
the bidding spirited 

By-Passed Nudists. The idea began 
in Seattle. In 1963, Philanthropist Paul 
Friedlander united the city’s various cul- 
tural fund-raising operations under the 
name PONCHO (Patrons of Northwest 
Culture Organizations), then raised 
$111,000 by auctioning off animals, art, 
jewelry and a caboose, Seattle’s PONCHO 
auction has become an annual affair 
(this year’s net: $171,550), and Fried- 
lander on his own time and money has 
traveled the country advising other cit 
ies how to do it 

Last year San Diego's COMBO (Com- 
bined Arts of San Diego) raised $250, 
000 auctioning off such ttems as a new 
African safari and a ride in 
the Goodyear blimp; nobody bid on 
the two-week vacation In 


house, an 


a nudist col 


ony. Orlando's (Fla.) PESO (Participa- 
tion Enriches Science, Music and Art 
Organizations), which raised $162,000 


at its auction last year, had no trouble 
disposing of 50 tons of orange-grove fer- 
tilizer and a $2,500 orange-grove spray 
er, And in Phoenix this year, such items 


as hernia and cataract operations, stud 
service by a registered Appaloosa stal- 
lion, and an old covered wagon (do- 
nated by Barry Goldwater) brought in 
$246,000 to COMPAS (Combined Met 
ropolitan Phoenix Arts) 

Dinner with Danny Kaye. Last week 
St. Louis had its turn. The Arts and Ed 
ucational Council of Greater St. Louts 
may lack an acronym (AECOGSL being 
plainly impossible), but the council, rep- 
resenting nine different cultural and ed 
ucational organizations, put on the most 
imaginative auction to date. The scene 
basement cafeteria in the new 
Monsanto Co. headquarters designed by 
Vincent Kling; the basement’s rugged 
concrete walls were turned into a castle 
keep by the addition of bright banners, 
shields and coats of arms. The theme 
of the auction was Camelot. Up for 
bids were dozens of items calculated to 
tempt the fantasies of the 800 patrons, 
who paid $50 a ticket to get into the 
black-tie affair 

“Look, my wife is pregnant and we're 
adding a new wing to the house,” ex- 
plained Music Fan Robert Orchard, 
president of a large printing company, 


was a 


after he and a friend won the St. Lou 
is Symphony Orchestra for one per- 
formance with a bid of $3,100. “I'm 


going to wrap it all up—have a birth 
day party for the baby, an open house 
for the new wing, and I'm going to con 
duct Happy Birthday.” Mrs. Robert 
Wolfson paid $2,000 for a walk-on part 
in the TV series, Mission Imposible; 
St. Louts Globe-Democrat Publisher G 
Duncan Bauman bid $2,500 for a Chi 
nese dinner with and by Danny Kaye; 
and others fought over a chance to 
play tennis with Jack Kramer, to write 





BIDDERS IN ST. LOUIS 
Going, going, real gone. 
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a bylined 500-word article for the Globe- 
Democrat, or attend the Inaugural Ball. 

Immortality as a Flower. Everything 
went. Mrs. Alfonso J. Cervantes, wife 
of the St. Louis mayor, happily bid 
$750 for half a ton of bacon, explain- 
ing that she has six boys and a Mex- 
ican exchange student all living in her 
house. “I really don’t know how much 
bacon 1,000 Ibs, is,” she admitted. “But 
1 do know that we use six or seven 
pounds a week.” Costliest item was a 
new house, valued at $64,900 and sold 
for $55,000 to Chester Volkman, a con- 
tractor, who mused: “Maybe my daugh- 
ter will want it.” 

Even 50 Ibs. of llama manure from 
the zoo found a taker. Mrs. Walter 
Ross paid $150 for it and intends to 
use it in the sunken garden she is grow 
ing. “I'm taking their word for it that 
it's good fertilizer,” she says. “It should 
be, at $3 a pound.” As pleased as any 
was Mrs. Allen Portnoy, who bid for im 
mortality as a flower: the Missouri Bo- 
tanical Garden will name its next dis 
covery after her. Said her husband, 
writing out a $200 check, “My wife 
said she always wanted to be a philo 
dendron.” Happiest of all was Council 
President Homer E. Sayad, who totted 
up the bids, found the auction had net- 
ted the council $180,000, “Much more 
fun,” said he, “than just asking people 
for money.” 


RECREATION 
Snowless Skiing, Iceless Skating 


For skiers, snow is white gold. Until 
it falls, they are a frustrated lot, all boot 
ed up, geared, waxed, with nowhere to 
go, Some skiers have tried to get in con 
dition early by skiing on sand, pine nee 
dies or hay—all far from satisfactory 
lo hurry up the season, and extend it 
after the snow has melted, at least 20 dit- 
ferent manufacturers have tried to find 
a good synthetic substitute. Most of 
them have wound up with a blizzard 
of problems 

One firm covered the trails with loose 
Styrofoam pellets, which the wind blew 
into the woods, Others have experi 
mented with long, shining strips of poly 
mer plastics, which proved to be too 
slow and did not allow the ski edges to 
bite into the material on turns. Still oth 
ers have developed mats with nylon bris 
tles; they worked well—until the skier 
fell. Recalls Jack Kurlander, a founder 
of the Great Gorge ski area in New Jer 
sey: “The bristles were needle-sharp and 
everybody pants. There was 
blood, Boy! Were we 
embarrassed.” 

Happy on Anything. But Kurlander 
is trying again, this time with a flex 
ible, polyethylene plastic called Sno- 
Mat. It was developed by two Italians 
three years ago and has been tested suc 
cessfully at European resorts, including 
Cortina d'Ampezzo and Tarvisio. Sno 
Mat’s secret is that it comes in small, 
interlocking units, each of which looks 
like a giant pince-nez; they thus hug the 


tore his 
blood, blood 
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My “ * 


The one thing no other life insurance 
company can offer your family is 
a Mass Mutual agent. 

















What can he offer you? industry's National Quality Award for We could go on. But we think you 
Himself. He’s unus ood at his continuing service to policyholders get the point. If your family is better 
job. Four times as many Mass Mutual And his ¢ any. Mass Mutual than average — in your present living 

agents as the industry average hold agents are backed by an industry standard or in your goals and 

the Chartered Life Underwriter desig leader argest life aspirations you deserve a better- 
nation, granted after up to five years insuran¢ 2s. Nobody offers than-average insurance program 

of sive study. Six times as many sounder y ressive C Designed by a Mass Mutual agent 
belong to the Million Dollar Round Nobody 





rccopnition of superior perform- on investments, which means lower Massachusetts Mutual x 
ave wonthe —_cost to you Life Insurance Company 4 








ance. Four times as many! 











Gasoline makes 
your car run. 


lt can also make 
your car stop. 





The more you drive, the dirtier your 
engine gets. And the dirtier your en- 
gine gets, the more likely it is to break 
down. 

But there's a way to help keep dirt 
from causing a breakdown—Mobil De- 
tergent Gasoline, both Mobil Premium 
and Mobil Regular. 

Mobil keeps dirt from clinging to 
vital parts of your engine—your oll 
screen, carburetor and PCV valve. 

So dirt doesn't get a chance to 
build up, bake on, and cause trouble. 

Trouble, by the way, doesn’t only 
mean a breakdown. Engine dirt can 
show up in other ways—stalling, un- 
necessary wear and tear, wasting gas- 
oline, or a big repair bill. 

Why let your engine get so dirty 
that you're only asking for trouble? 
Especially when you can help keep 
your engine clean...just by asking for 
Mobil Detergent Gasoline. 


Mobil 


Detergent Gasoline 


PLASTIC SLALOM COURSE AT GREAT GORGE 
Next to gold 


contour of the land while presenting no Button 
Bt up your overcoat 


joints to catch the sharp ski edges or the 


skier’s thumb and fingers, should he fall B:.. pr when the wind is free. 

In addition, the units are covered with ; Take Contac for your cold. 

thick, round-ended bristles, colored . 

green to guard against ultraviolet rays P Youbelong to me, 

that make the plastic brittle Sk 2 Andrew. 
Last week the temperature hovered , Dey LA tae 

around 60° at Great Gorge and the payers 

fall foliage still hung on the trees, but 

a hundred-odd young skiers turned up 

early to try the synthetic surface. They 

wedeled down the 1,200-ft. slope or 

slammed through the slalom course. A 

few even tried the 30-meter jump, which 

later this month will be used by Olym 

pic hopefuls. Those that tumbled picked 2 : event 12 HOURS 

themselves up unhurt; Sno-Mat’s pliable A capeues . \ 

bristles had cushioned their falls. “Psy agente 

chologically, Sno-Mat would be better common coo & 

if it were white,” said Sven Evenesen, oy 

17. “But I'm happy to ski on any 

thing Added ex-Olympic Skier Rip 

McManus, who was coaching the rac 


ers, “It’s a little slower than snow, but 

it's a fantastic conditioner, You can't , 
sluff around, Each turn has got to be , 
just right E, 


F - - ON CAPSULES— 
After snowless skiing, iceless skating <p CONTINUOUS ACTION 


At least Vinyl Plastics Inc. thinks so “11.7 in each C 

and has developed a warm, dry, milky- ; The 600° time pills veold for Up 
care of you! 

white synthetic surface that has been a _ 

hit at New York's and Philadelphia's 

winter sports shows, and almost lives 

up to its trade name, Slick. It is smooth 

as ice but 20% slower. Its great ad 

vant is cost—$38,000 for a standard 

rink v. $300,000 for artificial ice. Skates 

bite easily into the surface, which has 

a guaranteed life of three years. Says 

Professional Ice Skater Randolph Mc- 

Culley: “You can’t cheat on Slick or 

you'll lose your balance. I would ad- 

vise anyone to train on it. You'll feel 

like you've been shot from a cannon 

when you come back to ice.’ 


HELIEF 


ay rever 
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AT KI 


a 
We, 


Nobody ever got to the top by follow- 
ing the herd. And nobody ever got to be a 
sizable investor by following a formula. 
In a word, we think the sizable investor is 
an individualist—a man who doesn’t go 
by the booklet. 

To us, no two investors, or situations, 
are alike. That’s why we have an indi- 
vidualistic approach at Kidder, Peabody. 
With strong-minded investment men who 
will match your judgement with ours. And 
it’s why we search for the uncommon, 
overlooked, or misunderstood investment 
opportunity. Those few securities which 
each year may produce such substantial 
capital gains. Thus we do not have a daily 
plethora of investment reports. 

What we do have is a wealth of invest- 
ment skill and knowledge to offer both 


HELPS THE SIZABLE INVESTOR 
SEARCH FOR UNCOMMON 
GROWTH-STOCK OPPORTUNITIES: 


our personal and corporate customers. 
Last year alone Kidder was involved in 
underwriting more public and private 
financings than any other firm. Over 1,350 
such financings in the past 5 years. At the 
same time we're a leader in private place- 
ments, preferred stocks, block sales, tax- 
exempt bonds and international financing. 
A wealth of experience we feel makes us 
unique in the business. 


Our experience in finding new capital 
for growth-minded companies has also 
proved invaluable in finding new financial 
opportunities for growth-minded inves- 
tors. And, many of Kidder’s key research 
people have come from these same com- 
panies and industries. Our analysts con- 
tinually review their industrial specialty, 
keeping abreast of the latest economic and 


DDER, PEABODY 












product developments, weighing various 
growth prospects and competitive situa- 
tions while looking for future trends. 


This incisive, continuing analysis makes 
for more knowledgeable investment deci- 
sions. Most important, it helps our regis- 
tered representatives help you make the 
most of potential growth-stock oppor- 
tunities. Could two individualists have 
more in common? 


Gl Kidder, Peabody 
&Co. ; 
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HOUSING 


Low Costs Through Instant Building 

The fleet of trucks rumbled out of 
National Homes Corp.'s prefabrication 
plant in Lafayette, Ind., shortly after 
midnight, laden with six-ton sections of 
ready-to-live-in housing. Their destina- 
tion was a Chicago ghetto 125 miles 
away. Less than 24 hours later, tall 
cranes had plucked the sections from 
the trucks and stacked them into eight 
two-story, four-bedroom homes ready 
for occupancy. 

The instant homes were the first of 
200 being built in Chicago ghetto neigh- 


technological, part financial, part polit- 
ical. In big cities, building-trades unions 
have long been a major obstacle to 
fully industrialized housing—buildings 
with huge parts preassembled in a fac- 
tory instead of handcrafted at the site 
from myriad bits and pieces. That mon- 
ey-saving process increases the employ- 
ment of industrial workers but reduces 
the need for highly paid (up to $7.30 
an hour) building craftsmen at the site. 
When Chicago's Mayor Richard Daley 
started flexing his political muscles, how- 
ever, the unions agreed not only to 
erect factory-fabricated units, which had 
long been excluded from Chicago, but 


SHELTERS FOR CALIFORNIA MIGRANT WORKERS 
Part technological, part financial, part political. 


borhoods by National Homes and by 
Guerdon Industries. Equipped with fac- 
tory-installed kitchen appliances, one- 
piece glass-fiber bathrooms and even 
air conditioning, they sell for only $14,- 
500. In high-cost Chicago, similar-sized 
homes built by time-consuming con- 
ventional methods would ordinarily 
carry price tags of about $25,000 
Thanks to such easy terms as $350 
down and monthly mortgage payments 
of $125, National's module homes will 
reach families with incomes as low as 
$6,500 a year 

The Chicago project symbolizes to- 
day’s expanding effort by both gov- 
ernment and private enterprise to reach 
the long-elusive goal of providing good 
low-cost dwellings for the nation’s poor 
and near poor. Over the past three dec- 
ades, Washington has poured some $6.5 
billion into housing subsidies and ur- 
ban renewal, committed at least an- 
other $13 billion as yet unspent to the 
same controversial programs. Yet one re- 
cent White House report estimated that 
8,300,000 Americans still cannot afford 
a decent place to live. 

Ihe attempt to close that gap 1s part 
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to hire neighborhood residents (most of 
them Negroes) as apprentices on such 
work. 

Better in Stacks. Instant-housing proj- 
ects, often financed through public hous- 
ing authorities, have also appeared in 
such cities as Atlanta, Rochester and De- 
troit. Many of the modules come from 
mobile-home manufacturers, whose 
ever-increasing output (up 32% this 
year) now accounts for a quarter of all 
single-family homes built in the U.S. 
Mobile homes ordinarily win few ar- 
chitectural prizes, but lately builders 
have learned how to stack them in hand- 
some configurations. At Puffton Village 
in Amherst, Mass., for instance, Mag- 
nolia Homes teamed up with a de- 
veloper to create a striking community 
of 104 apartments from 12-ft. by 56-ft. 
sections hauled all the way from its 
plant at South Hill, Va. 

Correctly foreseeing that the U.S. 
faces a decade of sharply increasing de- 
mands for shelter, many big corporations 
are devising cost-cutting ways to snare 
a share of the market. Urban Systems 
Development Corp., a newly formed sub- 
sidiary of Westinghouse Electric, 1s 


building a project of 100 town houses 
in Montgomery County, Md. Crane Co. 
is building whole bathrooms, and Borg- 
Warner has devised a bathroom-kitch- 
en module for use in slum rehabilitation. 
Both United States Gypsum and Na- 
tional Gypsum Co. have experimented 
with rehabilitation, and U.S.G. branched 
out earlier this year by investing $1,000,- 
000 in a Memphis firm that aims to 
build large projects of low-cost new 
homes. 

From Cities to Farms. Much of the 
current push comes from the 1968 Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act, which 
HUD Secretary Robert C. Weaver calls 





NATIONAL HOMES CORP. HOUSE IN CHICAGO 


“a new and major national commitment 
to the problems of cities.” The act gives 
the nation the optimistic goal of build- 
ing 26 million housing units in ten 
years, as against the 14 million actually 
built in the past decade. 

The goal will be difficult to reach. 
Congress has already proved tightfisted 
with appropriations. Beyond that, build- 
ers correctly fear that any sudden leap 
toward 2,600,000 homes a year would 
sharply increase the already serious in- 
flation in construction costs. Land and 
materials prices have jumped sharply, 
and a severe shortage of carpenters, 
plumbers, electricians and bricklayers 
has led to soaring wage rates in many 
cities. All kinds of external pressures, 
from big-lot zoning to archaic building 
codes (which are often kept restrictive 
by local labor and political pressures), 
are making it increasingly difficult to 
erect low-cost housing. 

In rural parts of the U.S., where build- 
ing codes, union labor and obstructive 
bureaucrats are scarce, imaginative ar- 
chitects and builders have lately achieved 
some triumphs. To replace the reeking 
hovels inhabited by California migrant 
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farm workers, Berkeley Architects San 
ford Hirshen and Sim Van der Ryn de- 
signed $1,200 shelters of paper and 
plastic foam that fold up like accor- 
dions, So far. 20 communities of these 
similar quarters have been built 
with a combination of funds provided 
by localities, the Rosenberg Foundation 
and the Economic Opportunity Act 
Kingsberry Homes, a division of Idaho- 
based Boise Cascade Corp., sells $4,750 
prefab packages to Alabama and Lou- 
isiana farm laborers under a little-known 
self-help loan program of the Farmers 
Home Administration. Kingsberry’s cus- 
tomers pay only $100 down, save money 
by erecting the homes themselves, and 
have 33 years to repay the 4% loans 
Most of them formerly occupied plan- 
tation shacks that lacked even such basic 
amenities as running water 

A Better Chance. For all its prom- 
ise, new technology will yield no mir- 
acles. Some experts calculate that even 
a 50% cut in construction costs would 
save consumers only about 15% in rents 
because of high operating costs, spi- 
raling land realty taxes 
and interest charges. Still, that is a 
goal worth reaching. The biggest prob- 
lem is getting well-known new methods 
used. Despite their cooperative attitude 
in Chicago, labor unions are widely ex- 
pected to balk when today’s modular 
programs grow larger. And some black 
militants already complain that instant 
houses are mere “crackerboxes.” 

Despite such obstacles, the nation still 
has a better chance than it has had in 
decades to break housing’s cost-inflat- 
ing shackles, if only because rising hous- 
ing demand may soon make it all but 
impossible to build any other way 


and 


prices, local 


MERGERS 
Struggle for Sinclair 


Acquisitive as his company ts, Presi- 
dent David N insisted 
that Gulf & Western Industries wanted 
no part of any corporation “where the 
management doesn’t welcome our en 
trance.” On that basis, Gulf & Western 
agreed last month to sell its 33% in- 
terest in Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., which had resisted the very idea 
of a merger. That done, Gulf & West- 
ern promptly showed that its policy 
can change along with the prize. Last 
week the company was involved in a 
struggle to acquire Sinclair Oil, which 
vowed to “vigorously oppose” the move 
and made tts point even clearer by agree 
ing to merge instead with one of its com- 
petitors, Atlantic Richfield Co 

To Gulf & Western, the stakes were 
obviously worth fighting for. Under Ju- 
delson and Chairman Charles Bluhdorn, 
who put the firm together a decade ago 
and who remains very much the man 
in charge, Gulf & Western has become 
a $1.3 billion-a-year conglomerate by 
buying up some 70 companies in fields 
as diverse as metals (New Jersey Zinc) 
and movies (Paramount). But it has 
never been in the oil business. For its 
part, Sinclair is the nation’s tenth big- 


Judelson has 
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gest oil company; its 1967 sales were 
$1.5 billion and its profits $95.4 mil- 
lion. it has a relatively small 
amount of common stock outstanding 
(12,500,000 shares) for a company its 
size, Sinclair is particularly vulnerable 
to takeover attempts 

Production Binge. Gulf & Western's 
bid came in the form of a tender offer in- 
volving securities that it valued at more 
than S14 billion. Sinclair President 
O. P. (for Orlando Pendleton) Thomas’ 
counterproposal of a get-together with 
Atlantic Richfield called for an exchange 
of stock worth slightly more than the 
Gulf & Western package. The extra 
money was not Thomas’ main motive 
In a letter to shareholders, his com- 
pany questioned Gulf & Western's 


Because 


ROY STEVENS —FORTUNE 





©. P. THOMAS 
Stakes worth fighting for. 


“financial structure,” argued that the 
conglomerate’s plan to finance the ac- 
quisition with convertible securities 
would leave it badly overextended 

Sinclair had other reasons to opt for 
Atlantic Richfield. Although it boasts a 
solid refinery and marketing operation, 
Sinclair suffers from limited production 
capacity and must buy large amounts 
of crude oil at a premium from outside 
sources. Fast-growing Atlantic Richfield 
(1967 sales: $1.56 billion) has meanwhile 
been on a production binge, and its re 
cent oil find on the North Slope of Alas- 
ka promises to be one of the largest in 
U.S. history. A merger that would en- 
able Atlantic Richfield to move its oil 
through Sinclair refineries would ob 
viously benefit both companies 

Final Decisions. Gulf & Western re 
mained unimpressed by the merits of 
the Atlantic Richfield deal. Instead of 
giving up the fight, it called a special 
meeting of its directors, who decided 
to go ahead with the tender offer for Sin 
clair stock. It was only fitting, argued 
one Gulf & Western official, that Sin- 
clair shareholders should make “the final 


decision” about their company’s merger 
possibilities 

More likely, however, the final de- 
cision will be made by the U.S. Justice 
Department, whose antitrust division ts 
apt to take a dim view of a Sinclair-At- 
lantic Richfield merger. Seldom in re- 
cent years has the department given its 
blessing to “horizontal” mergers—those 
between competitors—and there Is no 
reason to believe that it is ready to soft- 
en its position. For that matter, Gov- 
ernment trustbusters have lately been 
having doubts about conglomerate-style 
mergers involving companies in different 
fields. They could conceivably oppose 
even the proposed union between Sin 
clair and Gulf & Western 


TRADE 


The Impact of Imports 

Every year since 1893, U.S. busi- 
nessmen and farmers have sold enough 
goods overseas to take in more money 
than the nation has paid for its im- 
ports. That trade surplus has long been 
the foundation of U.S. global economic 
power. Over the past two decades, it 
has amounted to $79 billion, greatly di- 
minishing the chronic balance of pay- 
ments deficits caused by foreign aid 
and investment, overseas tourist traffic 
and military spending. 

This year, however, the long-strong 
trade surplus has shriveled. In March. 
May and June, the U.S. actually ran 
trade deficits, which cut the overall sur- 
plus for the first six months of the year 
to a mere $100 million 

The latest figures on foreign trade 
have dispelled some of the gathering 
gloom. The Commerce Department re- 
ported that on a seasonally adjusted 
basis, exports exceeded imports by $282 
million in September, triple the mea 
August surplus. The September bulge 
lifted the trade surplus for the first 
nine months of 1968 to $834 million 
If the pace continues, predicted As- 
sistant Commerce Secretary William H 
Chartener, the U.S. should 
SL.5 billion surplus this year 

That would be a considerable im 
provement over previous expectations 
of a surplus of $1 billion or less, but tt 
is sull no cause for rejoicing. At $1.5 bil- 
lion, the surplus would fall 63° below 
last year’s $4.1 billion level. It would 
give the U.S. its worst vear in foreign 
trade since a lengthy steel strike crip- 
pled exports in 1959 

A Pull from Inflation. The current 
problem lies primarily in the growing 
U.S, appetite for foreign products. To 
tal imports have climbed 22% this year, 
while exports have grown only 9% 
About one-sixth, or $1 billion, of the im- 
port surge was caused by U.S. labor 
troubles Copper imports, for example, 
doubled to $600 million during the first 
half of this year as a result of a 37 
week miners’ strike. The threat of an Au 
gust steel strike brought a 59% jump 
in iron and steel imports. Most of the 
blame for increased imports, however, 
can be placed on the seemingly insa 
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A new Alcoa Alloy 
is in the kitchen. 


lallelluteB 


Change for the better with 
Alcoa® Aluminum 


Alcoa has just developed a new 
aluminum alloy that hides between 

a beautiful porcelain-enamel finish 
and a non-stick inner surface. 

Our new cookware alloy will stand 
up under the intense heat needed to 
apply the ceramic coating. It also 
has Carefully controlled ingredients 
that help ensure the integrity of the 
finish through years of use. 
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BALCOA 





Aluminum cookware, long the hard- 
working Cinderella of the kitchen, 
has become the belle of the ball. 
Fifty-two thousand Alcoans on seven 
continents like to do the unlikely. In 
housewares. Packaging. Transporta- 
tion. Aerospace. And a dozen other 
fields. Try us. Chances are > 

we'll come back with a new (a) 
approach; a change for the better. 








Clark gets 
things moving 





What’s for dinner? Pizza? Lobster? Cornish hen? 
Once only kings had such a choice. Yet the new Clark- 
built Tyler five-shelf food case tempts shoppers with 

the delicacies of the world—all up at eye level to see and 
select without digging through the stack. It’s part of a 
Clark material handling system that speeds dinner from 
field to table. From the same company that builds 
earthmoving equipment, truck trailers, axles, trans- 


missions and lift trucks. Clark Equipment CLARK 
Company, Buchanan, Michigan 49107. 
EQUIPMENT 
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= 9 


NARROWING 
SURPLUS: 
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tiable U.S. consumer, who continues to 
spend despite increased taxes and the in- 
flation-diminished dollar. Over the first 
nine months of this year, imports gained 
31% in clothing, 32% in whisky (main- 
ly Scotch), 49% for radios and tele- 
vision sets. Excluding duty-free trade 
with Canada, auto imports have soared 
by 70%, or $430 million, Chartener 
sums up the whole problem in what 
has become an almost generic phrase: 
“Its those Volkswagens.” 

The impact of imports on the na- 
tion's overall balance of payments has 
been eased by a rise in foreign in- 
vestment in the U.S. During the first 
seven months of the year, foreigners 
not only poured $1.2 billion into the 
U.S. stock market but also bought $1 bil- 
lion more of U.S. corporate bonds than 
they sold. Among exports, chemicals 
and transportation equipment (notably 
jet aircraft) have increased substantially, 
and recently foreign orders for durable 
goods have picked up. The threat of a 
mid-December dock strike has prompted 
many U.S. exporters to ship early, For 
the longer run, Washington is counting 
on a slowdown in domestic inflation, 
combined with an expansion of West- 
ern Europe's economy, to lift overseas 
demand still further. 

End of a Cushion. Unless some such 
combination of circumstances brings a 
sharp improvement in its trade surplus, 
the U.S. will face a difficult dilemma. 
Many economists reason that the na- 
tion has moved into a new era, in 
which its industrial efficiency no longer 
provides a cushion against lower wage 
rates abroad. Yet if the U.S, substan- 
tially reduces the comparatively free ac- 
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cess other countries enjoy to the world’s 
largest market, it risks a prosperity- 
wrecking shrinkage in world trade. If 
the U.S. cooled its heated domestic econ- 
omy enough to bring prices in line 
with those of foreign goods, the re- 
sulting unemployment would aggravate 
today’s urban crisis and make U.S. com- 
panies less enticing to foreign investors. 

As of now, many signs point to a re- 
turn to protectionism. Two dozen U.S. 
industries are pressing for higher tariffs 
or import quotas on everything from 
shoes to glass, from steel to electronic 
components. Most such efforts have been 
rebuffed, but last month President John- 
son signed a bill that more than tripled 
the import duty on various blends of 
woolens. Italy, which stands to lose $15 
million in trade, is considering retaliation 
against U.S. exports. Other countries, 
of course, can be expected to do the 
same if tariffs on their exports to the 
U.S. are raised, 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Sipping Soya Through a Straw 


In liquid or powdered form, whether 
poured over a plate of chow or curdled 
in a custard, soybeans have provided 
the Chinese with their main source of 
protein for 3,000 years. Some people 
in the Far East even call the soybean 
“the cow of China.” Fittingly, a Chi 
nese businessman in Hong Kong, K. S. 
Lo, has hit on the idea of milking a 
drink out of the bean and building a 
prosperous business around it. The 
product, called Vitasoy, has become the 
new soft-drink craze in the British crown 
colony. 

Vitasoy is a milky brew that ts en- 
riched with vitamins and offers 5.9 gm. 
of protein in every bottle, or as much 
as a dish of spinach. A 64 oz. bottle 
costs 34¢, compared with 4#¢ for the 
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LO IN HONG KONG PLANT 
Milking the “cow of China.” 





If you want to 


STOP SMOKING 


by Y.A. Tittle 


Y.A. Tittle is a former great NFL quarterback, 
now a successful insurance executive and back- 
field coach for the San Francisco Forty-Niners. 





After my doctor advised me to quit smoking 
I made many starts— with no success. Just as 
I needed help from my teammates on the 
football field. I found that desire, alone, 
wasn't enough to stop smoking. Then 
Bantron was recommended to me by a friend. 
Bantron did the job! I stopped smoking com- 
pletely in 5 days and I'm proud to say I 
faven't smoked in well over a year. 

I've learned that clinical evidence has 
established that Bantron is more than 80% 
effective in helping chronic chain smokers 
give up smoking completely. Extensive re- 
search work at a great American University 
has shown that 4 out of 5 patients who had 
a desire to stop smoking were able to do so 
within one week with the help of Bantron. 
Even those who didn't stop completely cut 
down drastically. 

And the Bantron way is so easy and 
pleasant! Bantron does not affect your taste, 
is not habit forming. It acts as a substitute 
for the nicotine in your system, and curbs 
your desire for tobacco. 

Try Bantron. You will be amazed at the 
results you get. It’s so safe when taken as 
directed that you can 
get it at all drug stores Bantron 
without a prescrip 
tion. Also available SRAND ® 
in Canada. Smoking Deterrent Tablets 








Smart way 
to take 
notes! 


Picture worth 
10,000 words? 

This inconspicuous 
3% oz. camera 
yields big sparkling 
prints and superb 
color. Instant load 
film cartridge, At fine 


Camera stores 

minox corporation 

\ P.0, Box 1060 
Woodside, N.Y. 11377 





A Berbey Proto Compan 


minox: 


the camera you never leave at home 


The ABC of 
Bible Prophecy 


Are today’s world events in fulfillment of 
prophecy? Free booklet discusses the 7 
key prophecies of the Bible. Write Dept. 
T-A, Pastoral Bible Institute, Box 3252, 
Chouteau Station, St. Louis, Mic. 63110 
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TESTING BATHTUB DESIGN 
And sometimes the idea is to make people uncomfortable. 


same size bottle of Coca-Cola, Sold ci- 
ther chilled in warm weather or warmed 
in cold, Vitasoy has captured 25% of 
the Hong Kong soft-drink market. This 
year an estimated 78 million bottles, sec 
ond only to Coca-Cola's 100 million, 
will be sold from sidewalk stands, sam- 
pans and grocery stores for a total ot 
$2,600,000, The drink’s main drawback 
is that it tastes a good deal like liquid Ii 
brary paste 

Sull, the success of the product at 
tracted the attention of the Monsanto 
Co. of St. Louis. It went in with Lo’s 
Hong Kong Soya Bean Products Co 
to create a new, more flavorful soy- 
bean drink called Puma, which has more 
than 100 flavor ingredients, including va 
nilla, orange and cinnamon. Monsanto's 
Hong Kong subsidiary, Lomond Ltd., 
will produce the powder concentrate 
for Puma. The first franchise operations 
are now being set up in Guiana and Tai- 
wan, and several others are expected to 
follow soon in other parts of Asia and 
Latin America. Lo, who owns one-fifth 
of the company’s shares and gets roy- 
alties on Puma sales, is managing di- 
rector of Lomond. Monsanto hopes that 
under his hand the proverbial cow of 
China may yet yield a truly international 
soft drink and, in the bargain, a handy 
source of protein 


TECHNOLOGY 


Fitting Machines to People 

During the development of the Mus 
tang, Ford Motor Co shaped the 
car's bucket seats to the specifications 
of those on the British Ford—only to 
find it necessary to change the design 
almost immediately. Five years later, 
with the Mustang’s popularity firmly 
established, company officials can smile 
about the costly changeover. “We re 
alized,” says one, “that American but- 
tocks are larger than British.” 

To guard against just that kind of mis- 
take, U.S. business is relying increasingly 
on the fast-growing science of an- 
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thropometry, which systematically stud 
ies man’s ever-changing anatomical mea- 
surements and applies the findings to 
products and equipment. The idea, 
says Henry Dreyfuss, a Manhattan in 
dustrial designer who specializes in an 
thropometry, is to “make machines fit 
people, because it’s easier than making 
people fit the machines.” As it catches 
on in one industry after another, an- 
thropometry is becoming quite a tidy 
industry in its own right. 

New Adjustment. While a_ few 
companies—Ford is one—employ their 
own in-house anthropometric specialists, 
most rely on outside consultants. In re 
cent years, anthropometry has enabled 
manufacturers to develop movie cameras 
compact enough to fit snugly in one 
hand, more fully rounded typewriter 
keys that are kinder to secretaries’ fin- 
gernails and elevator buttons that are 
within the reach of tall and short peo- 
ple alike 

Gillette Co. in Boston performs re- 
search on some 500 male employees 
who report to work stubble-faced ev 
ery morning and subject themselves to 
nicks and scrapes. The experimental 
shaves provide the company with the 
kind of data that resulted in the in- 
troduction two months ago of a new 
blade-angle adjustment on its bestselling 
Techmatic Razor. To design a more 
comfortable and efficient shooting jack 
et for Olin) Mathieson’s Winchester 
Western rifle subsidiary, Connecticut 
based Dunlap & Associates, a leading 
industrial-consulting firm, spent months 
studying where existing jackets were 
binding and where more freedom of 
movement was required 

Sometimes the contribution made by 
anthropometry is quite modest. Because 
stewardesses are wearing short skirts 
these days, for example, engineers 
working on McDonnell Douglas’ new 
DC-10 air bus have designed the emer- 
gency ladder leading from the lower ser- 
vice level to the abovedeck public cabin 
with rungs that are relatively far apart. 


“If dresses get long again,” says a com- 
pany spokesman, “we can always change 
ladders.” A more far-reaching chore is 
that of doing something about bathtubs. 
which might make a lot more sense if 
they were equipped with reclining backs, 
more handholds and nonslip surfaces. 
The number of man-hours that anthro- 
pometric professionals have spent in- 
side experimental bathtubs is incalcu- 
lable, but bathroom plumbing has gen- 
erally resisted comfort-making changes 
in design 

No Lingering. In developing new 
products, business has come to rely as 
much on psychology as on physiology, 
with the result that anthropometry ts 
now only part of a more inclusive sci- 
ence that practitioners rather grandly 
call “human factors engineering.” One 
example of that science at work is an in- 
terior design prepared for Lockheed Air 
craft by Detroit's Sundberg-Ferar stu 
dio, which took pains to arrange cabin 
seats for the upcoming L-1011 air bus 
so that nobody aboard would be able 
to view all other passengers simul- 
taneously, “It would be extremely fright- 
ening to see so many people preparing 
to fly at once,” explained President 
Carl Sundberg. Similarly, farm-machin 
ery manufacturers now equip tractors 
with hydraulic suspension seats and 
enclosed, air-conditioned cabs not sim- 
ply to assure greater comfort but be- 
cause of their findings that such amen 
ities make for safer and more efficient 
drivers 

Not all innovations in human factors 
engineering, however, are intended to 
make things easier for people. At Chock 
Full O'Nuts, a Manhattan-based lun- 
cheonette chain, the reverse is true 
“During peak periods, you want to move 
people out as fast as possible,” says Ex 
ecutive Vice President Michael Okola 
Consequently, the chain’s counter stools 
are deliberately designed so that a cus- 
tomer lingering over a second cup of cof- 
fee will become uncomfortable after 
about 20 minutes 





TELLERS LEARNING 
Some of the beautiful reasons 
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BANKING 


Coffee, Tea or Money? 

Bank customers may lust after low-in- 
terest loans, hunger for high-interest sav- 
ings accounts and crave credit cards, 
but they are not immune to more hu- 
man blandishments. Recognizing this, 
New York’s National Bank of North 
America (assets $1.6 billion) has begun 
putting its most attractive figures be- 
hind the counters. Touting some of the 
“beautiful reasons” to do business at 
its 90 branches, the bank has launched 
an ad campaign declaring “the end of 
the plain Jane bank teller.” 

Taking a tip from the airlines, NBNA 
Chairman Sidney Friedman has brought 
to banking what he calls “the stew- 
ardess philosophy.” Each day his 570 fe- 
male tellers swish behind their counters 
in one of their bank-provided “career co- 
ordinated ensembles’—a couple of 
dresses (navy-blue and light-blue), a 
sheath with a Chanel-type jacket and sev- 
eral ascots. Says NBNA’s blonde Judy 
Thornton, who goes by the title of di- 
rector of personnel development: “A 
girl can change her look as often as 
she pleases and still remain part of the 
overall unified look within the bank.” 

Modish but by no means mod—no 
miniskirts allowed—the new clothes are 
only the latest feature of a two-year- 
old program that trains tellers to do ev- 
erything but coo “Coffee, tea or money?” 
The bank's training course offers a ses- 
sion with a hairstylist and instruction 
in charm and such profundities as “the 
theory of makeup”—plus a brush-up in 
arithmetic, just to make sure the girls 
can count, 

Is that any way to run a bank? Ap- 
parently. The girls save around $250 a 
year in clothing. The bank has sharply 
reduced its teller turnover rate. Cus- 





tomers, too, seem to like finding a host- 
ess at NBNA, Chairman Friedman gives 
the program major credit for pushing 
profits from $5,000,000 in 1964 to more 
than $12.5 million this year. 





TO APPLY MAKEUP 
for doing business. 
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TELEVISION 


COMMERCIALS 
The Spoilers 


It is one of the newest cigarette com- 
mercials on TV, but it looks as old as 
the George Washington Hills A Marl- 
boro-type man 1s seen puffing happily 
in a duck blind. Cut. The sound track 
plays Smoke Gets in Eyes while 
4 Winston kind of couple revels in a ship- 
board romance. Cut. A Salem-style two- 
some, high on tobacco and each other, 
enjoy an aprés-ski spree How can such 
a splice-up of burnt-out clichés sell cig- 
arettes? That's the point. The voiceover 
during the 60-second spot has been say- 
ing right along: “Cigarette smoke con- 
tains some interesting elements: carbon 
monoxide, formaldehyde, benzopyrene, 
hydrogen cyanide, Cigarette smoke has 
been related to increased rates otf lung 
cancer, coronary heart disease, pepuc ul- 
cers and emphysema.” And so on 

The sponsor is the American Cancer 
Society The commercial 
what might be called the new “spoiler 


Your 


represents 


genre of public-service messages that 
are stirring the TV air and, at tmes, 
the American conscience. Urban Amet 


ica Inc. has a commercial showing a 
ghetto child who calls, “Here, kitty 


Here. kitty, kitty. Nice kitty.” The cam- 
era discovers a rat. Voiceover “If your 
child mistook a rat for a cat, how 


would you feel? Our cities need help, 
your help. If you think there's nothing 
vou can do to help, think harder 
Sickening Collision. A water-pollu 
tion spot uses the background sound ot 
a flushing toilet to dramatize the con 
dition of many U.S. rivers and streams, 
an antilitter campaign depicts a com- 
munity overrun by snorting pigs In the 
‘Give a Damn” campaign for the New 
York Urban Coalition, a black narrator 
suggests to white viewers “Send your 
kid to a ghetto for the summer Want 
to see the pool? C'mon The kids clog 








up the sewer with garbz open hy 
drant You don't want your kids to 
play here this summer? Then don't ex 





pect ours to.” 
And by 
has been jolted by 


almost viewer 
the National Safety 
showing 


now every 


Council ad a couple tooling 





down a highway. An announcer’s voice 
savs. “Guess who Sid and Gladys ran 
into day before yesterday?” There ts s!- 


lence, then the sickening sound of a col 
by the return of the 
voice with the answer: “Hank and Mar 
Even Smokey the Bear is growl 
ing nowadays: his fire-prevention spots 
feature footage of charred woodlands 
Hipper Pitches. The new tough sell 
has little problem finding air time The 
Federal Communications Commission 
requires TY stations to carry free public 
spots in accordance with “the 
needs of the community.” In compliance 
with the FCC “fairness doctrine,” 
antismoking 


lision followed 


ilyn.” 


service 


broad- 


casters run a one-minute 
commercial for every three regular cig 
arette ads. While there have been some 
complaints that the stations bury the 
off-hour, low 
audience periods, It Is generally true 
that the more sophisticated and zingter 
ads get the best slots 

With commercials becoming hippet 
the week, public-service producers 


no longer get by with just putting 


public-service pitches in 


by 
can 
the camera in the living room of a stat 


who enters, smiles warmly and chirps 
something like: “Hello, I'm Jane Wy 


man. and I want to talk to you about 
the March of Dimes.” Richard Diehl, 
vice president of the Needham, Harper 
& Steers agency. which handles the Na 
tional Safety Council campaign, finds 
that “television stations can pick and 
choose, and if the spot isn’t outstanding 
creatively, it won't run.” The public-ser 
vice efforts, Diehl adds, are a key part 
of the “creative competition” on Mad- 
ison Avenue. The noncommercial com- 


SCENE FROM CANCER SOCIETY CAMPAIGN 
Stirring the air and at times the conscience. 
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mercials are often included in the “pre 
sentation reels” with which agencies so 
licit new business 

Hotter Writers. Most of these ac 
counts are divided among by 
the industrywide Advertising Council 





encies 








The work is done not by trainees but 
by the hottest guys in the shop, for 
there are a lot of incentives The “cli- 
ent” is likely to be grateful rather than 
meddlesome. Copywriter and camera 
man often welcome the chance to stop 
creating paeans to the fantasy life, and 
deal instead with serious problems 

Stars also eagerly participate—even 


though they may have to work without 
credit 
for some of the traffic-safety spots Mel 
vyn Douglas is the indignant Urban 
America exhorting 
whites to 
Scourby 


José Ferrer provides the narration 


Inc spokesman 
“think harder 
the highest-priced 
man in the business, handles 
Corps recruiting pitches without his cus 


Alexander 
voiceover 


the Peace 


tomary royalties 
There 
the effectiveness of many ol 
ads. Who 
timberland 


no wavs to measure 
the public 
can how many 
Smokey Bear 
what the 
Urban America-type messages have re 
duced racism in the country? But the 


best of these spots undoubtedly do pro 


are casy 


service say 
acres of the 


has preserved, or to degree 


duce a lingering response in viewers 
The U.S. Public Health Service re- 
ported last month that cigarette con 
sumption had dropped 1.4 billion (from 
572.6 billion) in the 1967-68 fiscal year, 
and that 21 million Americans kicked 
the habit. The American Cancer 5o 
ciety’s spoiler commercials can probably 


take some credit for that 





* One exception: The antismoking campaign 
which the council rejected as ‘special in 
terest.” Since the tobacco industry is the na 
tion’s fifth largest TV advertiser ($232 mil 
lion last year), the old, established agencies 
have avoided the Cancer Society account, It 


taken over by Lord, Geller, Federico & 
Partners, Manhattan firm try 
ing to make a nationwide name for itself 


was 
1 one-year-old 





VIGNETTE IN ANTILITTER SPOT 
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Announce that you're moving and you may have 
to do a lot of talking to convince your teen-ager that 
she can find good new friends where she’s going. 

Allied understands deeply the personal prob- 
lems of moving, because we've moved more fam- 
ilies from familiar old friends to interesting new 
friends than any other van line in the world. 

We also understand how to be most helpful 


at this trying time. While you do what you can about 
personal matters, we do our best to relieve you of con- 
cerns about the move itself. We advise you about all 
the details of moving. And we handle your things as 
if we owned them. 

When the cares of moving start piling up on 

you, dial the Allied Agent in your town. He knows 

how to change your outlook about moving. 


ALLIED VAN LINES 


We mc 





families, not just furniture. 





You would 

like it in the 
Northern Plains: 
Duluth, 
Minnesota 





Northern 
Natural 
JAS Company 





It’s a strange combination of motion and emotion. Progress and 
nostalgia. Tomorrow and yesterday, as well as some of today. Mind 
meets matter in a subtle contest of feeling, projection and analysis 
as shuffling feet pause, reflect and then move on. For here people the 
Midwest over have come to review our culture as captured in art. Oils 
and sculpture, classic and free design. It’s all here at the Tweed 
Gallery in cosmopolitan Duluth, a city of the Midwest and yet a city of 
the world. Modern and bustling with purpose, Duluth provides a life 
of opportunity for its people and its businesses; this is one of the 
most outstanding residential and industrial sites in the Northern 
Plains. Duluth also boasts an abundant supply of natural gas, piped 
in by Northern Natural Gas Company and distributed by the City 

of Duluth. For detailed information about plant location opportunities 
in Duluth, write Area Development Department, Northern Natural 
Gas Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 


CINEMA 





NEW MOVIES 


The Sovereigns Next Door The Perfect Martin. 


In The Lion in Winter, King Henry 


II (Peter O'Toole) compares himself to You deserve nothing less than perfection. So we've gone through a little trouble for you. 
an earlier British monarch, King Lear, We've taken an extra step and run our vapors 

he says, was also eroded by age. and through our botanicals to create a gin so gentle, you can drink it straight. 

by the duty of parceling his domain For a superb martini, take four parts Bombay Gin. And one part Bombay Vermouth. 
among ungrateful heirs. But there the re- For a perfect martini, omit step two. 


semblance ends. Henry is not Lear: and 
Henry's princes are not Lear's daughters. 
More important, Scriptwriter James 
Goldman is not William Shakespeare. 
Goldman, who adapted the screenplay 
from his 1966 Broadway drama, can 
hardly be blamed for that, but he does 
not even seem to know who the real 
James Goldman is. Sometimes he seems 
to be a swaggering Elizabethan play- 
wright whose rhetorical sword never 


i 






ee 


od 
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HEPBURN & O'TOOLE IN “LION 
Situation writ small. 


gets out of its scabbard. “The sky is 
pocked with stars,” sighs Henry. “Has 
my willow turned to poison oak?” he in- 
quires of his mistress. At other times, 
Goldman is an anachronistic historian. 
“It's 1183. and we're all barbarians,” an- 
nounces the Queen, Eleanor of Agq- 
uitauine (Katharine Hepburn). Often 
Goldman is simply a pig-bladder co- 
median, After Eleanor announces to 
Henry that she has slept with his fa- 
ther, the King stumbles angrily from 
her bedroom. “Well,” shrugs Eleanor 
to the camera, “what family doesn’t 
have its ups and downs?” 

The possibility of a regal drama is lost 
amidst this ragged anthology of styles 
and postures, In theatrical tradition, the 
fortunes of king and queen were the hu- 
man situation writ large. In Goldman's 
hands, the process is reversed; Henry and 
Eleanor are reduced to a TV-sized ver- 
sion of the sovereigns next door, their 
epic struggles shrunk to sitch-com squab- 
bles. and their children mere refractions 
of their mean spirits, 

Despite the script, Tie Lion in Win- cA ; 
ter often succeeds, primurily becuuse of iMF D FROME 








moni bollizid 
Hintiq? lonuwe nia afoot 
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It isn't an oat. It isn’t a corn. 
It doesn't look like a soybean. 
Surprise! It’s a frozen pork 
belly. Why have pork bellies 
surged into the lead after 
only seven years of trading 
exclusively on the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange? Well 


for one thing. the pork belly 
is where the world’s entire 
supply of bacon comes from. 
But primarily it’s because 
people like yourself have dis- 
covered that pork belly trad- 
ing is genuinely exciting — 
and can be very rewarding. 


Naturally, there is a risk in 
volved. There almost always 
is. For an informative book 
let on commodity trading. 
send for ‘Trading in Tomor 
rows,’ at the address below 
CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 


110 North Franklin Street + Chicago, ina 60606 


The world’s 
most actively traded 
commodity... 











MOET CHAMPAGNE 
in the uncompromising tradition of Dom Perignon 


Sin 3, we at Moet et Chandon have made our champagne a rding to 
h of Dc 1, the rt it f 
ampag In fact yards of his monastery are in our 
e have given his name to our most illustrious 
the legendary and ever-scarce Dom Pérignon. We have given 





hampagne made in the same are 
’ celebr 





| its stars. O'Toole, as the cunning, quirky 
King Henry, explodes with lofty au- aaa MARTIN 
thority when he catches his snarling : 

cubs trying to unseat the old lion, or V.S.0O.P 
Your secretary when he condemns his malign wife to 


lifelong imprisonment. As Eleanor, Hep- Take the suesswork out of 


Covers for YOu. burn is, at 59, unmistakably Hepburn; choosing Cognac 


the quavering accent is still as prom- 
inent as her cheekbones. But she adds 


- . to what might have been simply a per- 
This Christmas sonality portrayal a sly, dry delivery aed MARTIN 











t th f that breaks her brittle dialogue in all Wa-Ken- 
re Urn e OQVor the right places. As she mocks herself 
in a hand mirror, it is not hard to see Rely on French law: 
the aristocratic beauty that was once re- e xs 
flected there. And, in truth, still is. only the finest Cognac... 


Blood Sport 


Jean-Luc Godard once dedicated a Mave MARTIN 
film to him. London’s National Film 
Theater has held a retrospective season AF OR 


of his work. Critics have ranked him 
with Hawks and Hitchcock for his eco- May be labeled 


nomic style and strong sense of form Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. 
Yet to the average moviegoer, the name be 
of Director Donald Siegel means no 


| more than the brand of popcorn on REMY MARTIN 
sale in the lobby 
V.S. 


Coogan's Bluff, Siegel's latest film, 
will bolster his already exalted position 








among his orem even though tt Every bottle of 
may not do much to make his name a ) ee 
household word. Like most of the oth- Remy Martin Is... 


er 24 pictures he has directed (among 


them: Madigan, Riot in Cell Block 11), 
this one is the sort of gritty cops-and-rob REM 


bers movie that audiences take for grant 
V.S.0.P 


ed, Coogan's Bluff has all the qualities 
that distinguished Siegel's previous ef- rp ~ AN 

| > ‘ aone 
forts: it is fast, tough and so well made Fine C hampagne V.S.0.P. 
that it seems to have evolved naturally, and nothing less. 
almost without benefit of cast. crew or re 
hearsal. Those who are willing to look 












e tf beyond this carefully nurtured air of art 
f ) } f i 
+} aan. Lion lessness, however, will see some of the 
‘ best American moviemaking of the yeat V.S.0.P. 
le new k. And fewe 


The story is a variation on the familiar 


theme of country boy in the big city. Ar- Take the guesswork out of 
_ ; izona Deputy Sheriff Walt Coogan (Clint choosing Cognac. Insist on... 


Eastwood) Is a steely-eyed loner who 





vl Vy hunts down criminals as a kind of blood 
-ay WIG W425 


sport. His boss sends him to Manhattan 


WAREHOUSE to extradite a prisoner named Ringerman 


120 East Walton, Chicago, Illinois 60611 (Don Stroud), who is in Bellevue recov- V.S.0O.P 
ering from an acid trip. He cons the doc- 
| want to Wig Out my secretary tors into releasing him, but Ringerman’s 
end me phot e 4 my girl Linny (Tisha Sterling) and a pal 
named Pushie sap Coogan as he is about 
Hairpie fr $7.90 to $47.5 to step on the plane for Arizona, stealing 
Huma his gun and his prisoner. Coogan then 


sets out to run Ringerman to ground in 
an attempt to salvage his personal and 
professional honor 

Siegel fleshes out this lean plot by tak- 
ing a long look at low life in Fun City 
Using discotheques, squad rooms and 
pool halls, he creates a tense atmosphere 
of violence that encloses the action like 
a straitjacket. Eastwood, who has hith- 
erto displayed nothing more than a ca- 
pacity for iron-jawed belligerency in a 
series of Italian-made westerns, performs 
with a measure of real feeling in the 
first role that fits him as comfortably 
as his tooled leather boots 

Coogan's Bluff is what the trade used 80 PROOF * RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD.,N.Y. 
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Our Executive Committee does 
some pretty nice harmonizing 
to the tune of $1.4 billion 


That kind of performance takes real talent. And they're 
loaded with it. 


It all started with the key men who led the rapid, sure growth 

of Signal. Executives with lots of corporate know-how... 

and some refreshing ideas on effective management. So they're 
A diversifying and strengthening the team by bringing up 
executive talent from our growing family of companies. This 
puts leaders of some pretty successful businesses 

on our Executive Committee. 


But more than just talent, there's a rapport and closeness of 
philosophy that makes this group unusually effective. Because 
they share common goals and respect they can act in concert. 
Problems get solved quickly. Decisions are made without 
hesitation. Doesn't this kind of harmony 
make a long-run hit at the box office? 
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Famine in the midst of plenty 


Experts have forecast famine for most of the world within a few years. 
Even if we grow a lot more food, a lot more people can die of malnutrition. 
Because the diets of many countries are protein-poor 
A lack of protein not only means slow starvation—but mental re 
tardation, lower resistance to disease, apathy, and lower human 
productivity 
Yet, most famine-prone countries have enough sources 
of protein-rich foods (fish, soybeans, cottonseed, peanuts, 
leaves and grass) to make up the deficiency, provided 
population growth is slowed. And the protein con 
tent of the world’s principal cereal crops (wheat, corn and rice) can be 
increased by genetic manipulation 
As a major producer of basic materials for customers in the agricultural, 
chemical, farm building, distribution, storage and packaging fields, we are 
deeply involved in the worldwide effort to increase agricultural productivity. 
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Free parking 
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DIRECTOR SIEGEL 
A bit like Picasso in Paris. 


to call a B picture, but Siegel is not both- 
ered by such distinctions. “I make Tom, 
Dick and Harry movies,” he says. “I'm 
not interested in those 10,000 Tom, 
Dick and Harry spectaculars where ev- 
erything seems to get lost in the shuf- 
fle.” It is not very likely that Siegel 
will ever get a spectacular to direct, part- 
ly because his movies have seldom done 
very good business, partly because the 
studio executives do not care for his bel- 
licose, independent ways. “The brass 
made me put a prologue and epilogue 
on Invasion of the Body Snatchers that 
damn near ruined the whole thing,” he 
recalls. “And after the first screening 
of Riot in Cell Block 11, all the exec- 
utives filed out without saying a single 
word. I sometimes feel like a prophet 
without honor in my own land.” 

Born in Chicago 56 years ago, Sie- 
gel got his start in films in the Warner 
Bros. montage department, directed his 
first feature (The Verdict) in 1946. Like 
some of the unpretentious Hollywood 
professionals who have been proclaimed 
geniuses by the French critics, he takes 
such praise lightly. He has never seen 
a Godard film, and was astounded by Pa- 
risian cinéastes who said that “they went 
down to see ‘a Siegel’ the way 
might say we're going down to look at 
a Picasso or something.” As he told an 
enthusiastic audience at the National 
Film Theater, recalling his years of ob- 
scurity: “I'd like you all to know that 
I'm deeply honored. But where were 
you when I needed you?” 


we 





EASTWOOD & STERLING IN “BLUFF” 
Low life in Fun City. 
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“I'll have a Hennessy Very Superior Old Pale Reserve Cognac, thank you.” 


The Taste of Success 


Every drop of Hennessy V.S.O.P. Reserve is Grande Fine Champagne Cognac. 

It’s made solely from grapes grown in La Grande Champagne—the small district in 

the Cognac region which is the source of the very greatest Cognac. 

What's more, Hennessy is selected from the largest reserves of aged Cognacs in existence. 
Enjoy a taste of success today... 


Hennessy VS.OR Reserve Cognac 








Sometimes, it’s the little things that can 
save (or sink) a business deal. 

To help you in the little things, we’ve pre- 
pared a little book. 

It snitches on the Europeans, country by 
country (for your free copy just send in the cou- 
pon below). This book tells what Europeans 
consider important, and unimportant. Where 
they like to eat. And when. How they like to do 
business. How they like you to do business. 

But we don’t stop there. We also help with 
the big things. Like time. We save you time fly- 
ing to Europe. We're the only airline that can 


fly you from any one of 39 domestic cities to 
any one of 25 foreign cities. 

There’s more. A foreign language channel 
on board our European flights. Plus TWA of- 
fices staffed with personnel who speak English 
as well as several European languages. 

Isn’t it a comfort to feel at home abroad? 

Ask your travel agent how TWA can do it. 
He knows all about us. And what we can do 
for you. 

You make money for us. We make money 
for you. 


upupand away TWA 


Getting to Europe is our business. 
Making money is yours. 
You help our business and we'll help yours. 


TWA, Dept. 295, RO. Box 25, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Please send me your free Business Travel Tips Booklet. 
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Odd Man In 


THE COLLECTED ESSAYS, J QURNALISM 
AND LETTERS OF GEORGE O? WELL. Ed- 
ited by Sonia Orwell and Mn Angus. 
Four volumes (2,041 pages). Harcourt, 
Brace & World. $34.80 the set, 


By all odds, George Orwell is the 
most unlikely culture hero | emerge 
in the ‘60s. The ideological passions 
that rent the Red °30s, strewing literary 
corpses and real bodies over the Marx- 
ist battlefield, leave the current gener- 
ation cold. Yet this minor English nov- 
elist (Burmese Days, A Clergyman's 
Daughter) is now accepted generally in 
England and the U.S. as a major proph- 
et for his political journalism, for his 
anti-Stalinist fable Animal Farm 
(1945), and for the political-science-fic- 
tion shocker /984. 

His posthumous honor is & tribute to 
his passion for truth; as the current 
cant goes, he told it like it was. Almost 
alone among the discredited figures of 
the "30s, Orwell, with his clarity, char- 
ity and honesty, is undiscredited. He 
can be read today by the young with- 
out boredom or nausea—desp ite the fact 
that he was in most ways as square as 
an unsoaked sugar cube. Reading him 
today is like taking a guided tour through 
the seven circles of the political hell 
that Western Europe built for itself on 
the bases of the Depression, the Span- 
ish Civil War, World War IL and the 
cold war. There is no trace here of the 
characteristic vices of the pelitical in- 
telligentsia of his day (“The thing that 
frightens me about the modern intel- 
ligentsia is their inability to see that 
human society must be based on com- 
mon decency, whatever the political and 
economic forms may be”). Ner is there 
rhetoric, or the striking of attitudes; 
for these pleasurable vices, he substituted 
his own spare prose, and instead of strik- 
ing an attitude, he took action. 

Whales, Dogs and Windbags. Orwell 
died in 1950 at 46. He asked in his 
will that no biography be written of 
him. It may now not be necessary. The 
four volumes of his journalism, critical 
pieces and letters, collected by his wid- 
ow and meticulously edited, annotated 
and indexed, are biography enough. 
They testify to the fact of Orwell's ac- 
knowledged eminence, and will give him 
semiofficial status as the Great Survivor 
of the "30s, as the man who knew what 
it was like to live Inside the Whale 
(the title of his famous essay on Henry 
Miller) and to resist absorption by the 
corrosive digestive juices of the British 
imperial leviathan. 

This Jonah was no theoretician. He 
was, wrote old School Friend Cyril Con- 
nolly recently, “a political animal [who] 
could not blow his nose without mor- 
alizing on conditions in the handkerchief 
industry.” Though Orwell was a so- 
cialist, the metaphysical system under- 
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lying Marxian socialism meant nothing 
to him, and he had an empirical Eng- 
lishman’s distrust of other philosophical 
abstractions; to him, the existentialist 
Sartre was a windbag. But he also held 
an immense advantage over English in- 
tellectuals in politics who, by compar- 
ison, seem like dishonest children. 

Their dishonesty fell into two main 
patterns, They willfully blinkered them- 
selves against the fact, obvious to Or- 
well, that British society and ultimately 
the socialist movement itself rested on 
imperialist exploitation and the com- 
parative prosperity it conferred on work- 
er and capitalist alike. Dishonesty also 
expressed itself in the left by a simul- 


¥. RICHARDS 


GEORGE ORWELL 
Through the seven circles of hell. 


taneous clamor for a “strong line” 
against Hitler (read “war”) and demands 
for peace and disarmament. The Brit- 
ish intellectuals, wrote Orwell in Au- 
gust 1941, “for ten dreadful years have 
kept it up that Hitler is merely a figure 
out of comic opera. All this reflects is 
the sheltered condition of English life.” 

In the war against fascism, he pre- 
ferred a patriot like Churchill to the an- 
tifascist pacifists, whom he skewered 
on a couplet: 

Which will sound better in the days 

to come, 
“Blood, toil and sweat” or “Kiss the 
Nazi's bum.” 

His refusal to be any party’s dog made 
a political pariah of him and a near pau- 
per (he was unable at the height of his 
powers to get more than a $60 ad- 
vance for a book). Doubtless today he 
would be equally unpopular for point- 
ing out the moral obliquity of those 
doves on Viet Nam who became hun- 
gry hawks in the Israeli-Arab war. 

To Orwell, political issues were mor- 





al issues. He understood that peace and 
social justice would descend on the 
world, if at all, from a moral impulse, 
and where was that impulse to come 
from? Not from the “self-justifying com- 
placent hypocrisy of the boiled rab- 
bits. . .of the left intelligentsia.” The real 
problem of the West, as he saw it, was 
to preserve mankind's ethical values— 
honor, mercy, justice, respect for others 
—in the face of an almost universal 
disappearance of a belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul. Being naturally a 
good man, he was a good humanist, 
but being a logical man, he saw that oth- 
ers were not. When people ceased to 
be Christians they did not necessarily be- 
come good humanists but superstitious 
fanatics and political madmen. 

In these volumes, it is the nonpolitical 
pieces, diaries, letters and odd 
bits on diverse subjects that most 
hold the mind, Orwell was a clas- 
sic Englishman, full of quirks. 
This shines through every line 
he wrote, whether on the puz- 
zling sex life of the common 
toad who “salutes the coming 
of spring [and] after his long 
fast, has a very spiritual look, 
like a strict Anglo-Catholic to- 
wards the end of Lent,” or on 
the “modern habit of some writ- 
ers who describe lovemaking in 
detail. . .It is something that fu- 
ture generations will look back 
on as we do on things like the 
death of Little Nell.” He dis- 
cussed hop pickers in Kent; nit , 
pickers in the academic world 
of Oxbridge; the habits of male 
prostitutes in Trafalgar Square 
and intellectual prostitutes in the 
BBC's Portland Place. 

Down and Way Out. By all 
the laws of bloodlines and train- 
ing, George Orwell should have 
been a Blimp. Born Eric Blair, 
into a military-official family, he 
went on scholarship to a spar- 
tan prep school designed to groom like- 
ly lads for their destined place in the 
Establishment. Like any dutiful upper- 
class English boy, he journeyed East to 
govern the lesser breeds as an officer in 
the Burmese police. The experience was 
decisive. His sketch Shooting an El- 
ephant is a picture in microcosm of 
two imperial centuries of interracial in- 
justice and violence. Unlike most peo- 
ple, he could take it but he could not 
dish it out. Back home on leave, he 
quit to become a writer, This was rough- 
er duty than bashing natives, or the 
even rougher self-imposed duty of feel- 
ing guilty about the bashing. He be- 
came a sort of European native—one 
of the very poor. In a religious age, his 
eagerness not merely to write for the 
poor but to be poor would have been ac- 
knowledged as a saintly passion. 

His first book Down and Out in 
Paris and London records in an oral-tac- 
tile way what it was like to be a dish 
washer, a tramp and a louse-ridden out- 
sider. In The Road to Wigan Pier, he ex- 
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With you it’s no pose. Subtly Arden for Men suggests 


You set challenges for yoursc:* success. And because of its 

and meet them whether anyone astonishing staying power, the 
knows or not. Arden for Men feeling lasts. Do a little something 
After Shave was created for such for your image. Use Arden for 

as you. Its scent: Sandalwood, Men after shaving. And before 
the rich tangy fragrance from every occasion. 

the forests of India. After Shave, $3.00 Cologne, $4.50 


It is not a conventional fragrance. 
But then you're not a conventional man. 
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What if you made a deli- 
ciously sweet vermouth? Mixed 
in a cocktail it has an incompar- 
able taste. Such delicious taste 
all Europe drinks it straight. 

Whatif you made the world’s 
driest dry vermouth? Mixed 
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never intrudes. 
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perienced the squalor of hopelessness | 
while his pink pals were pitying the pro- 
letariat. At the end of his life, when he 
was dying of TB, he characteristically de- 
cided to treat it on a fog-swept island 
off Scotland's west coast. Evelyn Waugh 
visited him on his deathbed, and the re- 
actionary Catholic gourmet saw a rare 
quality in the socialist agnostic puritan. 
To Cyril Connolly, Waugh solemnly 
said: “He is very near to God.” Told 
of this, Orwell sniffed: “Waugh is about 
as good a novelist as one can be while 
holding untenable opinions.” 

Whatever his standing with God, Or- 
well had small status among political 
men. He stood apart from what he 
called “the smelly little orthodoxies con- 
tending for our souls.” He had enjoyed 
the painful honor of being wounded by 
fascists and hunted for his life by the 
gunmen of the GPU. He had fought 
against Franco in Spain, but with the 
wrong mob—the semi-anarchist POUM 
instead of the Stalinist-sponsored In- 
ternational Brigade. Back in London, 
he had found himself nudged into near 
oblivion by the fellow-traveling leftist 
press, Such experiences toughened his 
mind and help to explain his standing 
with today’s young left. He was un- 
tainted either by success or by the envy 
and rancor that marks the “liberal” 
who is merely a power worshiper out 
of power 

High intellectual and personal honor 
shines through these volumes, Far from 
being a resection of yesterday's cold po- 
litical cadavers, they compose the rec- 
ord of one of the most notable lives of 
the 20th century. 


A Will to be Great : 2 
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Eugene O'Neill will probably be re- 
membered as one of the most flawed 
major playwrights in history. Aiming 
for greatness, he often achieved only 
length. When he tries to make his char 
acters Greek-tragic, they appear just 
plain accident-prone. The notoriously 
awkward prose of The Iceman Cometh 
inspired Mary McCarthy to remark 


“You cannot write a Platonic dialogue 

in the style of Casey at the Bat now avatlable ... pour own book of these famed designs / 
Yet something in O'Neill refuses to - . ‘ 
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magazine h awards beyond 
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emotional buffeting that no other Amer- you plan to bu 
ican playwright ever inflicted on an au- the Famed Scholz 
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major artist can do; make his public at savings which can be duplicated in no other way 
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So you want all the advantages of an 
integrated circuit calculator. But you can't 
see yourself paying for calculator 
capabilities you'll never use. 
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(After all, we couldn't remain the world's 
largest maker of electronic desk 
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We've come up with 4 answers — in the one 
(and only) complete line of integrated circuit 
machines. And one of our 4 answers is 
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Because ours are integrated circuit 
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more trouble-free, too. (And in those rare 
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easy as changing a typewriter ribbon.) 
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Incidentally, the integrated 
circuits we use are not 
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most advanced type — 
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most complex calculator in 
minutes — and do everything 
from time-consuming 


percentage discounts to 
square roots in seconds! 
And a demonstration takes 
only a few minutes. 
Possibly the most profitable 
few minutes you'll spend — 
as you get the right 
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Dept. 518, 375 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10) 
Myers’s—the true Jamaican Rum. ©) Proo! 
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suring childhood.” Even less a. stylist 
than his subject. Sheaffer, a former 
newspaper reporter. does littke more than 
lean over the playwright’s shoulder, tire- 
lessly paraphrasing what O'Neill wrote 
in his most autobiographical play and 
his one masterpiece. Long Day's Jour- 
ney Into Night: “1 will always be a 
stranger who never feels at home, who 
does not really want and is not really 
wanted. who can never belong, who 
must always be a little in love with 
death.” But even in a biography more no- 
table for detail than for new perceptions, 
the accumulated O'Neill agonies still 
produce a power beyond themselves, 
just as they do in his plays 

Gothic Tastes. O'Neill the sometime 
melodramatist could not have improved 
upon his own beginnings. He was born 
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O'NEILL & WIFE AGNES (1919) 
Dreams of a dark estate. 
on a grey. showery day in October 
I888 in the Barrett House. a family 
hotel fittingly located on Broadway 
(During his last illness in Boston 65 
years later, he was to raise himself 
from a stupor and cry: “Born in a god- 
dam hotel room and dying in a hotel 
room!”) His father. James O'Neill, a fa- 
mous romantic actor of the day. was giv- 
ing something like his 1.400th_ perfor- 
mance in Monte Cristo, the play which 
for over a quarter of a century was to 
stunt his growth as a performer while 
it made him a rich man. In recovering 
from the aftereffects of Eugene's birth, 
his mother, who had hoped for a daugh 
ter, became addicted to morphine—a 
tragic accident for which his older broth 
er Jamie held Eugene half responsible. 
Before he was out of diapers, then, 
there existed in full force the family 
cross-tensions that were to help make 
O'Neill the blackest of black Irishmen. 
A nanny with Gothic tastes in murder 


are you “ready” for 
the services of a 


DATA 
_ PROCESSING 
/ CENTER? 


get this 
free brochure. . . 
it will tell you! 


Small, medium 

sized and large 
businesses are today saving time and 
reducing costs because of ASC Elec- 
tronic Data Processing Services. A 
just-published brochure completely 
describes these services*, and reports 
on 23 different businesses using 
them. Read it . . . you'll be able to 
quickly decide if you're ready for this 
modern approach to business prob- 
lem solving. Send for your copy, now. 


*Sales and cost analysis, inventory and mate 
rial control, accounts receivable and payable, 
accounting, overflow 
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The Home of Electronte Data Processing 


A Treasure-filled Vacation 
is yours at enchanting 


Casa Blanca Inn 


You could spend “A Thousand And One 
Nights” beneath the white minaret of 
CASA BLANCA...and still wish for more! 
A storybook atmosphere, set in the midst 
of the warm, dry desert, offers pages of 
“sun-time” activities. = Bask to a golden 
tan by the huge pool. Take a swing on the 
18-hole putting green. Play shuffleboard 
on two lighted courts. Ride Western trails 
by dawn, day, or dusk. Or golfers, tee off 
at exclusive Indian Bend Country Club. = 
Air-conditioned rooms overlook the famous 
Camelback Mountain, Sumptuous luncheon 
buffets, gourmet dining, and nightly enter- 
tainment add to your Casa Blanca vacation. 
= For reservations and color brochure, 
contact 
Wom. F. SMITH, Gen. Mgr. 


Cosa Blanca Inn 


SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA 
PHONE: 602 '945-6391) 
IN CHICAGO: 664.5100 
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1080 Green Bay Road, Lake Bluff, Ill. 60044 
Telephone: BRoadway 3-2430 or CEcar 4-9550 


Another Great Mayflower Plus 
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The $1,000,000 difference in moving. 





It's air. Air-Ride suspen- on big, soft cushions of air cate things... TV's, radios 
sion. And Mayflower has that pamper your belong- hi-fi's . . . a softer, safer 
more Air-Ride vans than ings witharide that’s twice _ ride. It's Mayflower’s mil- 
any other long distance as gentle as the old, hard lion dollar difference in 
moving company riding, spring-loaded vans moving that doesn't cost 












Hard, stiff, metal spring Think of your furnicure YOU OMe Cent more. 

Suspension systems are &@ riding on rough roads and) =We’'re in the telephone 
thing of the past streets, over rough railroad Yellow Pages, and our 
When your possessions crossil and chuckholes. business is helping people 
ride in a Mayflower van, Mayflower Air-Ride sus- move. Call us next time, 





they are actually “floated” pension gives all your deli- won't you? 





Awoman’s gota right to the news. 
The minute the kids get off to school. 


When you have your hands full try- 
ing to feed the kids and get them off to 
school, you certainly don’t have time to 
keep up with what’s happening in the 
world 

Not until they’re on their way, can 
vou sit down and listen to what's hap- 
pened to the world since you woke up 
And what you can expect for the rest of 
the day 

At Group W we believe everyone has 
1 right to the news. Whenever they 
want it 


WINS, in 


get on 
Los 


And that’s what people 
New York, KFWB in 
Angeles. And KYW in Philadelphia 

Not the same news over and over 
But new news. Constantly up-dated 
And not just a handful of headlines. We 
give you commentary. Analysis. Edi 
torials. So you can make some sense of 
this crazy world 

But the way we broadcast is only 
part of what makes us different 

It’s also the way our audience listens 

When you're talking about things 
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NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


WINS KYW KFWB 


ALL NEWS. ALL THE TIME. 
GROUP 


WESTINGHOUSE BADA 





ASTING COMPANY 





like Vietnam, crime, the weather, and 
the traffic... people pay attention. Even 
when the news stops and the commer- 
cial goes on 

And since the news keeps happen 
ing, they keep listening 

The way we see it, there’s no reason 
why you shouldn't have news the min- 
ite you want it 

History doesn’t wait for you 

You shouldn't have to wait for it 


News the minute you want it. 
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(elk 
would have loved us. 


There he was. A pioneer without knowing it 
Because when Cecil B. first walked onto a motion 
picture set, the art of making movies was 
untraveled territory 

But Cecil B. and others like him traveled far— 
pushed by the belief that great movies are for 
everyone 

That same philosophy guided Honeywell to the 
104— a new breed of camera 

The pertect camera for the man who loves home 
movies — but doesn’t know much about photography. 

The 104 takes over where you leave off. It 
accepts all Super 8 film cartridges. Automatically 
sets its correct ASA film rating. Shoots birthday tots 
and caged tigers with electric film drive and a 
crisp 1/1.8 power zoom lens. Gives you the 
accuracy of through-the-lens viewing and automatic 
exposure. Plus the advantages of a single lens 
data center viewfinder, built-in battery tester, and 
an exclusive electrical system designed to give 
litetime meter battery service 

This is the Honeywell Elmo Super 104, priced at 
$169.50, depending on accessories (such as a 
convenient pistol grip). The newest advance in 
home movie-making —to bring out the “director” in 
you—and bring fun to your family 

This is the world of movies as men like Cecil B 
hoped it would be. He made good movies 

And good movies are what you'll get on the 104 

For more information about the Honeywell 
Elmo Super 104, talk to your Honeywell Photo dealer. 
Or without obligation, send us the coupon below 








The perfect companion for your 104! 

The versatile Honeywell Elmo Dual-8 projector shows 
Super 8 movies flawlessly — converts in seconds to show 
your favorite regular 8mm movies, too. Just $139 50 with 
standard lens, depending on accessories. Other models 
available with Slow Motion, Quartz Bromine lamps 

and Zoom Lens options 


Honeywell takes the guesswork 
out of fine photography. 





Honeywell Photographic 345 
Mail Station 209, Denver, Colorado 80217 


Rush me more information about Honeywell 
home movie equipment 
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OBJECTIVE 
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your investment. 


WINFIELD UNDERWRITERS, INC. 
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stories and a puritanical Catholic school- 
ing—the nuns frowned on the theater— 
were hardly needed to complete the 
job. Before he was 15, young Eugene 
had cut himself off from his church, 
but not from his sense of damnation 
“I Myself am Heav'n and Hell” was 
his new credo. He had become the 
most savage of insurrectionists: the reb- 
el with a bad conscience. In one of his 
last interviews he confessed: “Revenge 
is the subconscious motive for the in- 
dividual’s behavior with the rest of 
society,” 

Vile Weed. For “the rest of so- 
ciety,” most O'Neill biographers have 
read “Father.”” But James O'Neill comes 
off rather well with Sheaffer. He thinks 
that the old man was justified when he 
declaimed to his sons in his best mat- 
inee voice: “Ingratitude, the vilest weed 
that grows."’ For one thing, he did not, 
as his sons charged, hire a quack to at- 
tend Mrs. O'Neill after Eugene’s birth, 
and so “in all probability was guiltless” 
of his wife’s addiction 

Sheaffer concludes that Eugene's 
standing quarrel was really with his 
mother, because it was toward her that 
he felt his truly unatonable guilt: “Had 
he never been born, the wife and moth- 
er would have escaped her ‘curse,’ they 
all would have escaped what that ‘curse’ 
had done to their lives.” Sheaffer fails 
to develop this suggestion beyond re- 
ferring the reader as usual to Long 
Day’s Journey and pointing out that 
those two woman-hating geniuses, Nietz- 
sche and Strindberg, became O'Neill's 
literary idols and remained so to the 
end. At least one girl sensed young Eu- 
gene’s mother hangup. Beatrice Ashe, 
whom O'Neill wanted to marry in his 
mid-20s, complained: “I felt that he 


wanted someone to baby him. . . He 
was always talking about having his 
head on my breast. . . But I also felt 


he would have wanted to possess me.’ 

Resentful, Resentful. Girls were in 
clined to melt when they looked into 
his “Madonna eyes” but refreeze slight- 
ly when they noted his “mean-looking 
mouth,” O'Neill maintained a_ free 
course for himself, to the point of sleep- 
ing with the wife of John Reed (Ten 
Days That Shook the World) at a time 
when Reed was one of his closest friends 
But whenever his own second wife. 
Agnes Boulton, so much as sat with an- 
other man, O'Neill was capable of hit- 
ting her across the face “as hard as 
possible with the back of his hand.” 

When he was drinking. O'Neill 
dreamed of living on a dark estate en- 
closed by a great fence with barred 
and guarded gates. Within, he would 
enjoy all the prerequisites of comfort 
and happiness, including, as Agnes Boul- 
ton reported it, unlimited power “over 
ideas; over things: over people.” He 
came nearest to this role of father-moth- 
er deity in his writing, which he once re- 
ferred to rather chillingly as “my va- 
cation from living.” 

Writing—like the sea—may have giv- 
en O'Neill a vacation from the kind of 
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If youre thinking about sending your 
eight-year old to college, better start thinking 
about the °16,000 you might need. 


It may shock you to learn that the average cost of a 
college education today is $10,000. That’s not the kind of 
money most families can come up with overnight. But 
there’s an even bigger burden in store for the parents of 
an eight-year-old. In 1978, when their youngster is ready 
for the freshman class, the cost of four years’ tuition, 
books, room, board and other necessities will zoom to 
$16,000. 

Up 5% each year 

Some schools will cost less. Some will cost more, in- 
cluding a number you always thought weren't so expen- 
sive. The fact is, a college education is jumping in cost by 
5% a year and there’s no sign of a letup. 

That means a 1978 college financing plan geared to 
1968 prices could leave you $6,000 short when the bills 
start coming in. Or, if you have no financing plan, the 
cost could be beyond your means. 

For children with college aptitude, a degree is the 
ticket of admission to many of the most exciting and 
satisfying careers. Its extra earning power alone: justifies 
the strain on your budget. Today’s college graduate will 
make $180,000 more in his lifetime than a high school 
graduate. That's $4,500 more a year—a phenomenal re- 
turn on a $10,000 investment. That difference will widen 
substantially. 

The impossible dream? 

Higher costs may make higher education seem more 
and more an impossible dream. They shouldn't, if you 
start planning early. 

You should start working your youngster’s way through 
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college when he’s in diapers. You can begin by opening a 
savings account at Continental. (Savings are the basis of 
most college financing plans because they best combine 
flexibility, safety and earnings.) 

Be realistic. Find a figure you can stick to, paycheck 
after paycheck. Remember that saving is just like weight 
watching. If you slip up once, all your good intentions 
may evaporate. 

Suppose you're the parent of an eight-year-old boy, 
and you can manage to put away $60 a month. Where will 
that put you in ten years when your youngster joins the 
freshman class? 

With a regular 4% interest passbook account, you 
would have close to $9,000. Chances are you can actually 
save more than that, as your income will increase and 
you take advantage of Continental’s higher-interest plans. 

For example, when your savings reach $1,000 you can 
transfer the money to a Golden Pacesetter time-deposit, 
open account, which pays 5% interest, compounded 
quarterly. Once you have opened this account with a 
$1,000 deposit, you can make additional deposits of $100 
or more at any time. 

It’s not unreasonable to assume you'll have $11,000 
cash before the first bill comes in from school if your 
monthly savings are adjusted in line with your future 
increases in income. 

If your son’s college education carries that average 
$16,000 price tag, you're in a good position. 

During the four college years, you'll still make those 
monthly payments you've become used to. And if they 
rise to $100 a month, you'll have another $4,800 cash 
plus interest, which could very well solve your financial 
problem. 

If your son has a scholarship, or works summers or 
during the school term, or lives at home, you're in even 
better shape. So a $16,000 college diploma is no im- 
possible dream if you plan early. 

The Continental extra 

That’s where the Continental Family Banker can help 
you, with everything from tips on saving to budgeting 
guidelines. He can help you pick the best savings plan too, 
so you'll keep earning maximum interest. He can even 
arrange to have you billed monthly if that helps you save. 

Come in and talk with him at the Family Banking 
Center, corner of Jackson and La Salle. Or phone 828-3410. 
He can help you work your son’s way through college. 


It’s what you'd expect from 


the biggest bank in Chicago. 
» Continental Bank 


Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60690. 
Family Banking Center Hours: Mon. 8:30-8:00, Tues.-Fri. 8:30-4:00. Free Parking, Clark at Jackson. Member F.D.LC. 
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Richard, the Bell Captain 
welcomes you 


to the Hotel of 
La Salle Street 


... where your every need and 
wish is his command. He'll 
see that you are comfort- 
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walking 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS 
CARTE BLANCHE 
& DINERS’ CLUB 


Private facilities are available for groups of from 12 to 1000. 


For further information and our illustrated brochure, call or write: 
TELEPHONE (312) 372-0700 + TELETYPE 222-0110 


se% LaSalle 


The Hotel of LaSalle Street 
La Salle at Madison Chicago 
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dry-land actuality he hated. But by 
1920, where Sheaffer ends the first vol- 
ume, both O'Neill and the American the- 
ater were about to come of age, and it 
had become obvious that the make-be- 
lieve of drama was where O'Neill most 
truly engaged life. “Resentful against 
God, resentful against family, resentful 
resentful,” as a Harvard classmate de 
scribed him, he crossed in the right di 
rection the thin line that separates self 
pity from pity and hate from love, 
making a tentative peace with his fam 
ily if not with his God 


Whim and Weltschmerz 


THE CAT'S PAJAMAS & WITCH'S M 


Brown. $5.95 


‘If there’s anything I hate.” the com 
ic novelist Peter De Vries once ob 
served, “it’s that word humorist, I feel 
like countering with the word seriousist.” 

Over the years, he has countered with 
a great deal more. At 58, 14 years and 
nine books out of The Tunnel of Love 
De Vries has grown slightly less pun- 
nish than he used to be, more dedi 
cated to finding a way through the 
punishing side of American life. Age 
and personal tragedy have brought him 
to view the world as a cruel farce, re 
deemable, if at all, only through men’s 
small devices for kindliness 

His newest book combines a long 
short novel with an extended short sto 
ry. This is an experiment at contrapuntal 
fiction, for the two tales are linked in a 
number of ways. including the presence 
in both of a common character—a slight 
ly rumpled female named Tillie Selt 
zer. Taken together, they are outwardly 
frivolous, ultimately marked by an un 
settling blend of anguish and resignation 

Downward Mobility. Literary histo 
rians will no doubt observe that tn 
Hank Tattersall, the anti-hero of Pa 
jamas, the author has summoned up a 
kind of upside-down Faust, an itchy, gift 
ed, compulsively discontented man who 
can do anything, but is damned if he 
does or he doesn't. Simpler souls may 
be content with noting that Tattersall 
has a vested interest in failure. And so 
does De Vries, for Hank’s hegira through 
a series of professions allows the au- 
thor to lampoon various American 
scenes and sideshows, sometimes with 
Swittian savagery 

In any case, starting as a happily mar 
ried, witty college professor, Tattersall 
explores the U.S. penchant for nerve 
racking upward mobility by trying It in 
reverse. In an excess of whim and 
Weltschmerz, he runs through a job in 
advertising (“I stink, therefore | am’), 
a stint as a successful TV singer, and 
on down through door-to-door salesman, 
street peddler, gardener, handyman and 
tramp. He winds up living In a run- 
down tenement, selling canned “fresh 
air” door to door to help take care of 
a mumbling mongoloid boy and a drunk- 
en mongrel basset hound. One night he 
vets his head caught in a dog door that 
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Imperial intermission, but the show goes on... 


Chis rich tasting whiskey is just a sip smoother 


than the rest. Hiram Walker makes it that 


Woe 
way. Game for taste? Taste Imperial. One of oa 
America’s largest selling whiskeys. 
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Whiskey by Hiram Walker 


BLENDED WHISKEY » 86 PROOF - 30% STRAIGHT WHISKEYS - 70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS - HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORIA, ILL 


ITS AN ASIAN 


ASIAN 
ASIAN 


ASIAN WORLD 


No, our map isn't some Marco 
Polo relic. It’s as current as 1968 — 
but proportioned to show each con- 
tinent’s population instead of its 
land mass. 

And in a glance, Asia comes on 
strong—too strong. After all, you 
probably hadn't realized that out of 
every ten earthlings, six live in Asia. 
The next competitor, Europe, has only 
a third as many people. Asia is a 
monster continent stretching from 
Tel Aviv to Tokyo, from frozen Si- 
beria to sweltering Saigon—and 
beyond. 

Right now, Americans are painfully 
coming to realize some facts — and 
some problems — about Asia. Unedu- 
cated Asians understand only guns 
and rice. Most educated Asians, how- 





ever, understand logic... restraint... 
planning ahead. 

Which most of us think is a little 
better way to run the world than 
the whoever's-got-the-guns-and-rice 
method. 

Five years ago, near the tongue- 
twister town of Churachandpur in the 
back corner of India, we started Siel- 
mat Christian College to educate 
Asians. We developed majors in edu- 
cation, economics, history, English 
and political science within a frame- 
work of integrity and Christian com- 
mitment. Three years later we ap- 
plied for full accreditation—and were 
the only college of eight applicants 
to get it. This put us alongside 75 
other institutions under jurisdiction 
of the University of Gauhati, and in 
last year’s academic competition, our 


200 students earned Sielmat an 
amazing first place. 

There are several problems, how- 
ever; Churachandpur is not exactly 
New Haven or Ann Arbor when it 
comes to college towns. And we've 
done well to provide classrooms — 
let alone dormitories or frat houses! 
Finding a quiet place to live and 
study is really quite tough; hence, 
we must build a housing facility. 

in fact, we've already drawn plans. 
It will hold 300 students — Asian 
leaders for tomorrow. It will also cost 
$200,000. Would you believe we've al- 
ready raised half of that in India? 
Another $25,000 has been supplied by 
American friends. That leaves $75,000 
to go. 

Most Americans only complain 
about Asia. Would you help? 


SIELMAT CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


Churachandpur P.O., Manipur, India 


U.S. offices: Box 805, Wheaton, Illinois 60187 
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TV Guide's continuing coverage of television and the great race is followed by 26.7 million adult readers 


As national elections take over the tube, TV Guide reports 
and comments. Every year television’s role in affecting 
history becomes more pronounced. And every year TV Guide’s 
coverage of this role and its implications becomes more 
thorough. It’s all part of our total commitment to television 


that keeps readers interested. Interested enough to 
help our advertisers to the best per-dollar ad readership 
GUIDE they can buy. And that’s no campaign promise. 
>, 
A seller's market. Every week. 


Traditionally... 
very great Scotch 


Honoured throughout the world 
for over a hundred years. 





PETER DE VRIES 
Redemption through small devices. 


he humanely installed for his basset- 
and casually freezes to death 

End Products. By comparison, Tillie’s 
life has hardly any fizz at all. Serious, 
well-trained in sociology, she meets a 
gimp-legged  skirt-chaser and hopeless 
vulgarian named Pete Seltzer. His pub- 
lic wit runs to doubletalk and the in- 
vention of nonsense “end” products 
after-shaving mints, dietetic shampoo, 
reversible mayonnaise. “He thinks Cam- 








100% Blended Scotch Whiskies. 86.8 Proof. Sole Dis tor U.S.A. Munson G. Shaw Co., N.Y. 


we eroons are some kind of cookie,” she re 

©) flects bitterly. But they marry anyhow 

INVESTMENT QUIZ and live together until their nine-year 
old son dies of lingering leukemia 

According to taste, Tillie’s matrimo 

nial ordeal in Witch's Milk will seem 

No gift tax No capital gain tax touching, crazily unconvincing, or hope 


. Pays up to 10% annual lessly sentimental. But read back to 
* the alm each back with The Cat's Pajamas, it re 


guaranteed return .. . Puts you in : 
guts y moves all doubt about De Vries’ al- 


P 
a lower tax bracket Reduces ( Towers Is legiance to domestic commitment, how- 
' 


Inheritance and Estate Tax in your ! ever grotesque. In Hank Tattersall’s 
, Palm Beach swinging world, everything is possible, 
therefore nothing is binding. Like Pete 
Seltzer, Hank, too, talks about out 
rageous products. But he does so only 
in ironic mockery of himself and the 


WHAT IS IT? gracious elegance ina 


setting of tropical splendor... 


annuity value 
Can be purchased completely 
confidentially 
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If you die tomorrow, your executor 
will take care of everything. 


Unless he dies the day after. 


That’s why it makes sense to appoint a bank 
as executor of your estate. Banks don't die. 
They live as long as your heirs and their heirs 
live. They're always available. 

Banks are far more experienced than most 
individuals. They make thousands of complex 
financial transactions every day. Involving 
everything from taxes to mortgages. 

And banks are objective. They carry out your 
wishes exactly—unhindered by pressures or 
prejudices that may be exerted after your 
death. 

At National Boulevard, our Trust Department 
officers are experts at administering estates. 
They know tax laws, real estate values, mort- 
gages, investment management. 

But no trust department can help you un- 
less you have an up-to-date will. That's the first 
step. If you die without a will, the state will 
make one for you. And your heirs will have to 
share your property as the state determines 
they should. 

So if you don’t have a will, arrange a meet- 
ing with your lawyer and our Trust Department. 
Together we can plan for the eventual distri- 
bution of your estate. And make sure it will 
be handled the way you want it to be. 

Trusts are just one of the areas in which our 
new breed of banker finds creative solutions to 
financial problems. If you'd like to know more, 
write for our free booklet, “Trust Services 
for You.” 


NATIONAL BOULEVARD 
BANK OF CHICAGO :« 


400-410 N. Michigan Ave. Phone 467-4100 « Member FDIC 
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Consider the wait 
along with the weight. 
















Pound for pound, it's no secret wait in terms of spoilage, pilferage, dam- 
shipping by air freight costs a 
little more than shipping by 
surface freight. 

But here are some factors 
that could make shipping 
with Eastern an outright 
economy in your total 


age and increased handling 
Or worst of all, the cost of losing a valu- 
\ able customer. 
Eastern has more jet freighter service 
from Chicago to major southern markets 
than any other airline 
Which means we can get your 
distribution picture. shipments to your customers in 
Consider the capital 
that is being tied up in 


a matter of hours, not 
days. And if you 
increased inventories wish, we can give 
(and the taxes and the you a complete 
door-to-door service. 

All this is part of 


Eastern's determina- 


insurance on same) 
whenever the time 
between selling and 
delivering a product is tion to prove to you 
increased severalfold that our way is the fast- 

Consider how a sim- 
ple reduction in your 


warehouse investment could 


est, easiest and, above 
all, the most profitable 
way for you to ship 

For full details, call us 


e_.. ee * = a OZ c 
in Chicago at 686 5400. 


save you money. 
And consider the cost of a 


EASTERN 
Air Freight 


Determined to serve you best. 
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sock it to him 


THE TRUE OLD-STYLE KENTUCKY BOURBON 
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